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May 27, 1964 

May 27, 1964, dawned like any other day. 
But by 10 o’clock that morning it wa.s evident 
that it was going to be a fateful day in India’s 
history. 

The Nehru era ended on that day. Early in 
the morning the Prime Minister complained of pain 
in the back. The physicians who had been attend- 
ing on him since his January illness were summoned 
at about 6.30 a.m. Two of them arrived twenty 
minutes later, closely followed by another. Specia- 
lists in different fields of medicine followed in quick 
succession. By about 10 a.m. Teen Murti House, 
the Prime Minister’s residence, was virtually teem- 
ing with specialists in almost every department of 
medical science. 

The diagnosis of the experts was that the aorta 
or the trunk of the arterial system issuing from the 
left ventricle of the heart had developed a dissect- 
ing aneurysm. In layman’s language it meant that 
the blood stream had bored a passage into the walls 
of this big blood vessel, which had resulted in pain 
in the back and severe shock. Earlier in January 
during the Bhubaneswar session of the Indian 
National Congress Nehru suffered a cerebral stipke 
following thrombosis (coagulation of blood vewel) 
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in the brain but luckily immediate medical atten- 
tion saved his life. It was also known that Panditji 
had been suffering for some years from high blood 
pressure and widespread atherosclerosis or degene- 
ration and hardening of the arteries. The cerebral 
thrombosis, the dilatation of the aorta and finally 
the dissecting aneurysm were further complications 
of this condition. The doctors immediately realised 
that it was almost certainly a fatal development 
and that there n as an extremely rare chance of his 
surviving. In fact, by 7.15 a.m. the life of India’s 
man of destiny hung on an extremedy sU‘nder hope 
that the dissecting stream instead of rupturing out 
might re-enter the main channel lower down. If 
that had happened it would have been a miracle in 
the fullest sense of the word. .Tawaharlal’s zest 
for life would in that case have defied or at least 
delayed death. 

Nehru started sinking very quickly. He 
became unconscious soon after 7 a.m. This gave the 
doctors barely 15 or 20 minutc.s of an uncollapsed 
but restless .stiate during which to enquire from him 
the symptoms of the disease and examine him 
properly. They were able to gather in these 15 to 
20 minutes that the Prime Minister had retired to 
bed at eleven on the previous night, his normal 
self.’ They could further ascertain that the i)ain 
which meant the oaset of the dissecting aneurysm 

1. The Pres$ TrwA of India reported quoting the Home 
Minister, Mr. G. L. Nanda, that almost tfa^ last words of 
Jawaharlal before going to bed at 11 p.m. on May 26 were: 
“I have disposed of all files and papers.” 
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started some time early in the morning. But, 
according to those present at that time, Nehru did 
not have the pain at about 3.30 a.m. when he got 
up to relieve himself. About an hour later he was 
awakened again by a retching sensation.. It was 
difficult to say whether that was the onset of the 
pain. But he went back to bed. He seemed to 
toss in the bed for some time. When Nathu, his 
trusted personal servant, found the master restless 
he started massaging his feet. It was not Nathu’ s 
normal routine in the morning. Only at night 
Nathu, so to say, put Jawaharlal to bed, massaging 
his feet and head. But now Nathu did not know 
what to do. 8o he started massaging the feet, 
thinking it would give relief. Then he quietly slunk 
away and telephoned the doctors. 

Why the secrecy about calling the doctors? 
Jawaharlal did not let Nathu know that he was in 
pain and needed medical attention. Nathu knew 
from experience that the master would scold him 
on seeing the doctors for having troubled them so 
early in the morning. In fact, though writhing 
in pain, when the doctors arrived at 6.50 a.m., 
Jawaharlal’s first reaction Avas to ask them, “who 
called you,’’ and look reprovingly at poor Nathu. 
Throughout his life, Jawaharlal throbbed with consi- 
deration for others’ convenience even at the cost 
of his own comfort. 

Jawaharlal passed away at 1.50 p.m. Between 
6.60 a.m. and 1.60 p.m. the doctors tried every 
means of prolonging his life. He was given several 
transfusions of various types, including blood, to 
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combat shook, but his blood pressure and pulse failed 
to revive.* 

The doctors thought the onset of aneurysm 
must have taken place some time early in the morn- 
ing. Npne of them was prepared to hazard a guess 
about the exact timing of the complication. When 
two of them reached his bedside at 6.50 a.m. they 
foimd him in a state of shock. A minor but note- 
worthy incident at this time was an attempt by 
Nehru to go . to the bathroom while the doctors 
were outside explaining to Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
their diagnosis of the illness and getting ready the 
treatment to be given. Jawaharlal was still con- 
scious at that time. Disregarding the protests of 
Nathu, he slowly walked in those brief two minutes 
to the adjoining bathroom. When one of the doc- 
tors realised what was happening he rushed there, 
exclaiming: “What have you done!” In spite of 
pain, Nehru smiled in reply — a siilile which always 
accomp£^nied his defiance of inhibitions imposed on 
him by the doctors. The doctors helped him back 
to the bed. They <lid not have to lift him, Jawahar- 
lal being physically active until he lost conscious- 
ness. But soon after he collapsed. It was the last 
physical act of the 74-year eventful life. 

2. A Press Trust of India report said that Mrs. Gandhi 
gave a bottle of her blood a few hours before her father died. 
When the doctors suggested blood transfusion, Mrs. Gandhi, 
the report said, insisted that her blood alone t^ould be given to 
her father. She evidently regarded it as her last service to a 
great father. Jawaharlal belonged to the Rh negative blood 
group. It is said to bo a rare group, not more than five per 
cent of the population belonging to it. Lustily Mn. Gandhi 
belongs to the same group and so could fuU^ her desire. 
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Jawaharlal started sinking soon after 7 a.m. 
The news, kept away from the public, travelled in 
whispers and spread like wild fire. Parliament re- 
assembled on that day for a special session to dis- 
pose of the (Jonstitution (19th Amendment) Bill. 
Political circles in Delhi were engrossed in forecasting 
the pace of the legislation, to what extent the Govern- 
ment would disarm the Swatantra Party’s opposi- 
tion to the Bill and how united the ruling party 
would remain in support of the measure. The Bill 
having fallen through earlier for want of an adequate 
majority, a three-line whip had been issued to 
CJongress M. P.s. Little did the Congress members 
realise that they were being summoned to witness 
the passing away of a charismatic leader who had 
shaped India's destiny for over three decades. 

The morning papers merely announced that 
Jawaharlal had returned to New Delhi after a four- 
day holiday in Dehra Dun. The Minister without 
Portfolio, Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri, received him at 
the airport. Nehru looked fresh and relaxed. 
Jawaharlal had earlier planned to visit Ahmedabad 
before going to Kalimpong on June 8, for a slightly 
longer holiday. The newspapers announced two 
changes in the programme involving cancellation of 
the Ahmedabad trip and advancing of the Kalim- 
pong holiday by a couple of days. Some of the 
newspapera had even got ready articles on Kalim- 
pong and the preparations being made there for 
Nehru’s stay. These had to be suddenly scrapped. 
Sheikh Abdullah, who was then in Pakistan, had 
only the previous day announced that Nehru and 
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Field-Marshal Ayub Khan would be meeting soon. 
The Sheikh was to return to Delhi before Jawaharlal 
left for Kalimpong on June 6, to apprise him of his 
talks with the Pakistan President. For this pur- 
pose the. Kashmir leader had cancelled his proposed 
visit to East Pakistan. 

When the two Houses of Parliament assembled 
at 11 o’clock, instead of a sense of expectancy a 
hush reigned within and outside the chambers. 
It was already' known that Panditji w'as ill. In the 
Lok Sabha, the Treasury Benches were deserted, 
except for the Home Minister, Mr. (‘1. L. Nanda, who 
came to announce in a choked voice that the Prime 
Minister was seriously ill and that his condition was 
causing anxiety. In the Rajya Sabha, there were 
questions to be answered by the Prime Minister. 
Instead of his presence came a similar announce- 
ment of his illness by the Finance Minister, Mr. T. 
T. Krishnamachari. 

Having informed Parliament of the relapse w'hich 
Nehru suffered that morning, the two leaders went 
back to the Prime Minister’s residence. Mr. Lai 
Bahadur Shastri was already there, having been 
informed of Jawaharlal’s condition at 8 o’clock 
in the morning and having rushed to Teen Murti 
House, unshaved and perhaps unbathed. 

Digging into what little medical history of 
Jawaharlal was available I have found out that 
nearly ten years before his death a alight increase 
was noticed in his blood pressure.' Sir Horace 
Evans, the British expert, who had examined him 
periodically between 1953 and 1057 had said that 
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there was no undue atherosclerosis or hardening of the 
retinal arteries. He merely noted a slight increase 
in the blood pressure and a very faint trace of al- 
bumin in the urine. While some of the foreign 
correspondents in Delhi talked, sometimes exaggera- 
tedly, of the Prime Minister’s health, no first-hand 
medical data was available even after his death. 

Sir Horace again examined him in lOOO and 
found the position almost the same. A further rise 
in blood pressure was, however, noticed in the fol- 
lowing years. Except for an occasional cough or 
cold, Jawaharlal was in perfect health till the end 
of 1961. 

Contrary to an earlier decision, Jawaharlal harl 
taken upon himself the task of conducting the elec- 
tion campaign of the Congress Party for the 1902 
General Election. It was a boon for the party 
though the hectic tour and irregular hours impaired 
his health and hastened his death, costing the nation 
dear ultimately. Especially, he spent several 
anxious and busy days over Mr. V. K. Krishna 
Menon's election from North Pombay constituency. 
The doctors who accompanied Jawaharlal on the 
hurricane election tour often remonstrated with other 
Congress leaders when they tired him out with meet- 
ings and speeches. But neither they nor Jawaharlal 
himself heeded their word. 

, Hardly had he won the election for his party 
than Jawaharlal fell ill. He developed fever on 
March 26, 1962. It continued for two or three 
days and remained high. Later it subsided but 
lasted low grade for nearly three weeks. The 
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blood pressure went up during the illness. The 
doctors diagnosed a urinary tract infection, possibly 
to the prostate gland. A slight poffiness of the face 
and swelling of the eyelids were observed. His 
blood pressure used to rise at altitudes higher than 
4,500 feet. He was administered a mild hypotensive 
but when it led to a noticeable fullness of the face 
and a slight semblance of Parkinson’s disease the 
drug was discontinued. 

Pakistani newspapers had then said that Nehru 
was stricken with cancer. The now defunct Civil 
and Military Gazette of Lahore had quoted “diplo- 
matic sources” to the effect that Jawaharlal was 
suffering from throat cancer. This was when he 
had a sore throat and could not addrc8.‘< a meeting of 
the Congress Parliamentary Party. American 
newspapers, on the other hand, reportetl that 
Nehru’s ailment was uraemia, an incurable morbid 
condition of blood due to defective kidney action. 
This was .evidently an exaggeration of the urinary 
tract infection and the temporary puffiness of the 
face. It is on the cards that the Chinese, when they 
prepared themselves for the 1952 attack on India, 
were banking on an invalid Nehru disappearing from 
the Indian scene in the wake of their aggression. 

Jawaharlal was examined at this stage by many 
Indian physicians and by some eminent British 
doctors like Sir Horace Evans and ;Prof. M. L. 
Rosenheim. They seemed to think that the deterio- 
ration in his condition was primarily oh account of 
advancing years and high blood pressure* But they 
were all understood to be of the view that he should 
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continue his normal life and activity. An X-ray 
sciagram of the chest had then disclosed, perhaps for 
the first time, dilatation of the descending portion 
of the aorta. Mild enlargement of the left ventricle 
was also believed to have been observed.. 

Soon followed the Chinese aggression against 
India, which shook Jawaharlal as nothing else did 
since the Hindu-Muslim rioting following the parti- 
tion of the subcontinent in 1947. Heavy work, 
almost round the clock, and tension added to his 
already high blood pressure had shattered his 
health. However, thanks to the treatment given to 
him in 1902 and the constant care and attention as 
well as to his own indomitable will to live and lead 
the nation, Xehru withstood the strain and shock of 
the Chinese betrayal. He had also undertaken a 
strenuous trip to Ceylon and several visits to 
XEB’A (North East B’rontier Agency) and Ladakh. 

Jawaharlal arrived in Bhubaneswar, the capital 
of Orissa, on January 5, 1904, to attend the annual 
session of the Congress. One of his doctors accom- 
panied him there. Early in the morning on Jan- 
uary 7, Nehru fell down while getting up from bed. 
He lifted himself up and went all by himself to the 
bathroom where he again fell down. His servant 
brought him to the bed. The complication was 
diagnosed as cerebral thrombosis. A weakness or 
mild paralysis of his left side was also noticed. But 
there was a silver lining to the dark horizon. If it 
had been a right-side paralysis, Jawaharlal’s speech 
would have been affected. Immediate and expert 
medical attention saved his life. Jawaharlal’s blood 
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pressure had then gone up very high. But complete 
rest and constant attention saved him and he ivas 
able to iiy back to New Delhi on January 12. 

The pressure in the aircraft was kept at about 
25 inches, of mercury which is the pressure at 4,500 
feet above sea level. Higher altitudes, even for short 
periods, added to his blood pressure. This precau- 
tion was being taken in 1963 and even earlier also 
but after the Januarv illness until his death in May, 
it was strictly followed. Partly due to his age and 
partly as an aftereffect of the stroke, Nehru used 
to find it difficult to get up from a squatting 
position. AtCongres.s meetings, as at the A. I.(J. t!. 
sessions at Jaipur, New Delhi and Bombay, he had 
to squat on soft cushions. When he Iiad difficulty 
in rising some foreign cameramen had taken photo- 
graphs, a few of which had also be^n published as 
proof of his invalidity. 

Another fact which hit the foreign observer in the 
eye was the tendency of Jawaharlal to doze off while 
attending a Parliament session or a public meeting. 
It was a kind of battle of wits. For us in India 
Jawaharlal was an institution. Facts of his illness 
and his approaching end were thus not news for us. 
It was like highlighting the seamy side of a god. 
To Western observers it appeared like deliberate 
suppression of an unpleasant truth. So they made 
much of it. ft was a favourite topic of not-so-small 
talk at cocktail parties in those days, that Nehru 
dozed off while Mr. Averell Harriman, the American 
roving ambassador, was talking to him. While it 
was true that age and illness had begtin to tell on 
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him, especially after January 1964, it cannot be 
denied that Jawaharlal retained his mental agility 
until his dying day. When someone asked him 
whether the spells of drowsiness were due to his 
illness, .Jawaharlal reportedly quipped ; “But I 
always sleep when boring speeches are made'” 

On January 26, 1964, Nehru attended the Repub- 
lic Day parade. He who chafed at restrictions on 
his movements felt invigorated after the outing. 
People who had seen him at the parade or had heard 
of his presenoe there were reassurec’ that if he could 
stand the strain so soon after the attack he was 
really on the road to recovery. As a matter of fact, 
he recovered remarkably fast. Nevertheless, for 
three months great pro(!autions were taken and a 
constant vigil maintained on his health. A team 
of doctors and nursing staff was on attendance at 
Teen Murti House round the clock. Experts used 
to examine him regularly. Doctors used to shadow 
him in another car whenever he went out. He was, 
however, allowed to work moderately’. The doctors 
did not put unnecessary curbs on his activities. For 
one with his active habits forced idleness would 
have been poison. The doctors also probably felt 
that the nation should have as much of his guidance 
as possible. 

Repeated examinations of .Jawaharlal by doctors 
at frequent intervals, however, continued. The 
experts met frequently and pooled their observa- 
tions. This happened right up to the end. After 
the stroke he suffered at Bhubaneswar in January, 
a thorough check-up had been made. An X-ray 
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had shoAirn a markedly dilated aorta. Between 
January and May, foreign experts like Dr. J. Came- 
ron from Edinburgh, Prof. M. Harvey from the U.S. A. 
and Prof. H. Smirk from New Zealand examined 
Panditji. • Eminent surgeons and physicians from 
Bombay were also consulted. 

As his condition improved further, Nehru more or 
less resumed his daily routine. He also started going 
out of Delhi on important occasions. The vigil by 
doctors and nurses was gradually rela.\ed. Constant 
presence of doctors and nurses on the premises of 
his residence irritated Jawaharlal, presumably for 
two reasons. First, they were a constant reminder 
of his illness which he wanted to forget. Secondly, 
he seemed to have been touched to the quick by 
malicious criticism that a lot of money was being 
spent on him. Speaking generally, it will do us a 
lot of good if we don’t let our socialist ideas affect 
the well-being and safety of the Prime Minister and 
the President. After all, their lives are more pre- 
cious than rupees and paise even in a poor country 
with a low per mpita income. 

First, the day doctors at Teen Mm’ti House were 
withdrawn. Then the night doctors were replaced 
by nurses. The next stage was when the day nurses 
were taken off duty. By now Jawaharlal was busy 
during most of the day except for a couple of hours’ 
nap in the afternoon. He had more or less com- 
pletely recovered by April 1964, except for the 
blood pressure. So, in deference to his own 
wishes!^ the night numes were replaced by 
attendants who could summon doctors if necessary. 
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The attendants kept vigil in a room adjoining 
his bedroom on the first floor of Teen Murti House. 
A security ofl&cer also slept in a room facing Jawahar- 
lal’s bedroom. There were two telephones, one 
direct and the other through the exchange, in the 
security officer’s room. Nathu had the telephone 
numbers of the doctors attending on the Prime 
Minister and had instructions to call them at any 
time of the night if the situation required their 
^presence. Accordingly, Nathu telephoned the 
doctors at 6.80 a.in. on May 27. 

The doctors who had been attending on Nehru 
since his January illness had been apprehending 
complications. So emergency treatment was kept 
in readiness in a room adjacent to his bedroom. 
(Only Mrs. Gandhi was aware of these efforts of the 
doctors to prolong the life of the jewel of India.) 
When, a fortnight before his death, Nehru visited 
Bombay, two physicians accompanied him. A 
well-known heart specialist of Bombay examined him 
there. On the fatal day the specialist was summon- 
ed from Bombay in the vain hope that he might hit 
on a way of saving his life. But by the time the 
doctor could arrive Jawaharlal had passed away. 

Following the January illness, the foreign and 
Indian experts had also considered the possibility 
of an operation to cure the markedly dilated aorta. 
But it was felt that in view of his advanced years 
and a diffuse degeneration of blood vessels in various 
parts of the body he would not be able to stand such 
an operation which was risky even in the case of 
healthier and younger persons. In fact, it was con- 
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aideied risky even to carry out some specialised tests 
further to investigate the condition of the aorta. 

The i^markable fact was that while expert 
medical opinion thought that his disease was incur- 
able and that he was not likely to live long, Jawahar- 
lal never allowed himself to believe that his end was 
near. He acted as if he would be there to guide the 
destiny of his countrymen for years, if not decades, 
to come. He was not a leader in a hurry from this 
point of view. . At his last Press conference on 
May 22, though looking very tired, he displayed his 
remarkable 7est for life. Answering a question on 
his successor, he remarked that his '‘life-time is not 
ending so soon.” ft was greeted with thunderous 
applause by the newsmen present there. 

When Jawaharlal went to Dehra Dun for his 
last brief holiday, two specialists accompanied him. 
When they left him at 6 p.m. on May 20 after he 
returned from Dehra Dun they found him in a fit 
condition. .The holiday having brightened him a 
little, he was in fact looking and feeling better than 
three days earlier. Late that evening the doctors, 
when they telephoned Teen Murti House, were told 
that Jawaharlal was cheerful and his normal self 
and that there was no need to examine him then. 

Who would tell the nation that Jawaharlal 
was no more? The President, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
the Vice-President, Dr. Zakir Hussain, Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, most of his Cabinet colleagues, Mr. Morarji 
Desai, Mr. Jagjivan Ram, and over a score of M.P.s 
were present at Teen Murti House. The President 
reached there soon after 10 a.m. and remeSned at the 
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bedside for about an hour. He had to receive cre- 
dentials from the Saudi Arabian Ambassador, a pro- 
gramme which had been fixed days earlier. The 
engagement had not been cancelled because even 
though Jawaharlal was gravely ill everybody had 
hoped against hope that he would still be with us. 
Until the fatal hour a little before 2 p.m. nobody 
could visualise the passing away of Jawaharlal. So 
there was no question of cancelling a diplomatic 
engagement. The President returned to Teen Murti 
House in the afternoon a few minutes before the end. 

Sixteen years earlier, the same problem arose 
when Mahatma Gandhi was assassinated on the lawns 
oi Birla House on Tees January Marg. Thousands 
had collected outside as the news spread. 
Jawaharlal, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and other 
close associates to Gandhiji rushed there. The 
iron gates were closed because there was no space 
inside for more people. A swelling sea of humanity 
waited outside. Still there was no authentic an- 
nouncement that Gandhiji had been killed. Then 
Nehru climbed the iron gate and announced, “Maha- 
tmaji is gone”. His voice was choked with emo- 
tion. Having uttered a few words, which no reporter 
had taken down, he broke down. The thousands 
gathered outside wept in unison. When he saw the 
crowd weeping, Nehru recovered himself and said: 
“We can best serve Bapu by dedicating ourselves 
to the ideals for which he lived, the cause for which 
he died.” 

This was symbolically the difference between 
India bereaved by the assassination of Mahatma 
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Gandhi and India orphaned by the passing away 
of Jawaharlal. Notwithstanding the passage of 
sixteen years which had seen many a national leader 
pass away, India was not prepared psychologically to 
hear anc|, speak of Nehru’s death. There was no 
Nehru to te]l the nation on May 27 that the light had 
gone out of its life. First, Mr. Lai Bahadur 
had not yet been chosen the successor, as Nehru 
was when Gandhiji called him his “political heir”. 
Secondly, neither temperamentally nor physically 
is Mr. Lai Bahadur a Nehru. He could never have 
faced the public to announce the news. 

From 11 a.m. onwards people started collecting 
outside Teen Murti House. They inclurled Members 
of Parliament, newspapermen, officials and men in 
the street. At about midday, Mr. Nanda came out 
of Jawaharlal’s bedroom on the first floor and told 
the waiting newsmen that there was no change in 
Panditji’s condition. The doctors, as they moved in 
and out, .hardly spoke to the reporters. It was all 
a guessing game in grief. Seeing a cardiograph 
machine we presumed that it was heart trouble. 
The news had also spread that a heart specialist had 
been summoned from Bombay. A press briefing 
by an official of the Press Information Bureau said 
at 12 noon that the Prime Minister had complained 
of pain in the back and was unconscious. Later, 
after the passing away of Nehru, the then Union 
Home Secretary, Mr. V. Viswanathf-n, said that 
Nehru had “a heart attack and shock”. This was 
evidently the layman’s version of thd medical opi- 
nion that Nehru had developed a cardiovascular 
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msis. After all, the onset of the complication was 
in the region of the big blood vessel emerging from 
the heart! 

It was a typical death house. Nobody knew 
what to say and what not to say. A little before 
2 p.m. the President hurriedly arrived at the Prime 
Minister's house. To the journalists waiting out- 
side it was an indication that there was further dete- 
rioration in Nehru’s condition, but nobody would say 
that he was no more. The then Information and 
Broadcasting Minister, Mr. Satya Narayan Sinha, 
was there as were most members of the Cabinet. 
When it was known that Panditji had died, an 
official approached Mr. Sinha with a request to 
announce the news to the Press. But he could not. 

The task of informing Parliament was entrusted 
to Mr. (j. Subramaniam, the then Minister for Steel, 
Mines and Heavy Engineering, a relatively junior 
colleague of the late Ihrime Minister. He reached the 
Lok Sabha at about 2.20 p.m. and said: “I have 
very grave news to announce to the House and to 
the country. The Prime Minister is no more. The 
light is out.’' 

In the confusion and chaos that followed the 
passing away of Jawaharlal, there were many things 
which should not have been done or which could 
have been avoided. Criticism had been voiced that 
All India Radio failed to announce the death and 
had, on the other hand, misled the listeners by saying 
that the President would soon broadcast to the 
nation. It was one of the results of the dilemma as 
to who should aimounce the loss of Jawaharlal to 
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the nation. Who could do it ? Critics have said 
that a telephonic enquiry at the Prime Minister’s 
house would have confirmed the news for All 
India Radio. But who could be contacted on the 
telephone and who would have confirmed it? The 
nation had literally run berserk as if a paral3rsis 
had smitten the entire country. The telephone 
lines were cluttered up. Everyone who had access 
to a telephone was ringing up everyone else. 

It was first thought that the President would 

at once address the nation and convev the sad 

•/ 

news. But ho had more important work on his 
hands. With the death of the Prime Minister 
ended the Government led by him. A new govern- 
ment had to be formed, literally, within minutes. 
There was no Deputy Prime Minister who could be 
asked to head the Government. In the United 
States, the Vice-President automatically succeeds a 
dead President. In a monarchical set-up as in the 
United Kingdom the line of succession is always 
kept up-to-date. True, under the Indian Comsti- 
tution the President being the repository of all 
authority there would have been no technical end 
of government. But for the President to assume 
administrative responsibility would have been 
an abnormal development giving rise to more 
problems. It was also not clear that the President 
could do so. Above all, it was not merely a qiies- 
tion of finding a Prime Minister, but one of choosing 
Jawaharlal’s successor. ^ 

The President did what was best tn the circum- 
stances and saved the nation from bonfusion and 
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chaos. He named the seniormost member of the 
outgoing Cabinet, Mr. G. L. Nanda, Prime Minister 
and asked him to assume charge of the administra- 
tion. Significantly, the President said after ad- 
ministering the oath of office to Mr. Nanda at 
Rashtrapati Bhavan : “We are all passing through 
a period of crisis. The only way we can show our 
respect to Jawaharlal Nehru is by adopting 
an attitude of freedom from every kind of 
prejudice.” 

This was a problem India did not have to face 
when Gandhiji died on January 30, 1948. He was, 
first of all, not in Government and the choice of a 
successor to him did not arise. To the nation 
bereaved by his death he had already indicated that 
Jawaharlal would succeed him as the supreme 
leader. Then there was a host of others, all stal- 
warts, to stand by Nehru and help him govern the 
country. During the intervening sixteen years 
between the assassination of Gandhiji and the pass- 
ing away of Nehru most of the old guard had withered 
away. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Pandit G. B. 
Pant, Rafi Ahmed Kidwai. Dr. Rajendra Prasad — 
they all had died. Mr. 0. Rajagopalachari has left 
the Congress and drifted into wilderness. Hence 
the void after the end of the Nehru era. 

Teen Murti House where Jawaharlal lived for 
16 years was an abode of gloom especially after the 
cremation. In the garden, the jasmine and the 
bougainvillae were in bloom. So were the roses. 
But he who had a ready eye for a thing of beauty 
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was gone. The rose has withered away, only the 
perfume lingers, said one of the gardeners. 

Since he became a regular resident of New Delhi, 
Nehru changed his house only once. As Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Interim Government and for a while 
as Prime Minister, he stayed on York Road. Oppo- 
site li ved Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. Then J awahar- 
lal shifted to Teen Murti House w'hich was earlier the 
residence of the (!ommander-in -Chief of the Army. 

Inside the house everything seemed the same 
yet everything had changed, imperceptibly. The 
bookcases filled with tomes which w'ere his lifelong 
companions, the souvenirs from the four comers of 
the world, the numerous photographs, all appeared 
to mourn the loss which the tricolour flying at half- 
mast overhead proclaimed. An eartherii lamp 
burned in the bedroom instead of the light that had 
shone until two daj's ago. iVIost ^of the furniture 
had been removed from the room and preserved for 
the Nehrii Museum which has now been established. 
Serene in her sorrow, Mrs. Indira Gandhi bore the 
loss stoically, receiving countless callers. Outside 
hovered his three pet dogs, I’utli, Peppy and Madhu. 

Death houses have an aw’c-inspiring aura which 
makes living in them uncomfortable. After the 
funeral, it was painful even to visit 'J’een Murti 
House. We did not feel it in the case of Gandhiji 
because perhaps ho had no house. The Birla House 
on the lawns of w'hich ended his life stirred no nostal- 


gic memories save the gruesome spAciacle of the 
shooting. But more than eve n Anatt d Bhavan in 
Allahabad Teen Murti bear the 
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imprint of Jawaharlal’s personality. With the end 
of the Nehru era a l^owness descended on it. 

The following week, the Agent of the New Delhi 
branch of Allahabad Bank called at Teen Murti 
House to hand over to Mrs. Gandhi a large white 
envelope containing Jawaharlal’s Will and Testa- 
ment.s It was deposited with the bank nearly 10 
years ago, on .Tune 20, 1954, by Mr. M. 0. Mathai 
who was then personal private secretary to Nehru. 
The covering letter said tliat in the event of Nehru’s 
death the will and testament should be handed over 
to his daughter, ‘’Mrs. Indira Priyadarshini”. If she 
predeceased Nehru “the sealed envelope is to be hand- 
ed o\er to Shri Jaw'aharlal Nehru’s grandsons, Rajiv 
Ratna Nehru Gandhi and Sanjaya Nehru Gandhi.” 

An agnostic who had all his life abhored ritual, 
Jawaharlal’s last rites were ])erformed according to 
the Hindu tradition. This was in spite of his wishes 
to the contrary. The charm of Hinduism perhaps 
lies in the fact that born a Hindu one dies a Hindu 
whatever be one’s personal beliefs and attitude to 
religion. 

Another interesting sidelight is Nehru’s des- 
cription, in the covering letter to the will, of Mrs. 
Gandhi as Indira Priyadarshini, her maiden name. 
The only child of Jawaharlah she was in effect both 
his son and daughter throughout his life. Similarly, 
her two sons, Rajiv and Sanjaya, belonged more to 
the Nehru family than to the paternal lineage. Hence 
perhaps the compound sum -me of Nehru-Gandbi. 

3. See Appendix for the published part of the will. 
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Wheels Within Wheels 

Although the announcement from Tlashtrapati 
Bhavan about the swearing in of Mr. G. L. Nanda 
as the new Prime Minister did not say that it was 
a stop-gap arrangement, it was widely known to be 
so. The newspapers had said that Mr. Nanda had 
merely stepped into the breach. An emergency 
meeting of the Nehru Cabinet minus Nehru recom- 
mended Mr. Nanda’s name for Prime Ministership. 
The President accordingly asked him to head the 
Government, but the problem was not so simple. 

The next day’s newspapers hinted at an immi- 
nent tussle for the leadership of the party and the 
Government. Two names were mentioned as pos- 
sible contenders : Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri and 
Mr. Morarji Desai. In the words of one of the news- 
papers, “the process of evolving an acceptable leader 
may have already started.” It was said that the 
Congress Working Committee had to decide the issue 
in consultation with the State Chief Ministers who 
started converging on the Capital for the funeral. 
It was significant that within hours after Nehru's 
death the feeling had gained groupd that the 
Congress Parliamentary Party was nt)t politically 
capable of choosing a new leader and that a wider 
consensus had to be sought. The madua operandi 
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also seemed to have been worked out. Even if the 
decision lay de facto with persons outside the Parlia- 
mentary Party it was to receive the dc jure appro- 
bation of the CJongress M.Ps. According to The 
Statesman, “in the event of unanimous choice by 
the Working Committee the Parliamentary Party 
will accept the nominee of the High Command, it is 
stated.”^ 

The Congress President, Mr. K. Kamaraj, arrived 
in New Delhi late in the afternoon of May 27. He 
met Mr. Nanda, Mr. Lai Bahadilr Shastri and Mr. T. 
T. Kxishnamachari, which was interpreted as evi- 
dence of formal consultations on the election of a 
new leader. But grief-stricken Mr. Lai Bahadur 
would not let reporters broach the topic. Mr. 
Nanda was too busy looking after the arrangements 
for the funeral. Mr. Karaaraj's arrival in New 
Delhi was regarded by many as the beginning of 
the process of choosing the successor. But being a 
man of few words he would not say if he had any 
plan up his sleeve for a smooth changeover from 
Jawaharlal Nehru to his unnamed successor. The 
only point brought out by Press reports on the 
following day was that “the organisation will be 
the deciding factor — informal of course — in naming a 
new parliamentary leader for the party.” 

It was also known that the Congress Working 
Committee would be meeting soon after the funeral 
and that it might make a “recommendation” to the 
Parliamentary Party about the now leader. The 
next day India cremated one of her noblest sons and 
1. May 28, 1964 
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perhaps the greatest political leader. Even while 
a sandalwood fire weis consuming the body of the 
maker of modern Tndia confabulations began among 
the politicians as to who should step into his shoes. 
Mr. Lai Bahadur was busy until late in the afternoon 
with the supervision of the funeral preparations. He 
was seen going to the cremation ground at dusk to 
ensure that the body had been fully consumed. This 
is an aspect of the last rites about which the Hindus 
are particular.* Mr. Kamaraj had a meeting with 
him in the morning when he was understood to have 
indicated his readiness to be a candidate for leader- 
ship if the choice was going to be unanimous. He 
was for avoiding a contest even if it meant his step- 
ping down. 

On the other hand, Mr. Morarji Desai, to quote 
tlie United News of India, was the first “to throw 
liis hat in the ring. " Soon after the funeral he had 
discussions on the subject with some of his close 
associates. According to one of them, he had agreed 
to be a candidate. Mr. De.sai also made it clear that 
there should be a conte.st for the leadership and that 
he could not withdraw his candidature merely for the 
sake of unanimity. Significantly, there was no meet- 
ing on that day between Mr. De.sai and Mr. Kamaraj 
who, it was acknowledged on all hands, would play 
a decisive role in the choice of the party leader. 
Neither Mr. Kamaraj nor Mr. Desai took the initia- 
tive for such a meeting. According to some suppor- 
tera of Mr. Ikssai, the United News of India report 
about his readiness to contest the leadership election 
was “premature’'. Some had even read political 
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motives into what was apparently a “scoop" by 
UJfl. They argued that the publication of the report 
on the morrow of the funeral had done immense harm 
to Mr. Desai’s chances. That the general manager of 
the news agency was closely associated witlj ATr. Lai 
Bahadur was advanced by these M.P.s as proof of 
Mr. Lai Bahadur’s inspiration for the report. But 
when it was a fact that Mr. Desai wanted to seek 
election and Avhen he had had informal discussions 
on the subject with his supporters, reporting them 
was unexceptionable. Tf the matter could be mooted 
by Mr. Desai and his friends on the day of the funeral 
what was wrong in stating it on the following day? 
As for the phrase, throwing the bat in the ring, 
though an Americanism, it aptly summed up the 
situation. 

The Uinduduii Tinier gavf‘ the other side of the 
picture. It disclosed that several M.P.s were address- 
ing a letter to Mr. Kamaraj challenging the High 
Command’s right to advise the Parliamentary Party 
in the matter of choo.sing its new Ic-ider. Signi- 
licantly, the report added : “In their -pinion any 
leader who is chosen on the Executive s advice will 
be a weak one inasmuch as he will not have the sense 
of strength that he will enjoy if he were to win the 
majority support on his own.*’ Dr. Hare Krushna 
Mahatab of Orissa and Mr. Ravindra Varma of 
Kerala were among the signatories to the letter. Dr. 
Mahatab put me Avise about the episode.lt was clear 
from his explanation that i..e action of the M.P.s 
was not motivated by partisan considerations. It Avas 
prompted by a desire to uphold a time-honoured 
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parliamentary principle, though it was rarely acted 
upon in India. The signatories told the Congress 
President that the right of the Parliamentary Party 
to elect its leader should not be taken away by the 
Working, ( Jommittee. Subsequently, Dr. Mahatab 
met Mr. Kamaraj and stressed the following points : 

1. The election of the leader should be held as 
quickly as possible because continuance of the care- 
taker ari'angcmcnt wouM have a bad eff<‘ct on the 
administration. 

2. The Parliamentary Party should elect' the 
leader. Each limb of the (’ongress should perform 
its prescribed function. If free play was not allowed 
to these functions party unity mif^ht be affected and 
a bad precedent set for the future. 

3. The choice of the Parliamentary Party should 
be unfettered by any kind of direction. If at all 
the Working Committee thought that it .should have 
a say in the matter it could regulate the contestants 
rather than the party M.P..S, by issuing directives to 
them. The Working Committee could restrain candi- 
dates whom it did not approve of from seeking elec- 
tion. But if there were more than one candidate 
the party should have freedom of choice. 

4. The choice of the Prime Minister should not be 
left to the Chief Ministers of the States because the 
Prime Minister would have to guide and discipline 
the Chief Minister.^. Jf the Prime Minister was chosen 
by the Chief Ministers he would become a tool in 
their hands instead of being their guide and eaptain. 

The points raised by Dr. Mahatab are unexcep- 
tionable. But there was evidently some confusion in 
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the minds of some of the signatories, especially those 
lik e Dr. Mahatab and Kaja Rameshwar Rao, who 
repeatedly stressed that they were not prompted in 
writing the letter by partisan considerations. For 
instance, when they said that the Workipg Com- 
mittee should not issue any directive to the M.P.s 
but should, if it felt necessary, ensure that candidates 
whom it did not approve of were not in the field. 
Dr. Mahatab and his friends were labouring the 
obvious. The Working Committee would never as a 
body have canvassed support for any particular 
candidate. So there was no question of its issuing a 
mandate to the M.P.s to vote in a particular manner. 

As for the second suggestion that the Working 
Committee could ensure the elimination from the 
contest of persons it did not approve of would, if it 
had been acted upon by the High Command, have 
amounted to issuing a directive in favour of a candi- 
date. The academic worth of the principle restated by 
Dr. Mahatab and his friends was never in doubt. But 
in practice whether the Working Cemmittee, in 
open violation of a time-honoured princix)le, issued a 
fiat to the party M.P.s to vote for a particular candi- 
date or succeeded, through back-door methods, 
in eliminating from the contest those whom it did 
not like, the result would have been the same. This 
self-contradiction in the stand of these M.P.s was 
presumably due to differences among them about the 
candidate they should support. They were all united 
in upholding the right of the Parliamentary Party to 
elect freely the new leader. But some of them were 
mentally unreconciled to the likely result of such a 
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course of action. To illustrate the point, if the 
Parliamentary Party had been left absolutely free 
to choose its loader, if a contest had become unavoid- 
able and if Mr. Lai Bahadur had persisted in his oppo- 
sition to, a contest, the result would have been the 
election of Mr. Desai. Many of them were not for such 
a consummation. One could understand the M.P.s 
being prepared for it and insisting on their right to 
elect the leader freely. But it was not imdcrstandablc 
how they could reconcile their adherence to the 
principle with an unpreparedness to reaj) the result 
of its implementation. The suggestion that the 
High Command could discipline the candidates wa.s 
evidently to wriggle out of the situation. 

There was another signiticant aspect to the 
matter. These M.P.s did not want tlie caretaker 
arrangement to be continued indefinitely. This atti- 
tude was at variance with that of Mr. V. K. Krishna 
Menon, Mr. K. 1). Malavi 3 ’a and their handful of 
friends who wanted the alatu's quo to be prolonged 
and the A.I.C.C. also brought into the picture. Iro- 
nically, a good number of the signatories to the letter 
and the supporters of Mr. Krishna Menon ultimately 
came round to a position of preferring Mr. Desai to 
Mr. Lai Bahadur Hhastri. 

In other words, the tussle, while getting crystal- 
lised, was developing along two lines : first the supre- 
macy of the parliamentary wing over its organisa- 
tional counterpart in the matter of choice of the new 
leader and secondly the need for a strong man at the 
helm of national affairs. Both these arguments found 
repeated expression during the next frw days in the 
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course of the marathon debate between the protago- 
nists of Mr. Desai and the supporters of Mr. Lai 
Bahadur. Meanwhile, Mr. Kamaraj started stressing 
the need for an unanimous election of the new leader. 
According to The Indian Exj^ress : “He is ‘credited 
with the view that the party owes to itself and the 
country that its new leader should be unanimously 
chosen.” 

On the following day, May 20, Mr. Kamaraj 
continued his consultations individually with the 
Chief Ministers and some other merubers of the 
High Command. The only leader with whom he did 
no^ J'.^enss tlie succession issue was Mr. Desai. It 
was clear that ho was quietly pursuing his consensus 
idea unmindful of the raging controversy between 
the parliamentary and organisational wings of the 
party. 

Meanwhile, Patriot, which is regarded as a mouth- 
piece of pro-Communist “progressive” Congressmen 
like Mr. Krishna Menon and Mr. Mala viva introduced 
a red herring into the complicated situadon. After, 
dwelling on the dispute betAveen the Working Com- 
mittee and the Parliamentary Party tue newspaper 
said on May 29 that “the members of the executive 
(of the Parliamentary Party) do not want the question 
to be decided in a hurry... The pre.sent arrangement, 
most of them feel, should continue for some time.” 
By the present, arrangement was meant Mr. Nanda’s 
Prime Ministership on a cp retaker basis. As we 
have noted earlier, this is not borne out by the 
contents of Dr. Mahatab’s letter to the Congress 
President. 
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The Patriot reported on May 30 that the demand 
for the selection of a successor ‘‘through democra- 
tic processes” gathered strength on Friday ( May 29). 
‘‘It has been suggested that for the present the 
arrangements made unanimously by Jawaharlal’s 
Government, soon after his death, to carry on the 
administration, should not be disturbed and a joint 
meeting of the A.I.C.C. (All India Oongress Com- 
mittee) and the Parliamentary Party convened at the 
earliest,” the newspaper claimed. The strategy was 
clear. First, the unanimous choice of the leader 
without going in for a formal election was dubbed 
undemocratic. That was the meaning of the assertion 
that the selection of the successor should be “through 
democratic processes.” Secondly, free use was made 
of the name of Jawaharlal Nehru and the loyalty 
which the people owed him. Otherwise what the 
Patriot had de.scribcd as Jawaharial Nehru’s Govern- 
ment after his death consisted of all those who were 
one with the Congress President that an .open elec- 
tion should be avoided. The opponents of Mr. Lai 
Bahadur within the Congress organisation, notably 
Mr. Morarji Oesai, Mr. Jag ji van Ram and Mr. V. K. 
Krishna Menon, were not members of the Nehru 
Government. 

The Patriot further insisted that the election of the 
leader should be left to a joint meeting of the A.I.C.C. 
and the Parliamentary Party “without interference 
from above.” It is difiScult to reconcile this sugges- 
tion with the principle that the Parliamentary Party 
alone should choose its leader. What was the locua 
$Umdi of the A.I.C.C. in the matter? How did it 
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come into the picture? The purpose behind this 
strategy was merely to widen the area of a possible 
conflict and then to fish in the troubled waters. The 
Patriot school of thought was aware that even inside 
the Congress Parliamentary Party Mr.* Desai’s 
supporters did not enjoy a majority. Even including 
the Scheduled Caste followers of Mr. Jagjivan Ram, 
whose number was put at between 85 and 102, Mr. 
Desai’s supporters would not have exceeded 200 in 
the total strength of 537 of the Parliamentary Party. 
Of these 374 were from the Lok Sabha rnd 1G3 from 
the Rajya Sabha. Statewise the strength was : 
Andhm Pradesh 46, Assam 10, Bihar 57, Gujarat 25, 
Kerala 12, Madhya Pradesh 36, Madras 43, Maha- 
rashtra 56, Mysore 34, Orissa 20, Punjab 21, Rajas- 
than 20, Uttar Pradesh S2, West Bengal 33, Delhi 
8, Himachal Pradesh 6, Manipur 3, Pondichery 2, 
Andaman & Nicobar 1, Dadra & Nagar Haveli 1, 
Laccadive Islands 1, Nagaland 2, NEFA 1, Tripura 1, 
Jammu & Kashmir 10. 

As his ill-luck would have it, Mr. Dosai's sup- 
porters were mainly from States with relatively 
smaller number of M.P.s. Uttar Pradesh was the only 
exception, but there the two groups led by Mr. C. B. 
Gupta and Mr. Kamlapati Tripathi were evenly 
matched. The Tripathi Group surprisingly hitched 
its wagon to the waning star of Krishna Menon- 
Malaviya Group. But it also enjoyed the support of 
Central leaders like Mr. Nanda and Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi. So if the Gupta Group had solidly stood 
behind Mr. Desai, — as a matter of fact, it did not, 
in contravention of Mr. Gupta’s stand — ^the rival 
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faction would have plumped for Mr. Lai Bahadur. 
There were also wheels within wheels. Mrs. Suuheta 
Kripalani, f«)r instance, though owing her Chief 
Ministership of Uttar Pradesh to Mr. Gupta’s back- 
ing, did not see eye to eye with him in supporting 
Mr. Desai. 

Mr. Desai's bastions of strength, Gujarat, Orissa, 
Punjab and .lamniu and Kashmir together accounted 
for only vott'S. The anti-Sanjiva llcddy Group in 
Andhra l*radcsh, wliich was led by Mr. D. Sanji- 
vayya, was a minorit}'. Even this minority was not 
prepared to back Mr. Desai against Mr. Lai Bahadur 
because it'' quarrel wa.s only with JVIr. Sanjiva 
lleddy and not u ith those whom he su])ported. Mr. 
Sanjivayya, especially, had very close and cordial 
relations with Mrs. fndira Gandhi and Mr. Lai 
Bahadur. TfMr. Jagjivan llam had been in the field 
it would have been a different kettle of fish. Mr. 
iSanjivayya and other Harijan representatives might 
have then hacked him even against Mr. I>al Bahadur. 

A confidant of Mr. Desai, liowevcr, presented a 
more optimistic picture to me on May IK). According 
to this calculation, Mr. Desai enjoyed the su]>port ol 
20 per cent of Andhra M.P.s, 50 per cent from Assam, 
75 per cent from Bilxar, 10 per cent from West Bengal, 
60 per cent from (Jrissa, 20 per cent from Madras, 
50 per cent from Kerala, 25 per cent from Mysore, 
60 per cent from l*unjab, 85 per cent from Gujarat, 
50 per cent from Jammu and Kashmir and 55 per 
cent from Uttar Pradesh. He furtlter claimed that 
even after the Defence Minister, Mr, Y. B. Chavan, 
had decided on May 31 to throw in his lot with 
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Mr. Lai Bahadur 40 per cent of the Maharashtra 
M.P.8 were with Mr. Desai. He had taken into 
account Mr. S. K. Patil’s support for Mr. Lai 
Bahadur while arriving at this figure. Converting 
these percentages into number of votes, tliQ figures 
would be : 


Andhra Pradesh 

9 

Assam 

8 

Bihar 

43 

Gujarat 

' 20 

Kerala 

6 

Madhya Pradesh 

21 

Madras 

8 

Maharashtra 

22 

Mysore 

14 

Orissa 

12 

Punjab 

16 

Rajasthan 

12 

U.P. 

43 

West Bengal 

3 

Delhi 

4 

.Jammu & Kashmir 

7 


'J’his would add up to 248 out of 537 votes. 

But in actual practice Mr. Desai’ s supporters in 
the Hindi-speaking States of Bihar, Madhya Pradesh 
and U.P. mysteriously switclied their loyalty to 
Mr. Lai Bahadur at the eleventh hour. I’his was in 
spite of their group leaders' continued preference for 
Mr. Desai. We shall consider the possible motives for 
this txtlle face elsewhere. 

On the other side was the phalanx of South 
Indian representatives from Tamil Nad, Mysore, 
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Kerala, Andhra Pradesh and Pondicherry. They were 
all committed to support Mr. Kamaraj’s candidate, 
who in this case was Mr. Lai Bahadur. The Maha. 
rashtra M.P.8 led by Mr. Chavan and Mr. S. K. Patil 
also toed the line. West Bengal under Mr. Atulya 
Ghosh was similarly with Mr. Lai Bahadur. Madhya 
Pradesh M.P.8 owing allegiance to the Chief Minister, 
Mr. D. P. Mishra, were sitting on the fence, but as 
long as Mrs. Indira Gandhi was not a candidate, they 
would not have antagonised Mr. Kamaraj and voted 
for Mr. Desai. 

The Patriot was not unaware of the fact that the 
picture would not have been different if the A.I.C.C. 
also had been roped in. In almost all the States the 
same leaders controlled the organisational wi ng , 
especially after the Kamaraj Plan came into opera- 
tion. Where the tug of war continued unabated, as in 
U.P., the position was far from clear. "No doubt, soon 
after the implementation of the Kamaraj Plan there 
were indications that its victims might gang up 
against the central leadership including .fawaharlal. 
But the situation changed after the Bhubaneswar 
session of the Congress. In group politics of this kind 
there could be no consistency in adherence to per- 
sonalities. For instance, the anti-ministerialist group 
in Bihar led by Mr. Binodanand Jha was not obli- 
vious of the fact that given the support of Mr. 
Kamaraj it might retrieve the lost position. 
The opponents of Mr. D. P. Mishra in Madhya 
Pradesh, the minority faction of Mr. Mandlpj, would 
similarly be not averse to get back Into the good 
books of Mr, Kamaraj. XJltunately the tendency in 
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such a situation would be to back the winner rather 
than burn one’s boats vis a vis the new centres of 
power. 

In this connection it should be noted that the 
solid support which Mr. Biju Patnaik, * late Mr. 
Partap Singh Kairon and Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed 
had extended to Mr. Desai was not for altruistic 
reasons. Nor was it a case of pure and undying per- 
sonal loyalty. The late Mr. Kairon and Bakshi had 
already lost the game, having been disowned by the 
national leadership, on the corruption issue. So by 
coming out in the open against the central leadership, 
winch was responsible for their undoing (this, was 
imminent in the case of one and a settled fact in the 
other) they thought they might at best deflect 
Mr. Kamaraj and Mr. Lai Bahadur from carrying to 
the logical conclusion the action being contemplated 
or already initiated against them. (The Das Commis- 
sion report into charges of corruption against the 
late Mr. Kairon had not yet been finalised and pub- 
lished, though Mr. Kairon must have been aware of 
the trend of its thinking). In the case of Bakshi, there 
was still a ray of hope in those days that he might 
stage a come back given the connivance of the 
Centre. If the worst happened and they lost, they 
would be paying back the central leadership in its 
own coin. Next to self-preservation, desire for ven- 
geance weighs with human beings. 

Not satisfied with intK lucing such a red herring, 
the Patriot also tried to cash in on Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s popularity. It said that the suggestion of a 
joint meeting was in consonance with the fishes 
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expressed by the former Prime Minister on several 
occasions and that it was meant “to stop the persis- 
tent canvassing.” The piece de resistance, of the report 
was a sentence : *Tt is learnt that the candidates 
ranged against the Ih’imc Minister, Mr. G. L. Nanda, 
are Mr. Morarji Desai, Mr. .Tagjivan llam and Mr. 
Lai Bahadur Shastri.” 

The Congress Working Committee met on Satur- 
day (May 30) and adopted a condolence resolution 
on the passing away of Jaw aharlal Nehru. It decided 
to meet again on the following morning for the speci- 
lic ptirpose of lixing a date for the election of th(‘ 
new leader by the Parliamentary Party, 'riie execu- 
tive of the Parliamentary ]*arly also met on the 
same day and decided that the electioji of the leader 
should be held before the end of "the present session 
of Parliament " which w'a.s to last four more days. 

The political corresjmndents interpreted this as a 
rejection of a “rather feeble move from a section of 
the party to postpone the election for a couple of 
months". The postponement idea owed itself to the 
so-called Left group of Mr. Krishna Mcnoii and Mr. 
Malaviya. That the executive summarily rejected it 
showed how' the relations were between this group 
and the supporters of Mr. Desai who were unduly 
vocal in the Executive. The so-called Left group was 
bent on preventing an early election of Mr. l^al 
Baha<lur because that would deprive them of an 
opportunity for manoeuvre. When it was clear that 
the central leadership of the party was solidly be- 
hind Mr. Lai Bahadur and that it was trying to pre- 
vent an unseemly and unnecessary wrangle in the 
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open, the only hope of a pressxire group lay in pro- 
longing the controversy. Further, if instead of the 
consensus being ascertained an open election was 
held the supporters of Mr. Desai, who were clearly in 
a minority, would seek the support of the ‘^‘Leftists” 
and be beholden to them in the future. But, 
presumably realising the position within the Party 
of the so-called Left group and the bad odour about 
some of its ringleaders, Mr. Desai and his suppor- 
ters had not by then responded to the overtures of 
the “Leftists”. Though Mr. Malaviya subsequently 
denied that he and his supporters had come to 
‘ some kind of agreement” with Mr. Desai, I have it 
on the authority of an M.P., who is very elose to Mr. 
Desai, that at a crucial stage in the controversy Mr. 
Krishna Menon had sent word to Mr. Desai offering 
the support of his group to the former Finance 
Minister.* This had given rise to rumours in the 
lobbies that if elected party leader, Mr. Desai would 
make Mr. Krishna Menon his Foreign Minister. It was 


2. P. T. I. reported on June 9 the following statement of 
Mr. Malaviya. Denying that he had come to ‘'some kind of 
agreement" with Mr. Desai, the former Oil Minister said : 
“This surprised me very much because the death of Jawaharlalji 
was such a shock to me that 1 Avas far from thinking in terms 
of Government and offices. But the persistence of those who 
were spreading these rumours made me resol /e that as soon as 
the period of national mourning Avas over, I should make it 
clear that there was never any question of my trying to form any 
kind of a faction with any of the leaders, least of all with Mr. 
Morarji Desai. 

“There has been no occasion for me since I left the Govern- 
ment to meet Mr. Desai or talk to him on any subject connected 
with Congress politics or our policies/’ he added. 

Significantly, the statement was issued long after the elec* 
tion had taken place. 
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not long ago that Mr. Desai and his friends looked 
askance at Mr. Krishna Menon’s belligerently pro- 
Communist thinking and his mishandling of the 
country’s defence. For instance, in the critical days 
of October 1962, after the Chinese troops started 
pouring down our unguarded frontiers in the North 
East Frontier Agency many of those who were cheek 
by jowl with Mr. Morarji Desai had raised the banner 
of revolt in the Parliamentary Party and demanded 
Mr. Krishna Menon’s dismissal as Defence Minister. 
Notable among these M.P.s were Mr. Bavindra 
Varma and Raja Rameshwar Rao. They did not 
hesitate to raise the issue in the Executive of the 
Parliamentary Party and approach Jawaharlal for 
action against Mr. Krishna Menon. According to one 
section of opinion Morarji Desai’s failure to leafl 
this group then h^ cost him the Prime Minister- 
ship of India. If he had been true to Tiis conviction 
then and openly spearheaded the demand for Mr. 
Krishna Menon’s expulsion from the Cabinet, he 
would have shown his mettle as a pro8{)ective Prime 
Minister, who, during Jawaharlal's life-time, did not 
hesitate to disagree with him openly in the interest 
of the country. 

Politics does make strange bedfellows. Mr. Desai 
had forgotten all his past dislike for Mr. Krishna 
Menon and evidently agreed to accept his support. 
Mr. Krishna Menon, for his part, was not inhibited by 
Mr. Desai’s past attitude towards him. He apparently 
thought that the time was opportune fo^ striking a 
bargain with his former beta noire and firing out 
of the wilderness. But this mood of Mr. Krishna 
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Menon did not evidently last long. Hardly three 
days later when Mr. Kamaraj, while ascertaining the 
wishes of the M.P.8, asked for Mr. Krishna Menon’s 
preference the latter opted for Mr. Lai Bahadur. It 
was perhaps a case of backing the winner! 

Significantly, in the months following the election 
of Mr. Lai Bahadur as the leader of the Party, Mr. 
Desai and Mr. Krishna Menon started speaking more 
or less in identical terms against the Prime Minister’s 
eflforts to normalise relations with Pakistan. Mr. 
Desai, however, did not hesitate to cultivate such 
fellow-travellers of the so-called Left group as Mr. 
Biju Patnaik, the late Mr. Kairon and Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammed, because they could deliver the 
goods unlike Mr. Krishna Menon and Mr. Malaviya. 

The Congress President had a final roiind of dis- 
cussions with Mr. Lai Bahadur, Mr. Desai and 
Mr. Kanda on Saturday (Maj’^ 30) night. This was 
the first meeting between the Congress President and 
Mr. Desai since .lawaharlal Nehru's death and the 
announcement of Mr. Desai’s decision to contest the 
election. Mr. Kamaraj also met Mr. S. K. Patil, 
Mr. Atulya Ghosh, Mr. N. Sanjiva Keddy, Mr. Jag- 
jivan Ram, Mr. Krishna Menon and the Chief 
Ministers of Mysore, Madras, Maharashtra and 
Kerala. He was already, evidently, canvassing the 
idea of a consensus to avoid an open election. The 
Times of India reported that the prospects of una- 
nimity seemed reasonably good- It added “Waj^ 
and means have been explored to avoid an open 
contest. If necessary, wishes of the Parliamentary 
Party may be ascertained informally by the Congress 
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President. This might, further, not be necessary in 
the event of the Working Committee reaching a 
unanimous conclusion on the choice of the new 
leader.” By now an amicable settlement had been 
reached* of the controversy that had developed in 
the previous three days between the Parliamentary 
Party and the Working Committee. The Executive 
of the Parliamentary Party agreed that the wishes 
of the High (lommand should be ascertained before 
the election if one was to take place. Tt further felt 
that, as far as possible, there should be unanimity 
in the choice of the new leader. Mr. Satya Xarain 
Sinha, Minister for Parliamentary Aftairs, who 
attended the Executive meeting, made it clear that 
there was no question of the election of the leader 
being po.stponed. "'This is a (Caretaker Covernment 
and it cannot continue indefinitely”, he said. 

Meanwhile, eighteen members of Parliament 
belonging to the Scheduled and Backward classes 
decided at a meeting that Mr. .fagjivan Kam also 
should contest the election. The })articipants in the 
meeting included two Union Deputy Ministers, 
Dr. Mono Mohan Dass of West Bengal and Mr. JJ. S. 
Murty of Amihra. These .sup|K*rters of Mr. .lagjivan 
Ham also indicate<l that Mr. Jagjivan Ham had 
agreed to contest the election themgh, they added, he 
would be willing to step down if unanimity was 
reached in the choice of the leader. 

According to some observers, this was a clever 
ruse by a section of the central loaders to drive a 
wedge between Mr. Desai and Mr. Jagjivan Ram. 
Hitherto Mr. Desai was counting on the Scheduled 
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Caste votes which were at the disposal of Mr. Jagjivan 
Ram. If Mr. Jagjivan Ham himself were a candidate 
those votes would not be available to Mr. Desai. As 
a matter of fact the announcement of Mr. Jagjivan 
Ram’s candidature and the hopes it had aroused in 
the breast of the former Transport Minister had 
largely put paid on Mr. Desai’s ambitions. But for 
this master stroke of diplomacy, coupled with the 
last minute volte face by the M.P.s from the Hindi- 
speaking areas, Mr. l^esai would not have so quietly 
acquiesced in the decision which the Working Com- 
mittee had taken on the following day to decide the 
leadership issue by consensus without recourse to an 
o])en election. 

But the so-called Ijcft group was not daunted by 
the facts of life. On May 31 the Patriot came out with 
a report claiming that Mr. Nanda had emerged as 
only choice for leadership of the Congress Parlia- 
mentary Party ‘'capable of achieving the widest 
possible agreement." The following hypothesis was 
put forwanl by the news])aper to justify its conclu- 
sion. It was (/) the only way to avoid a contest was to 
maintain the atatm quo, (ii) neither Mr. Desai nor 
Mr. Lai Bahadur would be able to secure enough 
support from the party to ensure stability and if one 
of them Avas elected, as would be the case in an elec- 
tion, the supporters of the other would be antago- 
nised, and {Hi) if the High Command lent its support 
to either of them it would l>e faced Avith a challenge 
from the “ranks" and the unity of the party Avould be 
irreparably damaged. 

The paper also claimed that Mr. Jagjivan Ram 
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had told Mr. Desai that he and his followers would 
extend full support to Mr. Nanda if he were to be the 
“official” candidate. True to its wont, the Patriot 
dragged Mrs. Gandhi also into the controversy. Using 
as a peg the loud thinking of the Madhya Pradesh 
Chief Minister, Mr. D. P. Mishra, that Mrs. Gandhi 
would be a worthy successor to Jawaharlal Nehru, 
the Pairiot said that while declining to be a candi- 
date Mrs. Gandhi “is inclined to favour the status quo 
and will prefer Mr. Nanda to continue to lead the 
party.”J 

It further said that it was increasingly becoming 
evident “that if Mr. vShastri remains in the field a 
very big section of the anti-Morarji vote would go 
over to the former Finance Minister ‘ in spite of dis- 
taste for the policies which Mr. Desai pursued while 
in office, simply to bar the election of Mr. Shastri.” 
This is innuendo with a capital “i". First, the opposi- 
tion to Mr. Desai in the party was not on account of 
the policies which he had pursued as Finance 
Minister. Those were the policies which the Congress 
Party and Parliament had endorsed though, as it 
became increasingly clear, with the lull developing in 
the conflict with China those policies had become un- 
popular and had cost the party a few parliamentary 
by-elections. But during Mr. Desai's tenure as 
Finance Minister they were never repudiated by the 
Party. It was a different matter that the Congress 

3. Mrs. Gandhi reportedly addressed a letter to Mr. Kamaraj 
suggesting that Mr. Nanda should continue as Prime Minister. 
Asmr as I could gather she said in that communication that 
in the event of an open contest becoming unavoidable the 
gtattu quo should continue. 
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organisation had ceased to be a transmission belt 
between the administration and the country. But 
that was not entirely Mr. Desai’s fault. The only 
people who consistently interpreted Mr. Desai’s 
monetary and fiscal policies and his ideological 
predilections as pro-Western were the Communists, 
within and without the Congress Party. Therefore, 
the threat of the Patriot amounted to saying that the 
handful of supporters of Mr. Krishna Menon and 
Mr. Malaviya would vote for Mr. Desai “simply to 
bar the election of Mr. Shastri“and “not withstand- 
ing their distaste for the policies pursued by Mr. 
Desai.” To call this “a very big section of anti- 
Morarji vote” was in keeping with the other claims 
of the newspaper and the people whose views it 
projected. 

On the same day we learnt from the Patriot 
that “the Leftist members, who, for the first time 
have begun functioning in a co-ordinated manner, 
looked upon the election as an opportunity for a 
reiteration of the basic policies of Jawaharlal 
Nehru and for evolving a leadership which would 
implement them.” Beducing these platitudes into 
simple phraseology it seemed that these gentlemen 
would like a person like Mr. Xanda, who did not 
enjoy much support either in the Parliamentary 
Party or in the A.I.C.C., to be the Prime Minister 
so that by paying lip sympathy to Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s policies they couivi gain a foothold within 
the party and also influence the Prime Minister. 

It must be conceded in this connection that 
policies played very little part in the succession 
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struggle. Outwardly both Mr. Desai and Mr. Lai 
Bahadur subscribed to the same policies. While 
dogmatism and a false sense of prestige might have 
made Mr. Desai stick to unpopular and even unwise 
decisions, Mr. Lai Bahadur would have, as recent 
months have shown, adapted himself to the 
changing circumstances ami shown resilience in 
thinking and action. He was capable of bringing 
pragmatism to bear on policies which sometimes 
tended to bo doctrinaire. This, it seemed at that 
time, would be a boon to the (Jongress Party and 
the country. On the other hand, Mr. Desai’s 
dogmatism and penchant for rubbing people on 
the wrong side had made him unpopular in the 
party. The southerners, for instance, en bloc, felt 
that he wouhl thrust Hindi down their unwilling 
throats in the name of national integration and 
were pitted against him. I’he average C^ongress- 
man all over the country was apprehensive that 
his rigid approach and dogged adherence to w'hat 
might in the long run be laudable principles w'ould 
land the party in trouble by giving a handle to tlie 
Opposition. In contra.st, Mr. Lai Jiahadur was 
more acceptable to such persons because he was 
essentially a liberal, given to responsive reaction 
to the varying moods of the [)Cople. But these 
considerations, if at all, played a r'datively small 
part in the game of power polities. 

When I asked Mr. Desai why he did not come 
out with a categorical declaration of his policies 
when he felt strongly that those polides and their 
faithful implementation were necessary in the 
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national interest, he frankly replied that such an 
enunciation would liave made no difference to his 
election prospects. Tn fact, there was never any 
dispute about policies. Kven Mr. Desai, who was 
widely believed t(j be pro-Western could not have 
taken India into alignment with the West because 
a climate of make-believe prevailed in the country. 
Hypothetically speaking, even if Mr. Desai had 
dared to be honest and said that non-alignment as 
interpreted by Mr. Krishna Menon had ceased to 
be after the fJhinese attack on India in 1962 many 
(Congress M.P.s would have been happy with it. 
It was again a different matter that not many of 
them would have defendetl him against Communist 
attacks. So it is self-delusion to interpret Mr. 
Desai’s failure as a rejection by the party of a pro- 
Western approach to foreign policy. Nor is it 
coiTeet to say that Mr. Lai Bahadur was more 
acceptable because he wouhl have more faithfully 
implemented what the Pcirioi called Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s policies. 

As for domestic policy Mr. Desai was as much 
committed to a socialist pattern of society as the 
present Finance Minister, Mr. T.T. Krishnamachari. 
Strictly speaking, there was little difference in 
theory between the so-called Right-wing attitude 
of Mr. Desai and the centrist stance of Mr. Lai 
Bahadur. The crux of the matter was adapt- 
ability, temperamentally and otherwise, which Mr. 
Desai lacked. Kven between Mr. Desai and jVIr. 
Kr ishna Menon policies did not constitute an 
unbridgeable gulf. No doubt, Mr. Krishna Menon 
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would have been vociferous in talking about 
socialism and non-alignment while practising 
them in his own way. What the so-called Left 
group wanted was not conversion of the ruling 
party to any set of dogmas or even ideology, but 
gaining a foot -hold in the administration and using 
it for power political purposes. 

A word about the eleventh-hour switch of loyalty 
by the M.P.s from Bihar, Madhya Pradesh and 
Uttar Pradesh is apposite before we close this 
chapter. These members belonged to the pro-Morarji 
factions led respectively by Mr. Binodanand Jha, 
Mr. Mandloi and Mr. Dusselhra and Mr. C. B. Gupta. 
The ringleaders continued to sail with Mr. Desai but 
their followers staged a coup which cooked the for- 
mer Finance Minister’s goose. According to my 
understanding of the episode, when^it became ap- 
parent that Mr. Lai Bahadur was anyhow winning, 
a whisper 'went round among the M.P.s from the 
major Hindi-speaking areas that their continued 
failure to throw in their lot with Mr. Lai Bahadur 
w’ould make the new Prime Minister a “prisoner” in 
the hands of the non-Hindi States. Some observers 
said Mr. Lai Bahadur himself inspired the sugges- 
tion to avoid being totally dependent on the “Syndi- 
cate” for his political support in the party. 
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The Mist Clears 

The mist cleared on Sunday (May 31) morning. 
It was obvious even to the unseeing that the silent 
labours of the Congress President had yielded result 
and that there would be no formal contest for Party 
leadership. Mr. fCamaraj had by then ascertained the 
wishes of a large number of Congress M.P.s besides 
Chief Ministers and others, and the consensus was 
unmistakably in favour of Mr. Lai Bahadur.' In 
fact, the prime Ministership was already in Mr. Lai 
Bahadur's bag late on Saturda}' night as reporters 
ended a long and tiring day and retreated to the 
club to quench their thii*st before the bar closed. The 
Sunday editions of the ^'hoargeoin newspapers'* even 
said it in so many wortls. But the Poiriot persisted 
that Mr. Nanda was the most acceptable candidate. 
Its headline said on that day (May 31) “Nanda seems 
as most acceptable." But The Timea of India, 
not being so free with facts, reported that “the field 
is now clear for the unanimous election of Mr. 
Lai Bahadur Shastri as leader of the Congress 
Parliamentary Party and consequently the next 
Prime Minister.” The Imian Express w&s even more 
specific. It said : “Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri, Minister 
without Portfolio, will be unanimously elected 
leader of the Congress Parliamentary Party . . . . 
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Mr. Shastri’s name will be proposed by the Prime 
Minister, Mr. G. L. Nanda, and seconded by Mr. 
Morarji Gesai. Mr. S. K. Patil will propose a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Kamaraj whose efforts have 
brought ]).bout unanimity over the choice.” 

But Patriot stuck to its guns. Even though 
vanquished in their power political game its men- 
tors still pursued the tactics of .suggest io falsi, 
.suppressio rer/. -On June 1 when even procedural 
details of Mr. Shastri’s formal election as party 
leader had appeared in other newspapers, 
Patriot ran a story with the heaiUine : ' '(Confusion 
over Choice of Party Leatler.” The report said that 
the Congress Parliamentary Party would be meeting 
on Tuesday (June '!) “to perform what A.I.C.C. 
General Secretary Rajagopaiun describes as ‘a 
formality’ — election of a new leader to succeed 
Jawaharlal Nehru. The party wiiniave before it 
'the advice* of Mr. Kamaraj about the choice of the 
, new leader. The ‘advice’ should be based on the 
‘consensus’ obtained by Mr. Kamaraj after ‘con- 
sultation* with members of the Working Com- 
mittee, ‘special invitees’ to the committee s meet- 
ings, CJhief Ministers, office-bearers of the party 
and such Members of Parliament ami prominent 
Congress leaders as he may want to consult.*' 

Communist writers arc known for their flair for 
employing marks of punctuation as weapons in 
propaganda war. In 1948 the Communists used 
quotation marks to describe our independence, thus 
insinuating that it was far from real. I do not know 
if the writer of the Patriot report belonged to such a 
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school of thought, but using quotation marks for facts 
such as advice, consultation and special invitees 
was not an innocent pastime. It was perhaps meant 
to suggest that Mr. Kamaraj’s advice to the Parlia- 
mentary Party was in eifect a “diktat” dt ukase, 
that his consultations with his colleagues in the 
Working Committee were phoney and that the 
special invitees to the committee’s meetings had been 
hand-picked. But, ironically, Mr. Krishna Menon 
was one of the special invitees. 

Let me now quote I^ress Trust of India to keep 
the record straight. The agency said : 

“Although the Working Committee authorised 
him to meet only those (Jongress Members of Parlia- 
ment whom he chose, Mr. Kamaraj agreed to meet 
all Congress M. P.s who had any views to offer on the 
subject. The Congress President had also made it a 
point to meet all those M.P.s who were known to 
prefer candidates other than Mr. Shastri.” He met 
Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon and his small coterie of 
admirers. Almost every M.P. who wanted to have his 
say, the one or two leaders who wanti.d the status quo 
with Mr. Nanda as Prime Minister to continue, the 
Scheduled Caste supporters of Mr. Jagjivan Bam and 
those like the Madhya Pradesh Chief Minister, Mr. 
D. P. Mishra, who favoured Mrs. Indira Gandhi, 
all were heard. All that the technique of consensus 
achieved was to keep these different stiggestions 
below the surface and ensure that an impression of 
serious division within the Congress on the choice of 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s successor was not created within 
andwi hout the country. In the context of the build- 
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up abroad that India and its ruling party would go 
to pieces on the morrow of the disappearance from 
the scene of Nehru and the fissiparous tendencies at 
work within the country, an unseemly public wrangle 
would hive created an unnecessary problem for the 
country, though in the ultimate analysis the election 
of Mr. Lai llahadur by a convincing majority was not 
in doubt. So it was not to give an edge to Mr. Lai 
Bahadur over his rival that the (iongress President 
evolved his modw opernndi. ft was for a larger and 
nobler purpose. 

The Patriot report further said, “The decision 
authorising Mr. Kamaraj to obtain ‘consensus and 
tender advice' was preceded by a stormy debate in 
which two Chief Ministers and three members of the 
committee opposed the move. They said the pro- 
posed proccniure was undemocratic and violated the 
spirit of the party constitution." 'Phese champions 
of democracy included the late Mr. Partap Singh 
Kairon and Mr. Biren Mitra, the then (!hicf Ministers 
of Punjab and Orissa resj)ectivcly, Mr. V'. K, Krishna 
Mcnon and Mr. Bijn Patnaik. Mr. Morarji Desai 
lirst thought that an election would be a better way 
of deciding tlie issue. When the Congress President 
and others pointed oiit that an openly contested elec- 
tion might vitiate the atmosphere instead of improv- 
ing it, Mr. Desai readily fell in witl) the idea and 
agreed to the consensus method of tvscertaining the 
will of the members. Mr. Mitra, Mr. Kairon and Mr. 
Patnaik, however, stuck to the position that the Par- 
liamentary Party should be left free to make its 
choice. But the overwhelming opinion was that the 
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Working CJommittee as tlie policy-making body of the 
party was entitled to guide the parliamentary wing. 
One of the members recalled that in the past even 
decisions like agreeing to the partition of the country 
in 1947 were taken by the Working (Committee and 
not the Legislature Party, .iawaharlal Nehru also 
had stressed on several occasions that the Working 
Clommittee and not tlie Parliamentary Party would 
have the final say in the choice of his successor. It 
was the Working Committee and later the All- India 
Congress (tommittee that had endorsed the Kama- 
ru] Plan and authorised the late Prime Minister to 
implement it as he thought fit, 'Phe Parliamentary 
Party was nowhere in the picture. Jawaharlal did 
not consult the Parliamentary Party when he decided 
t o accept the resignations of senior Ministers like Mr. 
Morarji Desai and Mr. .Tagjivan Kam. 

Nor is the consensus idea a new brain wave of 
Mr. Kamaraj and others to crown their nominee, 
Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri, as the Prim^* Minister of 
India. In Britain, which is the home of the West- 
minster type of })arliamentarv democracy, the for- 
mer Prime Minister, Mr. Haiold Macmillan, had 
followed an almost identical proceiUire in picking his 
successor in When ill-health made him give 

up the Prime Ministei'ship, he had deputed different 
iwrsons to consult membei’s of his ('abinet. 
Conservative meinbei*s of *he Commons, including 
junior ministers, '.rory Lords and the constituency 
parties. Lord Dilhome had polled the Cabinet, the 
Chief Whip, Mr. Redmayne, sounded the party 
members of the House of Commons, including* the 
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junior ministers. Lord St. Aldwyn, Ohief Whip in the 
House of Lords, consulted the elders who regularly 
took the Tory whip and Lord Poole, Mrs. Shephard 
and Lord Ohelmer ascertained the wishes of the 
constituency parties. 

Seven yeare earlier in 1956 when Mr. Macmillan 
became Prime Minister nearly all the Tory 
M.P.S had expressed their views, mostly favour- 
able to Mr. Macmillan, but there was no formal 
count. To quote Randolph S. Churchill,^ “usually 
when the office of Prime Minister falls vacant, there 
are no more than two obvious contenders .... Some- 
times when there are two contenders, a third name 
emerges ... as a compromise .... But never before 
have there been as many as five contentlers with 
plausible pretensions to be Prime Minister and leader 
of the party. This was the unprecedented factor that 
mainly caused Macmillan to draft his memorandum 
(suggesting a consensus) to the fJabinet .... When 
the soundings had been ordered, . . . when the reports 
had been completed, there was a vacuum in the sense 
that no conspiracy, intrigue or cabal was likely to 
have any influence.” 

(Ihurchill was categorical that “the strongest 
thing borne in upon me is the magnificent service . . . 
that Mr. Macmillan rendered to the monarchy, the 
nation and the Tory party. From his sick bed at the 
risk of his life, he contrived out of chaos that the 
Qutten was spared embarrassment, that the nation 
should have a strong Government and that the Tory 
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party would have the best opportunity of winning the 
General Election .... Never in the history of the 
Tory party, or indeed of any other British political 
party, have such full and diligent enquiries been 
made in the selection of a new leader. This was no 
decision made in a ‘smoke-filled room’. Everyone 
in the party had had an opportunity to make his or 
her views felt, and the restilt of the canvass had been 
decisive. There was no election, no precise counting 
of noses! It was Tory democracy in action.” 

Jawaharlal Nehru could not render such a last 
service to India because his end was sudden and 
swift. In spite of failing health, he would not bring 
himself to believe that his life-time might not last 
very long. But, there was no doubt Avhat his wishes 
would have been if he had had an opportunity to 
decide how' his successor should be chosen. The 
implementation of the Kamaraj Plan under his 
active guidance, the stubbornness with which he 
resisted the idea of Mrs. Indira Gandhi’s inclusion 
in the Cabinet with a view to grooming her for Prime 
Ministership and the unhesitating manner in which 
he had brought back Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri into 
the Cabinet after his January illness were un- 
mistakable straws in the wind. 

Moreover, in 1946 when Jawaharlal was chosen 
leader of the party and the Government, there w’as 
no formal election. Though Sardar Patel, his senior 
in years, was in the field, Gandhi ji had decided that 
Jawaharlal should lead the team and a strict dis- 
ciplinarian that he was Sardar Patel readily abided 
by the decision. It would not have been impossible 
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for hini to have asked for an election and also to have 
polled a considerable number of votes though 
Jawaharlal would have won. Perhaps there could 
have been other candidates too, Mr. (1. Kajagopala- 
chari, Aphaiya J. B. Kripalani and others. But 
Gandhiji did not allow the Pandora’s box to be 
opened anti the old guard had maintained the tradi- 
tion until 1904. After 8al*dar Patel’s death and the 
exit from the(!ongress of Mr. (1. Rajagopalachari and 
Acharya Kri{>alani there was no one in the 
party •who could even think of opposing .fawaharlal 
Nehru. Whether it was in the interest of ])arty unity 
or for megalomaniaeal purposes, the t'ongress even 
w'hen it w'as not a political entity but a front of main- 
faces tried to appear united. Loyalty to that tradi- 
tion and adherence to the jirineiple ha<l made Mr. 
Kamaraj, Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri ainl even Mr. 
Morarji Desai favour and appr<jve of the consensus 
idea. Tf the Congress had placed undue emphasis on 
the form of democracy and not its ctintcnt, the 
Parliamentary Party would not have quietly acqui- 
esced in Jawaharlal’s decision in 1901 demoting the 
deputy leaderahip of the party and divorcing it from 
the succession issue. Mr. Morarji Desai had sutfered 
by that decision, for otherwise the way would hav#* 
been paveil for his idtimatc succession to the high 
office. Still Mr. Desai had accepted that decision of 
the leader without a munnur of protest while, at that 
time, persons belonging to the Palriol school of 
thought had forgotten their adherenoe to formal 
democracy and acclaimed Jawaharlal Nehru’s action. 

There was still another ovemding consideration 
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which evidently weighed heavily with Mr. Morarji 
Desai. It was the neetl to maintain the image of 
India after Nehru. Many Western observers, even 
those who voiced appreciation of the Indian experi- 
ment ill parliamentary democracy, took a gloomy 
view of the future of the system in India after Nehru. 
They had predicted the break-up of the (Jongress 
Party under the impact of an internecine war of 
succ'ession. 'fliis was not mere wishful thinking but 
was based on the divisive elements which remained 
under the surface in Nehru’s time. Jawaharlal did 
not allow the issue to be clinched but, as it w'ere, 
rode out the storm. It was naturally expected that 
after his death these elements would rule the roast. 
It was jirimarily to guard against this danger that 
the leaders agreed to tlic consensus procedure. 

'I’lie most sinister asjieet of the type of propa- 
ganda jx'ddled by Patriot was that it w'as not, as 
some erroneously thought, in support of Mr. Morarji 
Desai or even Mr, Nanda. ft was in cilect a calculated 
attempt to sow the seeds of discord m the Congress 
Party and prevent the eniergenee of a united and 
strong leadership. Kven on .June 1, when the pic- 
ture was clear and Mr. Lai Bahadur ha<l emerged as 
the unanimous choice of the pai’ty for Prime Minister- 
ship, the paper wrote : “He (Mr. Kamaraj) had 
before him half-a-dozen names of ‘candidates' and 
till late in the evening (on the previous ilay) he met 
over a hundred persons, tn this ‘open voting' some 
of the interviewed ( Jongressmen naturally expressed 
their preference for Mr. yhastri, who is known to 
enjoy the support of the close associates qt Mr. 
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Kamaxaj and Mr. Atulya Ghosh, but a substantial 
section of them also expressed themselves in favour 
of others .... Mr. Desai cancelled a meeting of his 
supporters in view of the undertaking given’ by him 
(to the Congress President to abide by the consensus) 
but they (the supporters of Mr. Desai) met and 
decided to carry on the preparations for a show-down. 
Some Maharashtrian Members of Parliament . . . 
reportedly suggested the name of Mr. Y. B. Chavan. 
Among the candidates about whom Mr. Kamaraj 
was obtaining ‘open votes' was mentioned Mr. S. K. 
Patil. At the same time, Mr. .ragjivan Ham’s 
supporters were canvassing support for him and cast- 
ing their ‘open vote' in his fav(»iir.” 

The foregoing was pure wishful thinking. In 
the atmosphere then prevailing it was not difficult 
to mention a name and find suf)port for it among 
M. P.8 and others. Mrs. Gandhi, for instance, was 
quite a hot favourite. In fact, the supporters of 
many other candidates, including Mr. Lai Bahaclur, 
voiced their preference for her and Mr. Lai Bahadur 
himself made no secret of his preparedness to step 
down in favour of Mrs. Gandhi if slie were willing to 
shoulder the burden. But Mrs. Gandhi was then not 
inclined even to join the Gabinet, not to talk of 
heading it. Also, Mr. Sanjiva Reddy, Mr. Atulya 
Ghosh and Mr. S. K. Patil thought that she was too 
inexperienced to be at the helm of affairs. Mr. 
Morarji Desai shared that opinion and made no bones 
about expressing it. 8o did his supporters. 

Funnily enough, Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon also 
was in the run. Though the number of his supporters 
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could be counted on the fingers of one’s hands, 
according to the Patriot way of reporting, Mr. Menon 
also could be listed as a candidate! As I have already 
stated, some Scheduled (!aste M.P.s had felt that 
Mr. Jagjivan Ram should contest the election. But 
apart from upsetting Mr. Desai’s calculations of 
support from the Scheduled Caste M.P.s this move 
had no other significance in the siiccession story. In 
faet, it was even said that Mr. Atulya Ghosh had 
inspired the move of the Scheduled Caste M.P.s to 
force on Mr. Morarji Desai a realisation of his limited 
following. I had occasion to talk to some of the spon- 
sors of Mr. Jagjivan Ram’s candidature. They did 
not give the impression of being very serious 
about it. As for the Maharashtra M.P.s, they had 
agreed to follow their leader, Mr. Chavan, but not 
to put him up as a candidate for Prime Minister- 
ship. Mr. Chavan himself never seriously enter- 
tained hopes of becoming Prime Minister. He 
was in Washington when Jawaharial Nehru died 
and by the time he returned to New Delhi an 
atmosphere of contest between Mr. Lai Bahadur 
and Mr. Desai had been built up. He first wanted to 
be non-aligned; for some time he even toyed with 
the idea of proposing Mrs. Gandhi for Prime Minister- 
ship, but on the crucial Sunday he and his fellow 
Maharashtra M.P.s unequivocally threw in their 
lot with Mr. Lai Bahadur. 

The Patriot report funher alleged that “the 
alliance behind Mr. Shastri was based on an under- 
standing. According to this understanding, it is 
believed, he would share power with one of . the 
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Chief Ministers deprived of office under the Kamaraj 
plan and make him Deputy Prime Minister.” 'fho 
reference here was to Mr. Sanjiva Roddy. When the 
Andhra M.P.s met on Saturday evening to decide 
their course of action, notwithstanding the exist- 
ence of a small anti-Sanjiva Reddy faction among 
them, they unanimously agrml that Mr. Lai Bahadur 
should be the next I’rime Minister, Andhra Mem- 
bers of Parliament belonging to what was called the 
Sanjivayya Group sharetl this view. I’hey had two 
choices : Mrs. Gandhi and Mr. Lai Bahadur in that 
order of priority, ff Mrs. Gandhi was not t<.) be a 
candidate they would whole-heartedly support Mr. 
Lai Bahadur. Kven Raja Raiueshwar Rao, who as a 
member of the Parliamentary Party executive had 
earlier wanted fivedom of (leeision for the Parlia- 
mentary Party, did not canvass support for Mr. 
Desai at the meeting of the Andiira (longress M.P.s. 

As for the insinuation of horse-trading between 
Mr. Lai Bahadur and Mr. Sanjiva Reddy it was as 
baseless as the rest of the rep<jrt. As late as oii the 
morning of June 7 when the S{)ecial train carrying the 
ashes of Jawaharlal Xchru left foi' .Allahabad, Mr. 
Sanjiva Re<ldy had no idea that he was going to be 
included in the Shastri ( Jabinet. He hafl programmed 
to leave for Hyderaba<l within tiie next two days, 
the obsequies of Jawaharlal Xehru having been 
over and the election of the new leader having been 
completed. Mr. Morarji Desai's refusal to join the 
Shastri Cabinet with a rank inferior to that of Mr. 
Nanda had made Mr, Shastri otter a Cabinet post to 
Mr. Sanjiva Reddy. Mr. Kamaraj reportedly sug- 
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gested his name. Mr. Reddy Avas first asked to take 
over the Food and Agriculture portfolio. When he 
declined, Mr. Subramaniam was shifted from Steel, 
Mines and Fuel to Food and Agriculture and Mr. 
Sanjiva Reddy took over the new Ministry, of Steel 
and Heavy Fngineering. A report was current 
those days — I could not find confirmation or refuta- 
tion for it — that Mr. Lai Bahadur wanted a strong 
man like Mr. Dcsai to hamlle the Food and Agri- 
culture portfolio so that he could make the States 
fall in line with tin; Oentre on the crucial food front. 
While Mr. T)esai had no objection to any portfolio, 
he definitely would not agrt'c to be Mr. Xanda’s 
junior in the Cabinet. He told me that he Avould 
have accepted any portfolio worthy of him with 
No. 2 rank in the ('abinel. 

Pairiot had also tried to ex])loit the popula- 
rity of Mrs. (landhi in sup})ort of its pet idea of 
continuance of the ■•statits quo and postponement of 
the election by a couple of months, tt must be 
sti’essed in this connection that it was not out of 
any particular liking for Mr. Xanda that this line 
was trotted out. ft was to prolong the suspense and 
fish in the troubled waters. As it was clear — ^Mr. 
Xanda himself never denied it— the Home Minister 
did not have the support of the majority in the 
Parliamentary Party nor was he a favourite of the 
organisational wing. So Ids continuance as Prime 
Minister would have given rise to recurring political 
crises Avithin the ruling party which its enemies could 
exploit. As far as f coulil gather, Mrs. Gandhi s 
expression of preference for the aiutu-'i quo whs in 
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the context of an inevitable contest for party leader- 
ship between Mr. Desai and Mr. Lai Bahadur. Until 
nearly the last moment Mr. Lai Bahadur had not 
reconciled himself to the idea of a contest. Even on 
Saturday evening he was heard saying that he would 
not like to be the leader if it meant that there would 
be an unseemly contest and canvassing preceding it. 
Mrs. Gandhi's own approach could perhaps be inter- 
preted as foil m 8. First, and foremost, she did not 
want to be the Prime Minister. She was definitely in 
favour of Mr. Lai Bahadur succeeding to the leader- 
ship because she thought that was what her late 
father had wanted in tlie last years of his life. She 
also visualised continuance of the liberal, democratic 
approach of Nehru under Mr. Lai Bahadur’s Prime 
Ministership, but if he was not to be there she said 
the stains quo should continue aruX Mr. Nanda as a 
leader next nearest to Nehru should remain the Prime 
Ministei*. Perhaps, here she reciprocated Mr. Desai’s 
feelings towards her and did not want him to be the 
Prime Minister. Against this background, to use Mrs. 
Gandhi’s name to defeat her objective of election of 
Mr. Lai Bahadur was a jugglery of facts. 

There was a significant sentence in Randolph 
Churchill’s appraisal of the consensus which crown- 
ed Sir Alec Douglas-Home as Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom. He said that in the “vacuum” 
which ensued there was no room for ajiy “conspiracy 
or intrigue or cabal”. The Indian experience with 
the consensus method was not similar in this respect. 
The reasons for it and its results will form the subject 
matter of later chapters. 
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Elimination By Consent 

The auccession story really began on January 
12, 1904, at Bhubaneswar where the Indian National 
Congress met for its 58th session. Jawaharlal Nehru 
suffered a stroke there. Doctors had been summon- 
ed from Delhi, but it was not knoum whether the 
Prime Minister would survive. So a suggestion W8^ 
made that Mr. Gulzari Lai Nanda, Mr. T. T. Krishna- 
machari, Mr. Y. B. (^havan and Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
should return to the Capital and form some kind of a 
caretaker government. As on May 27, it was again 
a problem of maintaining continuity of leader- 
ship in the government, but the idea did not find 
favour w’ith many of the Congress lea(b rs, including 
the Congress President, Mr. K. Kamaraj. Mean- 
while the doctors from New Delhi arrived and 
found that Pandit ji was out of immediate danger. 
What he needed was rest for some weeks. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Nanda and Mr. Krishnamachari were 
asked to proceed to the (Jajutal and share between 
themselves the responsibilities and portfolios of the 
Prime Minister. There -as no mention of Mr. 
Chavan or the possible inclusion of Mrs. Gandhi in 
the Cabinet. 

Here it is necessary to understand the political 
background against which the Bhubaneswar s^ion 
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of the Congress met. The Kamaraj Plan had been 
put in practice and three senior Cabinet Ministers, 
Mr. Morarji Besai, Mr. fTagjivan Ram and Mr. 
Jjal Bahadur Shastri had left the Government. T'hey 
were to 'be drafted for party work. But an entirely 
different interpretation was put on the Kamaraj 
Plan by several Congre8.s leaders themselves, ft was 
said that in the interests of homogeneity in govern- 
ment, both at the Centre and in the .State.s, some 
leadei's had to be dropjied. Mr. Morarji Desai's 
presence in the Central (Cabinet did not obviously 
lend itself to homogeneity in thinking or action. 
I^ut it was also on record that Mr. Desai rai-ely assert- 
ed himsell. In the case of Mr. .lagjivau Ram, there 
were some charges and his continuance as Minister 
was proving an embarras.sment. liut the third 
senior minister to resign nndw tin* Kamaraj 
Plan was Mr. I>al liahadur Sha.stri. in whose case 
there was neither tin* question of homogeneity nor 
of rectitude. Acconling to one .school of thought, Mr. 
Shastri was inchnled among the vi(*tims of tlie jdan 
to avoid giving the impre.'^.sioii tliat the Kamaraj 
Plan which had been evolved as a devicf* to stream- 
line the party organisation was in eflcct a |>olitieal 
manoeuvre. 'I'hese .sources had confidently pre- 
dictwl in September that Mr. Lai Balnulur 

would soon be back in the Cabinet, perhaps, as 
Deputy Prime Minist(*r. 

'Ihere was still another interpretation of the 
Kamaraj Plan. (Strictly speaking, the plan emerged 
out of Mr. Kamaraj s desire to give up office in his 
home State of Madras and devote himself to mass 
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contact work to counter the growing influence of the 
Dravida Munnetra Khazagam, a militant anti- 
Brahmin and anti-North fndian organisation of 
Madras. Tt was also felt that w'ith the Prime 
Minister's failing health, arrangements should be 
made for the emergence and grooming of a succes- 
sor: at that time Mr. Morarji Desai was No. 2 in 
the (Jabinet. fn lOtil an effort was also made to 
get him elected Deputy Leader of the Party 
and the de facto Deputy Prime Minister. .Tawaharlal 
Nehru, however, scotched the move, evidently 
rcrt’ising that Mr, Desai would not be able to hold the 
country and the party together. He had down- 
graded the ])Osition of Deputy Leader bj- 
multiplying it bj"^ two. 

While this had met with .seveiv criticism from a 
sectioi; of the Press, t'ongressmen, by and large, 
were not unduly perturbed by it. The reason was not 
far to seek. Kven those who admired Mr. Morarji 
Desai's uncompromising stand on many issues felt 
he lacked dynamism. As a (\)ngress M.P. put it, 
]Mr. Desai identified dogmatism with determination 
of purpose. His attitude to the formation of a sepa- 
rate State of Maharashtra was an instance in point. 
Nehru also was averse to stretching the linguistic 
principle too far and Balkanising the country on 
the basis of language. He did not readily acquiesce 
in the Andhra <lcmand f v separation Lorn the 
undivided State of Madras. He resisted for 
quite some time the carving out of a Maharashtra 
State from Bombay. But when public opinion 
overwhelmed him Nehru gracefully acknowled'ged 
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the supremacy of the majority in a democracy. But 
not so Mr. Desai. This misplaced firmness had evi- 
dently alienated Congressmen outside Gujarat, 
especially in the non-Hindi speaking States, from 
the former Finance Minister. Therefore, confronted 
with the possibility of Nehru not being there for 
long and the prospect of Mr. Desai stepping into 
his shoes. Congress leaders from the southern 
States and West Bengal started thinking in terms of 
picking a more suitable successor. Their choice 
naturally fell on Mr. Lai Bahadur, who, as General 
Secretary of the Congress, had visited most of the 
States, straightening out disputes and bringing about 
reconciliation between warring groups. The (’ongress 
leaders from the non-Hindi speaking States were 
aware that Nehru’s successor would have to be from 
the Hindi region. At the same time, he would have 
to be liberal-minded, like Jawaharlal, in dealing 
with problems which might arise from the cultural 
diversity of the country. Mr. Lai Bahadur Shastri 
filled the bill eminently. 

According to one interpretation, the Kamaraj 
Plan was evolved to make Neliru relinquish the 
Prime Ministership and instal Mr. Lai Bahadur in 
his place. That would have had the added advantage 
of Neliru guiding from outside his successor and 
lending him the necessary strength and support, 
but ultimately Jawaharlal continued in office while 
Mr. Lai Bahadur resigned. Still he w^s marked out 
for leadership. 

Mr. Lai Bahadur’s exit from the Government 
was unobtrusive, — he had not only taken it in his 
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unassuming stride but had also seen to it that none 
of the persons claiming to be his supporters made it 
a controversial issue. Not so in the case of both 
Mr. Morarji Desai and Mr. S. K. Patil. Their 
“resignations” not only became a bone of cofitention 
but even threatened to develop into an apple of 
discord in the party. Mr. Desai did not give vent to 
his resentment if, as claimed by his supporters, he 
suffered from it. But Mr. P.atil did. It was no secret 
that Mr. Patil was not the apple of the Prime 
Minister’s eye. In July 1963 Nehru wanted to trans- 
fer him from the Food and Agriculture portfolio 
to the relatively innocuous Railway Ministry, 
because Mr. Patil’s championship of private enter- 
prise in the foodgrains trade did not tie up with the 
Government’s policy of acquiring a commanding 
position in the distribution of the necessities of life. 
Secondly, Mr. Patil was clubbed with Mr. Morarji 
Desai as a Right-winger and a protagonist of pro- 
American policies. The ('ommunifc<'< had been 
mounting a campaign against both of them and 
demanding their removal from the Government to 
balance the earlier exit of Mr. V. K. Krishna 
Menon and Mr. K. D. Malaviya. 

But between the two, Sadhoba, as Mr. Patil was 
familiarly called by both his traducers an<l admirers, 
is regarded as a sharper thorn in the llesh of the 
Communists and the so-ca’’ed Congress Lett. While 
Mr. Morarji is dogmatic, Mr. Patil is a pragmatist to 
his finger-tips. He is one of the very few crusaders 
against Communism among the top Congress 
leaders. Between the two, he has a greater under- 
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Standing of Communist theory and practice and does 
not hesitate to press into service some of the Com- 
munist methods in countering the Communists 
themselves. Mr. Patil is also an organisation man, 
while Mr. Desai gives the impression of having fallen 
between two stools — ideology and organisation. 

Even the pro-Americanism of the two leaders 
has a nuance. The Western Press, especially 
American, has built Mr. Desai up as the saviour of 
India from Nehru’s allegedly pro-fJommunist direc- 
tion to policies. But whenever the occasion arose for 
an ideological showdown in the (’ongress, Mr. Desai 
felt silence was golden. Mr. Patil, on the other hand, 
never made a secret where he stood. He sincerely 
believes that India has much to learn from the 
American experience in the matter of industrial 
development. The Soviet systenrof the State run- 
ning the economy is anathema to him. Mr. Patil, 
who owes his position in politics to Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel, has imbibed many of the master's mental 
predilections. Like Sardar Patel, Mr. Patil is a man 
of action. He chafes at theorising and j)revarication. 
But while the Sardar had the weakness of rocklike 
immobility in the matter of decisions he had taken, 
l}eing a relatively later edition of the great Sardar, 
Mr. Patil is flexible, almost dynamic. 

In methodology, Mr. Morarji Desai and Mr. 
Patil are not only not twin souls but are also like 
chalk and cheese. Mr. Desai has a knack of making 
articles of faith and principles of his political philo- 
sophy of trivial issues like prohibition of use of 
alcohol. He thus lends himself to the charge of 
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being a kill-joy in an increasingly materialist world. 
This has had two unhealthy results. First, the 
tendency has grown among sections of people to 
turn the spotlight on his personal life, which will 
be embarrassing even for one who has renounced the 
world. And Mr. Desai is no recluse. Secondly, 
even extremely rational suggestions, like the need 
for austerity and avoidance of conspicuous consump- 
tion, when made by Mr. Desai, got enveloped in a 
moralist aura. The more puritanical capers 
Mr. Desai cut, the more obscurantist he seemed. It 
was unfortunate because Mr. Desai is anything but 
orthodox. 

Mr. Patil does not .suffer from such drawbacks. 
His views on the weaknesses of human beings, like 
sex and drink, are extremely rational. He does not 
believe in politicians imposing a moral code on 
citizens. Mr. Patil, unlike Mr. Desai, does not carry 
a halo round his head. He is intensely human. If 
Mr. Desai is rigid, Mr. I’atil is resilient. He shared Mr. 
Desai’s abhorrence of splitting up l^ombay into 
Gujarat and Maharashtra States but he did not 
make a crusade of it. Thus, while Mr. Desai staked 
his political future on putting down the Maharashtra 
agitation, Mr. Patil was not so deeply involved in 
the affair. 

Mr. Patil is also open to persuasion. Sheikh 
Abdullah who tried to convert Central- leaders to 
his way of thinking on Kashmir, felt he was address- 
ing a stone wall when arguing with Mr. Desai. 
Mr. Patil, on the other hand, was more receptive to 
views he did not share. On the question of Hindi 
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being India’s official language, Mr. Desai is lin- 
budging that it should be so here and now. Mr. Patil, 
on the other hand, is prepared to meet the opponents 
of Hin^i half way. The Bombay Pradesh Congress 
Committee, one of the best organised party units in 
the country, owes its position to Mr. Patil’s 
labours. He convincingly vanquished the Socialists 
and the Communists, both of whom once had a foot- 
hold in India’s premier city. He raised several Con- 
gress workers from very humble positions in life 
into party leaders of timber. He absorl)ed, pain- 
lessly and without political complications, the 
whilom Muslim League in Bombay, a consummation, 
if it had been accomplished in Kerala, would have 
saved the State its present problems. When Mr. 
V. K. Krishna Menon was put up as a ('ongresa 
candidate for the Lok Sabha election from North 
Bombay, Mr. Patil made no bones of his displeasure 
at it, even at the risk of further alienating .lawahar- 
lal. It was because ('-ominunists and their (Jongress 
friends like Mr. Krishna Menon arc anathema to 
him. Whenever the battle against the (•omraunists 
had to be joined, be it in Andhra Pradesh or Kerala, 
Mr. Patil was there with his plain speaking and 
militant tactics. When the situation <lemanded, he 
revised his former opposition to the Socialists, 
especially the Right-wingers among them, and 
tried to rally them to the task of what he regarded 
as the common fight against the Communists. 
But not so Mr. Desai. He, too, was not enthusiastic 
about Mr. Krishna Menon’s politics. But he adopted 
a lukewarm attitude to the North Bombay election. 
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In October 1962, when the demand grew in the Con- 
gress Parliamentary Party for Mr. Krishna Menon’s 
removal from the vital Defence portfolio, Mr. Desai, 
whom many expected to spearhead the movement, 
preferred to stay in the wings rather than* at the 
centre of the stage. Worse still, he tried to make 
up with Mr. Krishna Menon at the time of the leader- 
ship contest in May 1964. 

Though their Communist critics bracketed 
Mr. Desai and Mr. Patil, after their «*xit from the 
Government, the two leaders soon parted company. 
Mr. !’atil joined Mr. Sanjiva lioddy and Mr. Atulya 
Ghosh to constitute what is now called the collective 
leadership or less cu])hcmistically the Syndicate. 
These were the men who had cliosen Mr. Lai Bahadur 
as the future Prime Minister of India. They got to 
work when a crisis loomed large on the political 
horizon following Nehru’s stroke at Bhubaneswar. 
They fii^t scotched a move for a caretaker govern- 
ment composed primarily of Mr. Nanda. Mr. Krish- 
namachari, Mr. C^havan and Mrs. Gandhi. The im- 
mediate result of this development was an alter- 
native arrangement involving a division of labour 
between Mr. Nanda and Mr. Krishnamachari. 
This had two unexpected results — one, an unneces- 
sary gulf between Mr. Nanda and Mr. Lai Bahadur 
for some time and, secondly, the coming together of 
Mrs. Gandhi and Mr. Chav; 

Jawaharlal, who was by now recovering from the 
stroke, had expressed a desire that Mr. Lai Bahadur 
should return to the Cabinet. The Syndicate 
wholeheartedly endorsed the idea. It was quite on'tiie 
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cards that Nehru was aware that after him the 
Syndicate would gain the upper hand in the party 
and that it had Mr. Lai Bahadur in mind to step 
into his shoes. Jawaharlal also had a soft corner in 
his large heart for Mr. Lai Bahadur. His earlier 
efforts to groom Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan and 
Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon as successors having gone 
awry, Nehru thought a comparative dark horse 
like Mr. Lai Bahadur, with the support of power- 
ful party leaders might be able to till the bill. Above 
all, he did not like his datighter, Mrs. Gandhi, to be 
drawn into the leadership struggle, es])ecially ii\ his 
life-time. Mr. Lai Bahadur’s candidature eliminated 
that possibility. 

But Mr. Nanda had misgivings about it not 
because he dislikeil Mr. Lai Bahadur but because he 
was afraid that it would be the thin end of the wedge 
of return to the Government of other ex-Minis- 
ters — ^Mr. Desai, Mr. Jagjivan Bam and Mr. Patil. 
Especially between Mr. Desai and Mr. Nanda thtTe 
was no love lost. Unkind critics had alleged that 
Mr. Nanda was afraid of losing his second rank in 
the Cabinet by the re-entry of Mr. Desai and Mr. 
Jagjivan Ram who were earlier senior to him. But 
if it were so, Mr. Nanda .should have been more 
opiiosed to Mr. Lai Bahadur's return because that 
might lead to the deprivation of his present Home 
portfolio. Secondly, ranking in the C'abinet had no 
meaning unless one was aspiring to the top position 
and it must be said to Mr. Nanda’s credit that 
except perhaps during a few hours on May 30, he 
never entertained hopes of remaining Prime 
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Minister. An idealist and an aloof intellectual, 
Mr. Nanda lacked following both within the Par- 
liamentary Party and the (Jongress organisation. A 
Punjabi, reared under Gandhi ji’s influence in Gujarat, 
he had no moorings, especially in the power political 
sense, either in Punjab or CJujarat. A trade unionist 
given to distrust of the monied classes, he was not in 
a very happy position in the Government. To be 
suspect in the eyes of the Big Business, be it on 
ideological grounds or for altrustic motives, is not a 
qualification in the Government of Socialist India! 

Mr. Nanda's opposition to Mr. Lai Bahadur’s 
”ci irn to the Government had the expected result 
of cooling off relations between the two. Simul- 
taneously, Mr. Xanda began to move closer to Mrs. 
Gandhi , a development which was interpreted as an 
effort to counter Mr. Lai Bahadur’s advancement by 
pitting Mrs. Gandhi against him. At this time, presu- 
mably at the instance of the Syndicate, it was widely 
canvassed that to reheve the Prime Alinister’s burden, 
Mrs. Gandhi should be taken into tlie Cabinet as 
Foreign Minister. The idea, according to some obser- 
vers, was to block her way to the Prime Ministership 
by making her the Foreign Minister. Jawaharlal, 
however, firmly opposed bringing Mrs. Gandhi 
into the Government. He also scrupulously avoided 
doing or saying anything which might give the im- 
pression that he wanted his daughter to succeed 
him. 

The estrangement born of this development 
between Mr. Nanda and Mr. Lai Bahadur unfor- 
tunately grew with time. Mr. Lai Bahadur returned 
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to the Cabinet on January 24 as Minister without 
Portfolio, but with a fourth rank — two steps 
below Mr. Nanda. Self-styled supporters of the two 
leaders made much of it to exacerbate the already 
delicate* situation. At an informal meeting with 
correspondents soon after ho was sworn in as Minister 
without Portfolio, Mr. Lai Bahadur was asked about 
the departments he would handle and his rank. He 
gave his rank as fourth and said he would generally 
assist the Prime Minister in his work. But ho wanted 
the Press to be circumspect in giving out the news 
lest Mr. Nanda should take it amiss. Not being 
Mr. Morarji Desai, Mr. Lai Bahadur did not make 
much of the ranking in the (?abinet. 

Still the newspapers wore full of reports of basic 
differences between Mr. Lai Bahadur and Mr. 
Nanda, of a shadow battle of succession being fought 
between them. Some even saitl that Mr. Nanda was 
fronting for Mrs. Gandhi. The good old days of 
antipatl'iy betweim Mr. Morarji Desai and Mr. 
Nanda were recalled. Mr. Desai, who was then the 
Finance Minister, would refuse to attend meetings 
of the Planning Commission because Mr. Nanda 
presided over them. By virtue of the fact that in 
1937 he was a Cabinet Minister in Bombay while 
Mr. Nanda was only a Parliamentary Secretary, Mr. 
Desai claimed political seniority over him. To avoid 
the controversy, Mr. Nehru would attend such 
important meetings of the Planning Commission 
and preside over them. Sometimes the meetings 
would be held in the Finance Ministfy so that Mr. 
Desai could be in the chair. Luckily neither Mr. Lai 
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Bahadur nor Mr. Nanda was east in Mr. Desai’s 
mould. So this problem never arose between them. 
The so-called rivalry between them did not ajwiimft 
such trivial manifestations. Mr. Lai Bahadur grace- 
fully accepted the fourth position in the Cabinet and 
attended Cabinet meetings over which Mr. Nanda 
presided in the absence of Nehru. 

Meanwhile, Sheikh Abdullah was released fol- 
lowing a change of government in Jammu and 
Kashmir. Mr. Lai Bahadur played an important part 
in the developments. The sacred relic of Prophet 
Mohammed at the Hazratbal Shrine, near Srinagar, 
was stolen. It had touched off stormy protests all 
over the Kashmir Valley, leading to the exploita- 
tion of the religious sentiments of the people by 
Pakistan. There were serious communal distur- 
bances in East Pakistan, which found an echo in 
Calcutta and i)arts of Orissa and Bihar. Mr. Nanda 
was thus not free to go to Kashmir and attend to 
the explosive situation there, though as Home 
Minister it was his job. Secondly, the failure of the 
Home Secretary, Mr. Viswanathan, and other 
Honie Ministry officials to tackle the situation in 
Srinagar, had shown that a purely administrative 
approach was not enough. So, Mr. Lai Bahadur 
was sent to Kashmir. 

Thanks to his suave statesmanship and adroit 
skill in achieving a compromise, Mr. Lai Bahadur 
ensured that the reco\ . red relic was peacefully 
identiffed and the problem solved. He then diverted 
his attention to the deeper political issue and 
brought about a change of government, which led 
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directly to the release of Sheikh Abdullah and his 
associates. The Prime Minister went out of his way 
to compliment Mr. Lai Bahadur on his handling of 
what seemed an intractable situation in Kashmir. 
All this provided fuel to the fire of aloofness between 
Mr. Lai Bahadur and Mr. Nanda. Above all, while 
Mr. Lai Bahadur reacted in his characteristic soft- 
spoken manner to Sheikh Abdullah's speeches after 
his release, Mr. Nanda took recourse to blunt speak- 
ing. This came to be interpreted as an effort by Mr. 
Nanda to throw a spanner into the elaborate compro- 
mise achieved by Mr. Lai Bahadur and sabotage a 
possible rapprochement between Mr. Nehru and 
Sheikh Abdullah. While Mr. Nanda was second to 
none in upholding the secular })olicics of N<>hru and 
in dealing sympathetically with the victims of the 
anti-Muslim riots in Kourkela and .Jamshedpur, he 
did not see eye to eye with the ncw“ Kashmir policy. 
A picture was, therefore, painted of Mr. Nanda 
leading an extremist attack on the liberal Kashmir 
policy evolved by Mr. Lai Bahadur. Even Sheikh 
Abdullah had once or twice given expression to an 
apprehension that Mr. Lai Bahadur might succumb 
to Mr. Nanda’s pressure, instead of standing up to 
it. 

Finding the situation getting exaggerated in the 
Preas and elsewhere, Mr. Nanda had addressed a 
personal letter t<i Mr. Lai Bahadur, placing all the 
cards on the table. It wa,s a very moving docu- 
ment, born of feeling and sincerity. Mr. Nanda also 
sent copies of the letter to some other colleagues, 
one of whom had leaked it to the Press. The news- 
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paper version of the letter, instead of doing justice 
to Mr. Nanda’s sentiments and promoting his objec- 
tive of a better understanding with Mr. Lai Bahadur, 
further clouded the issue. So, to keep the record 
straight, I am giving the text of the Icttcivherc. It 
read : 

New Delhi, February 27, 1964. 
My dear Lai Bahadurji, 

I am impelled to write this letter to you because 
of some strange things I have been hearing during 
these days. I am told that air in the Central Hall 
(of Parliament) is thick with the gossip that there 
are sharp differences between us and our relations 
are under some kind of strain. The ncAvspapers 
have also been saying things whic^h may feed this 
suspicion. There is, for example, Mankekar’s 
article in the Indian Express of the 26th instant 
in which he puts me as '"a possible rival in the 
running.” Some other papers, too, have been 
writing in the same strain. I have also learnt that 
some people are circulating mis.‘iiievous stories 
which are completely false. 

You know that I have always spoken to you 
with complete candour on all matters. I cannot 
imagine myself as having any part in any contest. 
We all pray that for many years no such situation 
should arise. 1 personally suffer from no illusion 
regarding my position. If 1 have any ambition at 
all, it would be to mai^c iny little contribution in 
solving some of the Nation's problems. You will 
recall that in the past we have rarely ever differed 
regarding any matter of significance. It l^appens 
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that even regarding lesser matters our views have 
hardly ever diverged. 

My only purpose in writing this letter is to assure 
you that I am at your service in any effort to fight 
such divisive influences within the party. 

Yours sincerely, 
Sd/- G. L. Nanda. 

The drift, however, continued until May 29, 
1964. On the day Nehru passed away, both Mr. 
Lai Bahadur and Mr. Nanda were too engrossed in 
grief and the new responsibilities staring both in the 
face to think of the gulf separating them. Mr. Nanda’s 
appointment as caretaker Prime Minister passed off 
eventlessly because both Mr. Nanda and Mr. I^al 
Bahadur knew that it was a stop-gap arrangement. 
May 28 also passed without any further develop- 
ment in the matter. The country cfCmated its hero 
that day. The following evening there was a 
condolence meeting in New Delhi, presided over by 
the President, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, and addressed 
by several foreign dignitaries who were present at 
the funeral. Both Mr. Nanda and Mr. Lai Bahadur 
attended the meeting which was a little United 
Nations. After the meeting, the two leaders met 
briefly at Mr. Nanda’s residence and discussed the 
leadership question. The frank exchange of views 
resulted in demolishing the wall of mistrust built 
over the previous five months. The gulf was bridged. 
Mr. Nanda reiterated what he had written in the 
letter of February 27, and prevailed lipon Mr. Lai 
Bahadur to agree to contest the leadership election, 
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if necessary. Mr. Lai Bahadur assured Mr. Nanda that 
they would pull together in the future whatever be 
their respective posts. That evening Mr. Nanda was 
Prime Minister and Mr. Lai Bahadur Minister without 
Portfolio. Today Mr. Shastri is Prime Ministeir and Mr. 
Nanda, Home Minister, but the two remain together, 
not to share the spoils of office which will be theirs for 
the mere asking in any dispensation but to work to- 
gether for ideals commonly shared. Thus began a 
new chapter in India’s political history. 
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Kamaraj Plan 

In a country where political consciousness is 
confined to a small section of the population the 
awareness of success or failure at the policy level is 
slow to penetrate the popular mind. Ironically 
enough in India, where the weight of public opi- 
nion ranged against the British under the leader- 
ship of Gandhiji and the Indian National Congress 
had brought to an end an empire on which the 
sun never set, political consciousness in tangible terms 
is an upper class monopoly. The freedom struggle 
against the alien rulers was fought on the basis of 
simple and straightforward nationalism. When 
in 1942 the late Mr. M. N. Hoy and others had legiti- 
mately pointed out that the rising menace of Fascism 
was more dangerous than the dying British imperia- 
lism, Gandhiji was not impressed by the argument. 
He stood foursquare by his principle that British 
hegemony over India was wrong and immoral, 
which appealed to the man in the street. He, there- 
fore, wanted it to be ended there and then, irrespec- 
tive of the relative merits ami demerits of imperialism 
and Japanese militarism. He did not also agree to 
the suggestion that in return for a promise of full 
self-government after the end of the war and im- 
mediate transfer of substantive power, the Congress 
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should agree to co-operate in the British war effort 
against Japan. It was not merely his adherence to 
non-violence, which to Gandhiji was an article of 
faith, that made him turn his face against such bar- 
gaining. It was his unshakable faith that*freedom 
for India was a moral necessity that made him 
launch the Quit India struggle. 

The approach of Jawaharlal Nehru and Maulana 
Azad was different. They had a wider world view 
of the situation. They sincerely desir^^d that Fascism 
should be defeated. Even when they did not condone 
the misdeeds of imperialism they were prepared to 
make independent India an ally in the struggle 
against the Axis Powers. So intense was their 
abhorrence of Fascism that at the Allahabad Con- 
gress in 1941 they were even prepared to forgo the 
leadership of Gandhiji to facilitate such a 
compromise. 

Here was the difference between the politically 
conscious upper crust of the Indian society and the 
masses throbbing with an emotional uige to be free 
from foreign rule. 'I'hat was why Gandhiji had to 
take up seemingly trivial Lut intensely sensitive 
issues like abolition of salt tax for his political 
campaigns. It was unthinkable for Jawaharlal 
Nehru to launch a salt satyagraha. Similarly, Nehru 
could not have thought of a struggle on what then 
seemed an impossible issue of immediate British 
withdrawal from India in 1942. He would have taken 
up a more specific, a more realisable and a more 
immediate problem. He would have also shown his 
awareness of the implication of the titanic struggle 
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between Fascism and the democracies, however 
imperfect the latter might be. 

Thanks to his association with Gandhiji, Nehru, 
the national leader of the political elite, was also the 
idol of the masses. He used his magnetic personality 
to convey to the people the gist of his ideas about 
socialism and democracy. He thus bridged the gulf 
by his many-sided personality. A well-knit party 
maehine and a trained eadre would have enabled the 
transmission of political consciousness to the masses. 
The people could thus be mobilised for nation- 
building tasks. These are the transmission belts which 
keep a communist society moving, liut the Congress 
had neither an organisation capable of such a mission 
nor did it boast of trained, id<‘alistic (adres. So, 
Nehru hsid to rely more and more oi\ his ])ers(jnal 
appeal. He had to exploit, perha]>s much against 
his will, the faith of the masse.s in his sincerity and 
devotion to the cause of national uplift. The tasks 
he set l>efore himself in economic ti'rms wer»‘ beyond 
accomplishment in a few decades. The eternal 
conflict between immiHliate imiirovement in econo- 
mic conditions and long-term planning with a view 
to establishing the productive ajiparatus for develop- 
ment stared him in the face. He had rightly chosen 
the longer and more diflieult path because after a 
spell of austerity the economy would deiinitely take 
off. But in the context of the grinding poverty of 
India’s millions the promise of a millcniiim ahead 
did not naturally enthuse the masses. 8o, again, the 
Nehru spell had to be pressed into service. Fven 
those who were sceptical of planning as a vehicle of 
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progress and who disbelieved in the efficiency and 
honesty of the administrative set-up were taken in 
by the promise of a better future, when made by 
him. 

Looking back at the three General Elections, 
which have so far taken place in the country, one 
notices a dwindling emphasis on policies. In 1951, 
next to the Congress, which had won a large majority 
of the seats at the Centre and in most of the States, 
the Communist Party was the only other group 
which had emerged unscathed. If the socialist 
slogans of the Communists had been responsible for 
their relative success in their pockets of influence 
in the undivided Madras State and West Bengal, it 
would be difficult to explain the Congress victory in 
the rest of the country. The ruling party was then 
relatively conservative in professions also. Only on 
the issue of secularism it distinguished itself from 
the extreme Rightwing groups. Jawaharlal him- 
self had then spoken against nationalisalion, calling it 
acquisition of junk in the Indian context and pleaded 
for a phased transition from a mixed economy to 
socialism. The Communists, on the other hand, 
demanded drastic land reforms and immediate nation- 
alisation and expropriation of foreign vested 
interests. The Socialists put before the electorate a 
cogent programme for levelling down disparities and 
evolution of a comprehensive social welfare pro- 
gramme. They demanded nationalisation of exist- 
ing industries like textiles and sugar. They opposed 
the burdening of the peasantry with compensation 
to be paid to expropriated intermediaries in the wiral 
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sector. By no stretch of imagination could it be 
said that while a relatively large number of people 
in the present Kerala and Andhra Pradesh plumped 
for the Communist ideas, the bulk of the populace in 
the rest” of the country was at home with the con- 
servative Congress. Nor could one explain the socia- 
list debacle in terms of ideology. Factors other 
than economic and political principles weighed 
with the electorate. 

But it was undeniable that the country had 
rejected a communal approach as distinct from the 
secular outlook of Nehru. He had thrown his full 
weight into the battle against communalism and 
won it unequivocally. There was another key to 
electoral success in the Indian conditions, which 
the Communists had been consistently employing 
but which the Rightwing in thq. party began to 
denounce after having been outplayed in the same 
game by the Left Communists in the mid-term 
General Election in Kerala in March 1005. It 
consisted of a judicious combination of the caste 
appeal, catering to regional urges, especially those 
based on language, an efficient organisation, con- 
centration of effort on chosen constituencies and 
plenty of funds. 

In the Second General Election the Congress had 
more or less the same programme which the Social- 
ists had placed before the country in 1951, except 
for the earlier socialist flair for expropriation. But 
the Congress suffered serious reverses in States like 
Maharashtra and Gujarat where ideologies were 
drowned in deeper linguistic loyalties. The Socialists 
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with a relatively conservative programme had fared 
much better than before, by jumping on the band- 
wagon of language agitations. In 1962, the Congress 
retrieved its position in Maharashtra, among other 
States, not because it flaunted a more radical pro- 
gramme, but because the linguistic grievance had 
been removed. As time passed, there was greater 
emphasis on the part of every party on language, 
caste and even religion. The Congress appeal being 
more effective and intensive in these respects jrielded 
better results. 

Even within the Congress rivalry between 
groups was often based on caste loyalties. In short, 
the Congress under Nehru presented a curious amal- 
gam of idealism, a make-shift ideology and expedi- 
ency. At the top was Jawaharlal Nehru with his 
ideals untarnished by a not-so-spotless record in 
office, with his flair for dynamic thinking and his 
unflinching adherence to both personal and political 
loyalties. But at the grass-roots level, the Congress 
depended as much as the other parties on the 
caste factor and on linguistic and other irrational 
loyalties of the people. It was not a case of delibe- 
rate hypocrisy as far as Jawaharlal was concerned. 
But he realised the role of expediency in power 
politics. He tried to enthuse the masses for a social 
revolution, for creating a new India on the ashes of 
the old and for transcending petty loyalties, but he 
was aware that every Congressman was not a Nehru. 
Congressmen had their limitations, inevitable in an 
organisation where admission was open to the and 
all and where ascendency to positions of influence 
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was not always dependent on merit and 
service. 

The cumulative result of these developments was 
that in 1963 the Congress found itself in an unenvi- 
able position. Thanks to the Nehru spell which 
would surely last his life-time, there was no fear of 
the party being dislodged from power. Years of 
addiction to unquestioned power had, however, 
generated an appetite for it, which transcended all 
other onsiderations. Since without a foothold in 
the organisation it was not possible to get into the 
government there was a scramble for party posts. 
This had bred several phenomena; one, there were 
those who paid lip sympathy to the ideas of Jawahar- 
lal Nehru and the ideals of the Congress wliatever 
be their own predilections or record in life. They 
often masqueraded as progressives, but ran the ad- 
ministration or conducted the party affairs in the 
interest of self-preservation. 'I’hen there were those 
who had their own way in their respective spheres 
of activity without crossing sword.^ with the national 
leadership. Thirdly, some controlled the party 
organisation and with it as a lever basked in the 
sunshine of administrative power. Others swayed 
only either of the two — the party apparatus or the 
official machinery — and engaged themselves in 
an endless tussle to consolidate and enlarge 
their grip. As tragedy would have it, Jawaharlal 
put up with all these categories. In several instances 
he did not mind what a State Government or a 
ministerial colleague at the (Centre did as long as the 
latter did not openly question policies which were 
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dear to Nehru’s heart. Similarly, he turned a blind eye 
to the obvious failings of his partymen who, mouthing 
radical slogans, lined their own pockets. The cor- 
ruption charges against Congress leaders professing 
radical opinions, like Mr. V. K. Krishnjf Menon, 
Mr. K. D. Malaviya, Mr. Partap Singh Kairon and 
Mr. Biju Patnaik, all of whom had ingratiated them- 
selves with Jawaharlal, were instanees in point.^ 
Similarly, many a Chief Minister disregarded the 
Centre’s advice about imposition of ceilings on land 
holdings and encouragement of co-operative farm- 
ing. But the late Prime Minister tolerated it. In 
the case of the former Union Pood and Agriculture 
Minister, Mr. S. K. Patil, he, however, nearly pre- 
cipitated a Cabinet crisis. Mr. Patil could have 
bought his peace with Jawaharlal by pledging 
verbal loyalty to a socialist rural programme. But 
he did not do so, not because of altruistic reasons 
but because he belonged to a school of thought 
which felt that confrontation with Nehru at the 
policy level was necessary to stem the tide of crypto- 
Communist iniUtration into tho ruling party. 
The then Food and Agriculture Minister thus made 
no secret of his dislike for State trading in food- 
grains, an idea with which the Planning Com- 
mission had been toying for some time. 

Even then, Jawaharlal did not join issue with Mr. 
Patil squarely. He could have asked tht' Food and 
Agriculture Minister to implement the Government’s 
policy faithfully or leave the Cabinet. Or he could 


Soe chapter 12 for a detailed discussion of the sahjeot. 
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have relieved Patil of the vital portfolio 

saying that his thinking on the food question did 
not tally with the declared policies of the Govern- 
ment. He did not do it. Instead, he embarked on 
shadow boxing. He asked Mr. Patil to shift to the 
Railway Ministry. Mr. PatU protested and offered 
to resign. He even carried the dispute to the Presi- 
dent who was then in Hyderabad. Unwilling to 
precipitate a crisis, Nehru ultimately relented. 

There was a significant aspect to the episode. 
While Nehru was keen to avoid a policy discussion 
with Mr. Patil and tried to present the suggested 
exchange of portfolios between Mr. Patil and Mr. 
Swaran Singh (who was then Railway Minister) 
as a mere administrative necessity, the Food and 
Agriculture Minister was spoiling for a showdown at 
the policy level. Many a conservative Congress heart 
would have bled for Mr. Patil if it had been admitted 
that he was paying for his aversion to a socialist 
agricultural policy. Protesting at the intended switch 
of portfolios, Mr. Patil told Nehru that his giving up 
the Food and Agriculture Ministry at that juncture 
would mean a reflection on his handling of the port- 
folio. Mr. Lai Bahadur was confronted with a simi- 
lar problem when in December 19f)4, Mr. Biju 
Patnaik threatened to make an issue in the councils 
of the party police investigation of corruption charges 
against politicians. Sensing that a veritable hor- 
nets* nest would be disturbed, Mr< J^al Bahadur 
emulated his illustrious predecessor. 

The Kamaraj Plan was conceived primarily to 
meet a situation like this. It consisted, in effect, of 
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vesting in Nehru the power to accept resignations 
from official positions of scores of Congress leaders in 
the States and at the Centre. Between 1962 and 1963 
throe Central ministers had to leave the Govern- 
meiit. The most controversial of them, Me. V. K. 
Krishna Menon, who had earlier survived, due to 
Jawaharlal’s continued patronage, the jeep scandal 
and the unseemly controversy with General K. S. 
Thimayya, the then Chief of Army Staff, had to go 
when the Chinese aggression brought to light in 1962 
his eontribution to the defence debacle. Mr. K. D. 
Malaviya had to leave following a judicial enquiry 
iiiLO charges of corruption. Hafiz Mohammed 
Ibrahim resigned folloAving defeat in a by-election. 
The by-election, which proved a big rebuff to Mr. 
Krishna Mcnon, Mr. Malaviya and their friends, was 
an interesting example of how the so-called Congress 
Left inveigled gullible people into unenviable situa- 
tions. Hafiz Mohammed Ibrahim was a member of 
theRajya Sabha and Minister in charge of Irrigation 
and Power. When it was known rhat Acharya 
Kripalani was seeking to enter the Lok Sabha 
through a by-election in Uttar Pradesh, Mr. Krishna 
Menon and his friends prevailed upon Nehru and 
especially Mrs. Gandhi to put up Hafiz Mohammed 
Ibrahim as the Congress candidate and defeat Mr. 
Kripalani. Mr. Krishna Menon had earlier defeated 
Acharya Kripalani in Bombay in the 1962 General 
Election. But Mr. Krisiina Menon was not satis- 
fied with it. He was also smarting under the humi- 
liation of his exit from the Cabinet, following a 
virulent campaign by Mr. Kripalani and others 
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against his handling of the country's defence effort. 
Hafiz Mohammed Ibrahim lost the by-election and 
had to quit the Cabinet. 

Within the Congress Party, the relatively con- 
servative elements who looked askance at the“ Left- 
ism” of Mr. Krishna Mcnon and his friends and who 
intensely disliked Nehru’s weakness for them had 
been happy at the exit of the three Ministers. Mr. 
Krishna Menon and Mr. Malaviya had become an 
eyesore to them. Poor Hafiz Mohammed Ibrahim 
landed himself in a ridiculous position by being a 
cat’s paw in the “Left” group’s power politics. 
Further boosting the morale of the conservatives 
came Nehru’s own climbdown in the face of Mr. 
Patil's threat to quit the Cabinet. 

This proved that even Jawaharlal Nehru could 
not enforce the type of party discipline which had 
in the past claimed glorious casualties like the late 
Mr. K. F. Nariman in Bombay, the Bose brothers 
in Bengal, Mr. T. Prakasam in undivided Madras 
and ;Dr. N. B. Khare in the former Central 
Provinces. So a device had to bo found to make the 
Prime Minister’s writ run unchallenged. 

Similarly, in the States also, the position of the 
Central leadership as an arbitrator in the local 
quarrels was tending to become more and more 
limited and suspect.* In spite of his great liking for 

2. The London Ttinrs Hftid in an editorial On July 18, 1063 ; 
“In Aomo instanoes the rival eal>aUi have bwn bringing their 
quarrele to Delhi where Mr. Nehru and the jparty leadership 
were once able to impose order. But nowadays the strength 
has gone out of the Centro and more often than not it is unimle 
to resolve disputes in the States." 
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Dr. Jivraj Mehta, the late Prime Minister could not 
prevent his replacement as Chief Minister of Gujarat 
by Mr. Balwant Rai Mehta when the Pradesh 
Congress Committee and the Legislature Party 
were bent on it. In U.P., Mr. C. B. Gupta threw out 
Mr Algurai Shastri from the Cabinet unmindful of 
the wishes of the High Command. The situation, 
therefore, demanded that the supremacy of the 
Prime Minister and the High Command be re-estab- 
lished and driven home to erring Congressmen. It 
was also realised that when defiance of Jawahar- 
lal himself was tending to bo the order of the day, 
his successor would have a tougher time, especially 
if the Central Congress leadership did not see eye to 
eye wdth him. The Kamaraj Plan was essentially 
to remedy this situation by re-establishing the supre- 
macy of the High (Command over all others, including 
Jawaharlal. 

Mr. Kamaraj's own explanation of the plan, 
however, sounded too altruistic tu be true. He 
said that having realised that he was losing contact 
with the masses by being in office continuously for 
long spells of time, he felt he should resign and take 
up party work. He made it clear that it was meant 
only for himself and not for general application all 
over the country. In larger terms, the Kamaraj 
Plan, when it was enunciated and accepted by the 
A.I.C.C., rested on the premise that the organisa- 
tion was in a state of decline and neglect due to 
concentration of talent in the Government and 
that, therefore, senior loaders of the party should 
resign from the Government and take up party work. 
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It was further argued that the Oongress Party need- 
ed to put across to the people the policies of the 
Government and mobilise public opinion behind 
them. For this twin task, it was stated that some of 
the leaders now engrossed in administrative work 
should be available to the party. 

The reasoning is fallacious on the face of it. As 
pointed out by Mr. K. Santanam, in a democracy 
a party is judged not by the professions of its 
functionaries and others but by the record f»f its 
representatives in the government. For instance, 
if imposition of reasonable ceilings on land hoMings, 
ensuring fixity of tenure and fair rent for the culti- 
vator, elimination of middle men in trade and such 
other reforms are carried out by a State Government, 
the Congress in that state will not have to carry on 
propaganda at all at the time of elections. Its record 
in government will win votes for the party. Poli- 
tics still not being completely denuded of idealism, 
the party will also attract young people and will 
have healthy cadres. Only when there is paucity' of 
practice, precept becomes necessary. It is true that 
some of the tasks cannot be accomplLshcd over- 
night. For example, providing a living wage to the 
working men and women of India is not a day's 
work. Elimination of uncmploymont, solution of 
housing shortage and general levelling up of the 
living standards are also long-term projects. These 
require patient handling. But where progress is 
perceptible, even if slow, propaganda need not be 
the strong point of a party. Moreover, Congress 
leaders in government also engage themselves in 
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party work, as in other parliamentary democracies. 
So many top leaders are, therefore, not required for 
exclusive party work. In practice, what organi- 
sational work have Mr. Bezwada Gopala Reddi 
and Dr. K. L. Shrimali undertaken after they 
having been eased out of the Government? 

It will be a different matter if the basic policies 
of the party are subjects of controversy, with the 
country divided about them. For instance, in the 
British Labour Party nationalisation had become 
a bone of contention. The British electorate, too, 
was in two minds about it. So, Labour needed all 
the power it could command to put across its 
views. Such a situation did not exist in India. The 
Congress idea of a socialistic pattern of society 
was accepted by a majority of the thinking people. 
Among the opposition parties the Communists, 
the different varieties of Socialists and even the 
Hindu Mahasabha paid lip sympathy to the idea. 
The Swatantra Party was the solitary opponent of 
planning and socialist transformation of the society. 
But, in fact, its appeal rested more on the adminis- 
trative failings of the Government than on the logic 
of its theory. So, the best Avay to meet the Swatantra 
challenge would have been to gear ui) the adminis- 
tration and not weaken it by withdrawing talent 
from it. 

In his justification of the plan named after him, 
Mr. Kamaraj compared the situation in 1937, when 
the top leaders of the Congress stayed out of office, 
with that in 1947, when the national leadership 
assumed administrative responsibility. It was an 
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invidious contrast. In 1937 the Congress was not 
fully committed to assumption of office. After 
much debate it was decided that the Government 
of India Act, 1935, should bo wrecked from within. 
So the (jongress contested the elections an<i formed 
ministries in nine provinces, not to work the Govern- 
ment of India Act but to scuttle it. The power at 
the Centre was still with the Viceroy. Even the 
provincial autonomy was not complete, with the 
Governor enjoying vast residuary powers. 8o, it 
was an experiment in parliamentary democracy 
at which the Congress wanted to try its hand. Like 
the Council entry by the Swarajists earlier, the 
formation of Congress Governments in the provinces 
was a moans to the larger end of independence. It 
was to show, first, that persons imbued with a 
sense of self-sacrifice and .service to the people 
could be better administrators than mercenaries. 
Secondly, it was to establish that Indians were 
capable of administering themselves and explode 
the bogey of white man’s burden. Again, the 
Congress ministries had gone out of office in 1939 
not for administrative reasons — but on t he political 
issue of the British association of India with the 
war effort without the concurrence of the people. 
This further proved that the acoeptanee of office 
by the Congress in 1037 and giving it up later were 
political moves. 

The situation was different in 1947. Indepen- 
dent India needed to be governed well. ’J’ho back- 
log of maladministration and neglect of welfare 
activities had to bo removed. The economy had to 
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bo regenerated and a unified system of govern- 
ment evolved. Added to these were the problems 
posed by the partition of the country, Pakistan’s 
invasion of Kashmir and the communal riots in 
Punjab and Pengal. There was an unprecedented 
flood of refugees who had to be rehabilitated. These 
were tasks which only the tallest in the land could 
tackle and the Congress rightly deputed its top 
leaders like Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Patel, 
Maulana Azad etc. at the Centre and similarly 
important people in the States to sway the rod of 
administration. The subsequent ofiFshoot of rivalry 
between the organisational and parliamentary wings 
of the party was the product not of the national 
situation but of the way the Congress came to be 
run following the death of Mahatma Gandhi.* The 
Kainaraj Plan was no doubt a remedy but it was 
evolved rather late in the day. If there had been a 
proper distribution of powers and responsibilities 
betw’oen the two wings, if there had in'cn ideological 
co-ordination between those manning the party 
machine and those running the administration the 
problem would not have arisen. Unfortunately for 
the Congress and fortunately for the country 
Jawaharlal Nehru, as Prime Minister, dominated 
both the party and the Government. This led to 
the reduction of the organisation to a mere instru- 
ment of the Government. Very often, the Govem- 

3. Cf. “The party is now at the lowest point of its de^nera- 
tion and if it has held together it is because of such prestige and 
authority as the Prime RUnister still retains among the vast 
masses of the people.” — S. Miilgoakar in The Hvndusian Timet, 
August 7, 1963. 
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ment led the party, instead of the other way about. 
Whether it be adoption of a socialistic pattern of 
society as the goal of the Congress at the Avadi 
session or the acceptance of land reforms at 
Nagpur 'the Prime Minister and not the Congress 
President provided the main impetus. The govern- 
mental wing, at least at the Centro, did not shirk 
the responisbility of adopting radical policies — 
nationalisation of life insurance, establishment of 
public sector projects in heavy industry and the 
launching of the Foodgrains Trading Corporation 
are examples at random — and if the States lagged 
behind it was not on account of the ministerialists 
alone.^ Nowhere in the spate of group rivalries 
was it ever mentioned by the organisational wing 
that the ministerialists did not live up to the pro- 
fessions of the party. If there had been such checks 
and balances, the record of the Congress Covern- 
ments v^ould have been more impressive. Instead, 
the two wings began fighting for the fishes and 
loaves of office, in metaphorical terms, for permits 
and licences, for power and patronage, in material 
terms. Because of the dominating personality of 
Jawaharlal Nehru, such a tussle did not take place 
openly at the Centre but even here there was hardly 
a Congress President who did not point an accusing 
finger at the implementation of the party's policies. 

Retrospectively also, the working of the Kama- 
raj plan belied the claims made for it. If it were 

4. Cf : “The model Chief Minister now^ is a combination 
of a tribal chieftain and Sir Robert Walpole turning in his 
grave.’*— The National HerdUd, July 21, 1963. 
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meant to be a “party before post” plan, what had 
happened to those who resigned from ministerships 
to take up party work? Barring Mr. Kamaraj, 
whose prominent position in the organisation was 
anyhow unquestioned, the other Chief Ministers 
who resigned under the Kamaraj plan had either 
sunk into oblivion or were taking sides in group 
rivalries. Mr. Binodanand .Tha of Bihar, Mr. 
C. B. Gupta of U.P. and Mr. Biju Patnaik of Orissa 
are notable examples of the latter category. Bakshi 
Ghulam Mohammed tried for some time to retrieve 
his lost position and later settled down to a life of 
back-room manoeuvres. The Congress unit in 
Kashmir looks not to Bakshi but to Mr. G. M. 
Sadiq and his friends for its healthy growth. In 
Madhya Pradesh Mr. M. A. Tvlandoloi has more or less 
faded out. 

As for the Central Ministers, Mr. Gopala Reddi 
and Dr. Shrimali had to be provided with semi- 
official berths. Mr. Lai Bahadur fc>h:i8tri was no 
doubt active in the party during the brief period he 
was oiit of office. He ranked with Mr. Kamaraj in 
this respect. Mr. S. K. Patil, being incapable of 
inactivitj^ did no doubt engage himself in organisa- 
tional work but it often tended to be controversial. 

Mr. Morarji Desai, who now seems to be the 
remaining permanent casualty of the Kamaraj 
plan, has his utility for the organisation circums- 
cribed by the controversy surrounding his austere 
personality. His prominence today in the Gujarat 
Congress is not the product of the Kamaraj plan. 
He has always enjoyed the allegiance of, ' the 
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Balwantrai Mehta Group there. Outside the State he 
has not been active. So his contribution to organisa- 
tional work cannot be considerable. In short, if 
the Kamaraj Plan has to be judged by its 
tangible, direct results, it must be pronounced a 
total failure. It did not release for the party the 
manpower locked up in the Government. It had 
only brought about the exit of some persons 
from governmental positions and a switcli of 
responsibilities. 

The real significance of the plan seemed to be 
in enabling the late Prime Minister to remove 
from office some personalities whom he wanted to 
get rid of without giving rise to unseemly contro- 
versies.® For instance. Mi*. Patil, who in July 
1963, openly protested against his transfer to the 
Railway Ministry clocilely Iwwedjmt of the (Cabinet 
hardly two months later. But for the Kamaraj 
plan the metamorphosis would not have been 
possible. Similarly, Mr. Morarji Desai (ould not 
have been eased out of the (Cabinet. A strict disci- 
plinarian, he wouhl not have made a public issue 
of it but Nehru himself could not have asked him to 
leave the Government without great embarrass- 
ment to himself and harm to the party. Mr. 
Desai's economic policies had, no doubt, won for the 
Congress I’arty extreme un|M>pularity among certain 
sections of the community. Here again if there had 

6. Cf. “What the Prime Minister could not do with all his 
governmental authority he was able to do easily as soon as he 
was armed with the full authority and backing of the organi- 
sation.”— -Mr. Govind Sahai as reported by Tke National Herald, 
September 16, 1963. 
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been in the party free discussion and an intelligent 
evolution of policies based on accepted priorities 
the fiasco would not have resulted. It would not have 
been impossible for the Finance Minister to secure 
from the party approval on certain fundamentals 
without disclosing budget secrets. That would have 
obviated the complaint of some members that they 
had been confronted with a fait accompli. The 
Chinese aggression and its aftermath had created 
.such a situationthat the party hone-.tly felt that the 
drastic budget measures were unavoidable. The 
country also was not unprepared for a dose of 
sacrifice and a spell of austerity. Given faithful 
efforts by the ruling party to edueate public 
opinion, the country would have emerged from the 
crisis with a self-disciplined economy. But as the 
lull developed in the border fighting, the Congress 
.M.P.s relapsed into their favourite pastime of 
jockeying for positions. Some of them, notably the 
so-called Leftists who Uitt*r became .‘hampions of 
Mr. Desai, saw in the budget and the discontent it 
had generated handy sticks to beau him with. As 
there was no indepeiulent and voluntary apprecia- 
tion of the princij)les underlying the stringent 
economic measures proi)osed by Mr. IVsai, members 
began to disown them privately even while voting 
for them overtly. 

Even then Mr. Desai could have been asked to 
resign without the expedient of the Kamaraj plan. 
Seeing the volte face of the party, Mr. Desai himself 
should have offered to quit. We have a lesson to 
learn in this respect from our little neighbour, 
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CJeylon, where an unpopular deciuion to reduce the 
subsidy for rice had landed the then Finance Minis- 
ter, Mr. Felix Bandaranaike, in trouble. A large 
number of party M.P.s had backed out of support to 
his budget. Mr. Bandaranaike had then courageously 
resigned. The British parliamentary history is 
replete with such healthy precedents. An honest 
reversal of policy by the Congress Party would have 
obviated the devious mechanics of the Kamaraj 
plan. The national leadership, including Jawaharlal, 
had by its behaviour in this episode made itself 
vulnerable to the charge of being anxious to strike 
but afraid to wound. 

Nevertheless, India has reasons to welcome the 
Kamaraj plan because it has not only smoothened 
the transition from Jawaharlal to Mr. Lai Bahadur 
but has also brought about the succession. Its real 
virtue lies in upsetting an artificial system of rank- 
ing in the-Nehru Cabinet enabling Mr. Lai Bahadur, 
who was No. 0 in the Cabinet, to be No. 1 now. 
If with his characteristic foresight Mr. Kamaraj 
had visualised what was in store for the Congress 
and the country after Nehru and had hit on the 
plan named after him to facilitate the election 
of Mr. Lai Bahadur as. Nehru’s successor 
the country owed a debt of gratitude to him 
for thinking so well ahead of others and acting 
so resolutely.* 

6. Cf. “Already all kinds of sinister motives are being attri- 
buted soUo voce to Mr. Nehru. According to sdme, the entire 
purpose of the I^mraj plan was to enable the j^me Minister to 

remove the ‘Rightists from the Union Cabinet Another 

theory which claims to expose the mind of Mr. Nehru has it 
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But hardly had the plan been put through and 
the resignations accepted than the way in which the 
ministers had been eased out and the alleged 
motives behind the step came to bo openly criticised 
not only by the victims but by others* as well. 
Krishan Bhatia, writing in The Statesman on Sep- 
tember 13, remarked “that some of the senior 
ministers drafted for party work did not have their 
hearts in the Kamaraj plan was never a secret. 
But now one hears distinct muttering of dissatis- 
faction and comes across disturbing imputation of 
personal motives to those w'ho have brought about 
the ministers’ exit from office.” Mr. S. K. Patil, 
who was one of the ministers affected by the plan, 
indulged in some plain speaking. According to 
The Statesman,’’ speaking at a meeting of the 
Eastern Study Group, Calcutta, Mr. Patil said, “in 
places some people were using it (Kamaraj plan) 
to get rid of ministers they did not like so far.” 
The Hindustan Time.s^ published a detailed version 
of the speech. Although the offending passages 
were not there, the report, in indirect speech, was 
equally pungent. It said, “the (Kamaraj) plan had 
now fallen in other peoples' (earlier Mr. Patil had 
explained that Mr. Kamaraj, the originator of the 
plan, had never wanted it to be “so big”, but had 
conceived it for his own State so that the Congress 

that the Prime Minister has chosen his successor. To borrow a 
phrase from the Papal vocabulary, the nomination is at the 
moment »» pectora” — Nandan Kagal in The Times of India, 
August 28, 1963. 

7. September 22, 1963. 

8. September 23, 1963. 
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could win the next General Election there) hands 
and no one knew what was really going to happen. 
In a free country what the people look for is good 
government and not whether the party in power is 
well orgAnised or well disciplined!” While Mr. Patil 
was opening his heart in Calcutta, the Prime Minister, 
addressing an end-of-the-session meeting of the 
Congress Parliamentary Party in New Delhi, frankly 
expressed “his disappointment” that the breath 
of fresh air which the Kamaraj plan had brought 
into the Congress was being vitiated by the old 
group rivalry and bickering in some States where 
new leaders were being elected.”* Mr. Patil, mean* 
while, started enlarging the sweep of his criticism of 
the implementation of the Kamaraj plan. Adclre.ssing 
another meeting in Calcutta on Septemlier 25, he 
said, “the plan should not be dictated to by the 
Communists and fellow-travellers or their papers.”*® 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi described these outpourings 
of Mr. Patil as “most unfortunate”. There were 
also reports in a section of the Press (which Mr. 
Patil had described as newspapers of the Com- 
munists and their fellow-travellers) that the then 
(Congress President, Mr. Sanjivayya, had asked for 
Mr. Patil’s explanation for the reported speeches. 
Opinion in the Congress on Mr. Patil’s conduct 
diflTered sharply. While some wanted disciplinary 
action against him for “washing the dirty linen in 
the public”, others thought he was within his rights 
as a Congress member to express opinmns about the 

9. TAe Times of India, September, 21. 1968. 

10. The Hindustan Times, September 26 
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implementation of accepted policies without ques- 
tioning the policies themselves. So strident had 
these murmurs and protests against the way the 
Kamaraj plan was being worked out that Nehru 
himself had to deny and counter them. Addressing 
Congress workers at Lucknow on September 29, 
the Prime Minister described as “absurd and wrong” 
suggestions that the Kamaraj plan “originated 
from him and was implemented through Mr. Kama- 
raj in order to remove those who were opposed to 
him.” 

While the academic controversy about the 
merits and motives of the Kamaraj plan was going 
on, the practical aspect of control of power within 
the party had not been ignored by any of the con- 
tenders. There was no doubt that Mr. Morarji 
Desai and Mr. Patil had, by their exit from the 
Government, suffered a setback in the struggle for 
succession. They, therefore, naturally wanted the 
disability to be limited to the governmental wing 
of the party by gaining control of the organisation 
so that what had been lost in official status and 
capacity to provide political and other patronage 
would be more than made up by political leverage. 
The next elections were not very far off and within 
next two or three years the Congress would have to 
choose candidates for them in the States and at 
the Centre. Whoever controlled the Congress orga- 
nisation would thus be able to hold the whip- 
hand over the administration at the Centro as well 
as in the States. Here again there wore two schools 
of thought, both reaching more or less th^ same 
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conclusion that the organisation would soon have 
the upper hand over the governmental wing. Even 
if in spite of his advanced age and failing health, 
Nehru continued to he the leader of the party in 
Parliameht and, therefore, the head of the Govern- 
ment, those controlling the organisation, if they 
proved tliemsclves more effective, could not only 
influence his policies but also make him accept their 
choice of ministerial personnel. If, on the other 
hand, Nehru disapjieared from the scene, the 
governmental wing would suffer considerably in 
prestige and power providing a virtual walkover to 
the organisational wing. That would enable the 
latter not merely to lay down policies hut also to 
choose the next Prime Minister. Therefore, the 
Congress Presidentship which had, soon after 
independence, lost its power and importance, 
suddenly became a position to be coveted.^^ 

The question, therefore, arose whether Nehru 
w'ould be able to have his nominee as Congress 
President or whether those pitted against him 
(though not openly) would have their way. In 
brief, there were two possibilities. The first, 
Nehru, having eliminated the dissident elements 
from the Government, could gain control of the 
organisation also by having his nominee as 
Congress President or, secondly, those who had 

11. Cf. “Mr. Nehru is widely blamed for rccluoing the organina- 
tion to the position of a mere instrument of the Government but 
perhaps his dominance as a leader made this inevitable. . . . 
Now with the decline in his dominance the orgAnisational wing 
can come into its own and assert itaelf." — Thg Timti of India, 
August, 5, 1063 
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lost the first round of the battle and had been eased 
out of the Government could muster support within 
the organisation, if not to dislodge Nehru, at least 
to circumscribe his actions and cramp his style. 
Prem Bhatia predicted that “unlike in the past the 
court’s (meaning Nehru’s) nominee will not be 
elected Gongrcss President” this time.^^ But as a 
matter of fact Mr. Kamaraj, whether he was tech- 
nically Mr. Nehru’s nominee or not, idtimately 
proved to be the executor of Nehru’s wishes rather 
than a supporter of his opptments. I’his was the 
result of a shrewd compromise which Jawaharlal 
had stooped to accept, without appearing so. But 
more of it later. 

Meanwhile, the Congress President put Mr. Lai 
Bahadur Shastri and Mr. S. K. Patil, tentatively, 
in charge of looking after the functioning of the 
pradesh and district Congress committees. Mr. 
Morarji Desai continued to be a member of the 
Parliamentary Board and was also the head of a 
small eommittee to look into corruption charges 
against Congressmen. There were reports at this 
time that Nehru Avanted Mr. Lai Bahadur to be 
the Congress President. Aecording to one of the 
reports published early in September, “the posi- 
tion has now been complicated to some extent 
because of the fact that some highly placed Congress- 
men are stated to have started pressing the claim of 
Mr. Morarji Desai for the office (of Congress 
President) on the ground of seniority.... An open 

12. The Indian Express, September 9, 1963. 
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contest between Mr. Shastri and Mr. Desai is, how- 
ever, ruled out. The issue will be settled through 
closed-door discussions, the odds being in favour of 
Mr. Shastri.” 

Nearly one year later the position was more or 
less identical with the exception that Jawaharlal 
Nehru was not there to arbitrate or agree to a com- 
promise candidate. Leaders from the southern 
States of Andhra Pradesh, Madras and Mysore, 
including Mr. Kamaraj himself, met at Tirupati in 
Andhra, in September 1963, in what seemed an 
innocuous get-together of colleagues. Mr. Atulya 
Ghosh, who was the President of the West 
Bengal Pradesh Congress Committee and the power 
behind the throne in the State, especially after 
the passing away of Dr. B. C. Roy, was also present 
at Tirupati. These leaders were not worshipping at 
the shrine of Lord Venkateswara on the heights of 
TirumalaJ, though all of them were believers in the 
efficacy of prayer to consummate their political 
objectives. Mr. Atulya Ghosh is also an admirer of 
the late Aurobindo Ghosh and Mother of Pondi- 
cherry. Though he visited Pondicherry after the 
confabulations at Tirupati, it was not a preparatory 
step to the mission of piety. As later events proved, 
these leaders of the southern and eastern regions 
of India met to scjttlc the succession question. 
The “Syndicate”, which came into limelight 
after Nehru’s death, was really born at this 
holy place. 

It was becoming increasingly clear that Mr. 
Morarji Desai was bent on avenging his defeat 
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in the first round of the battle of succession. Even 
if Mr. Desai, out of personal regard for Nehru and 
consideration for the fair name and unity of the 
party, was personally prepared to step down, many 
of his followers were in no mood for compromise. 
They all felt, as did many others close to Jawaharlal, 
that the Prime Minister, even if he remained for 
some more years on the political scene, was becom- 
ing inefifective as the supreme leader of the party 
primarily because of his age and failing health but 
partly also because of the situations he had 
created for himself. Besides, many of Mr. Desai's 
supporters interpreted the formulation and imple- 
mentation of the Kamaraj l^lan as an unmistakable 
admission by Nehru himself that the time had come, 
if not formally to choose his successor, at least to 
prepare the ground for his emergence. This school 
of thought had, rightly or wrongly, construed as 
JawaharlaPs explicit aversion for Mr. Desai his 
intervention in 1961 in the election of the Deputy 
Leader of the Congress Parliamentary Party. The 
odds were then heavily in favour of Mr. Desai. 
Mr. Krishna Menon was still a great favourite of 
Nehru and it was even said that Nehru wanted him 
to step into his shoes. But since it was nearly 
impossible for Nehru to make the party accept 
Mr. Krishna Menon, he had denuded the Deputy 
Leadership of the Party of power and prestige and 
ensured that it was no stepping stone to Prime 
Ministership. Hitherto the Deputy Leader was the 
second man in the party, though after the passing 
away of Sardar Patel the post of Deputy* Prime 
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Minister was abolished. After Pandit G. B. Pant’s 
death, it was taken for granted that Mr. Desai would 
be the Deputy Leader and ultimately the Prime 
Minister. To prevent such a consummation, Mr. 
Krishna •Menon and his supporters had put up 
Mr. Jagjivan Ram — who in 1964 was Mr. Desai’s 
chief lieutenant — as a ciiiididale for deputy leader- 
ship of the party. A showdown would have given a 
new, even if not a healthy, direction to the Govern- 
ment and cleared the cobwebs of confusion. The 
indications were that Mr. Krishna Menon and his 
small group of supporters would meet their Water- 
loo. Nehru himself would not have come out un- 
scathed. But a successor would have been chosen 
and would have had the opportunity of earning his 
spurs in national leadership. Perhaps, that would 
have also knocked out Mr. Dosai’s many angulari- 
ties which in later life cost him dear. 

But Nehru would not have it that way. He 
intervened, as it were, in the march of history and 
gave it a different direction. Earlier, in 1950, when 
a clash between the then Congress President, Mr. 
Purushottam Das Tandon and Nehru presented an 
opportunity to w'ork out a sound and scientific 
relationship between the parliamentary and organi- 
sational wings of the Congre.s8, the issue was solved 
by placing both wings under Nehru’s control. Thus 
was nipped in the bud the process of a normal evo- 
lution of Jawaharlal’s successor. Mr. Desai's subse- 
quent exit from the Government, which was far 
from voluntary, had deprived him of the advantage 
of being the seniormost member of the Cabinet at 
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the time of Nehru’s death. According to Mr. Desai’s 
supporters, this had put him on par with others, 
especially Mr. Lai Bahadur who was a dark horse in 
19(11 contest for leadership. The emergence in 
19G3 of Mr. Lai Bahadur as a i)otcntial contender for 
the high office made all the difference to the calcula- 
tions of Mr. Desai’s supporters. If it were Mr. 
Krishna Menon, as in 19(11, they would not have 
been alarmed because what Nehru could not accomp- 
lish at the pinnacle of his power neither a conben.sus 
nor an election could achieve. 

Against this background, the leaders assembled 
at Tirupati had to choose, so to speak, the successor 
to Nehru. There was also the equally important 
matter of Clongress Presidentship. The tussle bet- 
ween Acharya Ivripalani and Nehru, nearly ten 
years earlier, showed that unless one of the two 
— the Prime Minister and Congress President — was 
supreme, a tug of war was bound to emerge. Because 
of his pci*sonality and his position in the country 
and the party Nehru vanquished his opponent and 
remained supreme both in the party and the Govern- 
ment. For some years, he had also taken over the 
Congress Presidentship and combined it with Prime 
Ministership. liater incumbents to the office — 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Mr. U. N. Dhebar, Mr. Sanjiva 
lleddy and Mr. Sanjivayya — were all able to merge 
their personalities in that of Nehru with the result 
that there was no clash of wills. Now with his 
health waning and his position in the party and the 
country damaged by the Chinese aggression Nehru 
was not able to control both the posts as effectively 
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as before. Open defiance of his writ was tending to 
become common. Within the Government Mr. S. K. 
Patil crossed swords with him and almost got away 
with it. Inside the party State leaders — big and 
small — had started flouting his will, if not in words 
at least in deeds. So a powerful Congress President 
was necessary to supplement Nehru’s authority 
and where necessary balance it. This was perhaps 
the reason w'hy Mr. Morarji Desai’s supporters 
also wanted him to bo the Congress President. 
They also thought that Mr. Desai as Congress 
President could get even w'ith Nehru in the organi- 
sation and ultimately emerge as his successor. 

On the other hand, it was widely believed that 
Nehru wanted Mr. Lai Bahadur to be the (jongress 
President, obviously for two reasons : first, it would 
eliminate friction between the or^nisational and 
governmental wings and provide for harmonious 
relationship between the two. Secondly, it would 
build Mr. Lai Bahadur up as the second man in the 
organisation and thus enable him to take over from 
Nehru when the time came. The leaders assembled 
at Tinipati did not look at cither of these prospects 
with favour. If Mr. Desai became the Congress 
President he would assert himself and ultimately 
seek to bo another Nehru, riding both the horses. 
It was po.s8ible that he would have !<» lean on these 
leaders in the event of a showdown with Nehru but 
still he would be the prima donwt. If, on the other 
handy Mr. Lai Bahadur became the Congress Presi- 
dent Nehru would regain his supremacy over both 
the wings. There would be no check on his power. 
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When ultimately Mr. Lai Bahadur became the 
Prime Minister, he would owe his position to none 
but Nehru. So, the Tirupati meeting decided on a 
third person for Congress Presidentship. The name 
widely mentioned in the Press at that time 'fltras that 
of Mr. Atulya Ghosh. This was supposed to be a 
clever strategy to get Nehru’s reaction and ulti- 
mately play their trump card in the shape of Mr. 
Kamaraj. Nehru readily agreed to the comjjro- 
mise candidate and Mr. Morarji Desai had another 
disappointment in his long and weary journey to the 
EVTumit. 

Another school of thought has a different expla- 
nation of the purpose of the Tirupati meeting. 
These sources said that the Congress leaders assembl- 
ed at Tirupati had already made up their minds 
in favour of Mr. Lai Bahadur succeeding Nehru 
and so did not want him to be saddled with Congress 
Presidentship in the interim. According to this way 
of reasoning, it was known to these leaders that 
before long Mr. Lai Bahadur would return to the 
Government. This explanation is not plausible for 
two reasons : first, but for his illness in January 
1964, which could not have been foreseen by any 
one nearly six months earlier, Nehru would not and 
could not have taken Mr. Ijal Bahadur back 
into the Cabinet. It would not have been possible 
even for Nehru to put the Kamaraj Plan in reverse 
gear within a few months of its inception and take 
into the Government one of the senior ministers 
whose resignation had been accepted. That would 
have lent credence to the charge of political motives 
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behind the plan and showed that Nehru had either 
got the plan formulated or had subsequently used it 
to get rid of unwanted ministers. When that was the 
case and Mr. Lai Bahadur could not return to the 
Governftient he would have to be in the limelight in 
some other way to avoid going into the wilderness. 
Membership of the Working Committee and of any 
of its sub-committees would not endow a person 
with the importance and stature so neces.sary in the 
battle of succession. In this material world, even 
in spiritualistic India, a person without govern- 
mental power and political pull would be a back 
number almost automatically. 

Thus, it stands to reason that the Tirupati meet- 
ing had chosen Mr. Atulya Ghosh and Mr. Kamaraj 
in the reverse order of priority for the suj)reine 
post in the party because it was thought, that that 
way the “Syndicate'’ could enter tin* fray between 
Nehru aifd Mr. Desai and neutralise the former while 
eliminating the latter. Nehru’s own motive in 
accepting Mr. Kamaraj as a compromise candidate 
could plausibly be that, checkmated in his move to 
have Mr. Lai Bahadur as the (!ojrgreas President, 
he thought a different device had to be found to 
pave Mr. Lai Bahadur’s way to Prime Ministership. 

In this process he wantod the “Syndicate’’ — it 
had not been so christened then — to be on Mr. 
Lai Bahadur’s side rather than against him so that 
in an unavoidable contest between Mr. Morarji 
Desai and Mr. Lai Bahadur, the latter would be the 
nominee of the new collective leadership. This was 
actually what had happened on May 30, 1964, when 
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Mr. Kamaraj ascertained the consensus in the party 
and pronounced Mr. Lai Bahadur the victor. Thus 
the “Syndicate" had come to accept Mr. Lai Bahadur 
as successor not of its own volition nor because of 
ideological or other predilections but becau.se it 
provided for a convenient division of power in the 
country— an arrangement which Nehru himself had 
blessed when he agreed to Mr. Kamaraj being the 
Congress President. 
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Collective Leadership 

The formal election on June 2, 1964, of Mr. Lai 

Bahadur as the leader of the ruling party was not a 

prosaic rubber-stamping of a fait accompli, ft was 

both a historic eyent and a moving spectacle. As 

one sat in the Central Hall of Parliament — the 

massive sounding board of political opinion in the 

oountr^’ — to watch what w'as in effect a formality 
^ % 

one was ovenvhelmed by a sense of history. It 
was here 17 years ago that the country's inde])en- 
dence was tishered in. * By 9 a.m., the appointed 
time for the party meeting, the large hall was packed 
to eapacity. Never before have so many men and 
women who controlled the country's political destiny 
— they included party M.P.s, Congress leaders and 
several (’hief Ministers — gathered \mder one roof. 
The Congress President, Mr. Kamaraj, was in the 
chair. After a brief introductory speech by him, 
the outgoing Prime Minister, Mr. G. L. Nanda, 
proposed Mr. Lai Bahadur’s name for party leader- 
ship. Mr. Morarji Desai, the losing contender for the 
coveted post, magnanimously seconded it. The 
party carried the motion with a standing ovation to 
the new leader. Then the meeting was thrown 
open to the Press. I cannot to this day understand 
why the earlier proceedings were held in camera 
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and the written history of the country robbed of a 
colourful chapter. Some of us, eavesdropping 
on the sunny steps to the great hall, could overhear 
most of what was being said inside. We had earlier 
watched the leaders arrive and tried to gauge the 
thinking behind their smiling faces. Escort- 
ing Mr. Lai Bahadur to the meeting place, Mr. Jag- 
jivan Ram, with the perpetual grin on his face, 
said he had brought the bridegroom. 

The speeches then began with the reporters at 
work. By then the photographers and television 
cameramen have had their fill. Mr. Nanda was the 
first to speak, followed by Mr. Desai. The next 
speaker was Mr. Jagjivan Ram and then spoke the 
Deputy Leader of the Parliamentary Party, Mr. K. 
C. Reddy, now Governor of Madhya Pradesh. After 
Mr. Kamaraj had spoken a few words in Tamil and 
before Mr. S. K. Pa til rose to propose a vote of 
thanks to the Congress President, Mr. Lai Bahadur 
made his first speech as Jawaharlal’s successor. He 
spoke extempore briefly aiul then read otit a 
prepared statement. 

The speeches, though full of platitudes unavoid- 
able on such an occasion, were not without signi- 
ficant straws in the wind. Mr. Desai, for instance, 
said it was easier to talk about unity than to preserve 
it. He hoped the unity displayed in electing the 
new party leader would grow with time. Mr. Lai 
Bahadur thanked the party lor its love and affection 
and voiced gratitude to Mr. Kamaraj for the heavy 
burden he had shouldered and “for the way in which 
you have handled this task.” He singled out Mr. 
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Jagjivan Earn and Mr. Morarji Desai for praise, the 
former for his “co-operation” and the latter for so 
graciously abiding by the “wishes of the Congress 
President.” He thanked Mr. Nanda also. When 
the Prime Minister-designate referred to Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi and her fortitude in standing the 
national loss which was more personal in her case, 
he broke down. In a voice choked with emotion, 
Mr. T^al Bahadur said he looked forward to Mrs. 
Gandhi's “continued association with us.” She was 
the only top Congress leader not present on the 
occasion. 

A man of few words, Mr. Kamaraj made a very 
significant speech lasting less than ten minutes. 
He said no one person would be able to fill the void 
left by Jawaharlal's disappearance from the scene. 
The party would, therefore, have to Jimction on the 
basis of “collective responsibility, collective leader- 
ship and ^collective approach.” 

From Mr. I^al Bahadur's remarks it was clear 
that he wantetl Mrs. Gandhi in his Cabinet. Imme- 
diately after the party meeting he drove to the Teen 
Murti House to call on Mrs. Gandhi who was staying 
there then. It was both a handsome gesture to his 
junior in public life and a touching acknowledge- 
ment of loyalty to one at whose feet the new leader 
gained his political stature. Mr. Lai Bahadur's 
references to Mr. Desai and Mr. Jagjivan Kam indi- 
cated that he wanted a new chapter of working 
together. It showed that he wanted both of them, 
who were not among his supporters, to be in his 
Cabinet, 
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But Mr. Kamaraj’s stress on collective leader- 
ship was open to different interpretations. It was 
agreed on all hands that Mr. Lai Bahadur, or for 
that matter any other leader, could not be a replace- 
ment for Jawaharlal. But what did he mean by 
collective leadership? Did it mean a pooling of 
experience and wisdom, but not so much with a view 
to reaching a collective decision as to enable the 
chosen man to reach a decision after having had the 
advantage of pooled wisdom and experience of other 
individuals? Collective leadership of the second 
categor3^ is both an asset and a necessity in a demo - 
cracy, especially in a country like ours with a low 
percentage of literacy and even a lower level of poli- 
tical consciousness. If only Jawaharlal had less 
self-centred and more sensible advisers or if he had 
heeded opinions which were not shrouded in syco- 
phancy, many of the pitfalls of the last 17 years 
could have been avoided. 

In Britain collective leadership on the political 
plane has always operated through an inner cabinet 
composed of ministers responsible to Parliament. 
This was how Lloyd George functioned in the First 
World War and Winston Churchill in the second. 
In the United States where the President is not 
responsible to the legislature though he may be 
responsive to it, collective leadership takes a dif- 
ferent form. It may be a brains trust advising the 
President as in the cose of President Roosevelt or 
the so-called Harvard Brigade around Kennedy or 
Eisenhower's Cadillac corps. The term, collective 
leadership, is not strictly applicable to the American 
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brains tmst which more often than not is composed of 
men outside the Government. In Britain where the 
Government is responsible to Parliament the term 
collective leadership is constitutionally confined to 
the inner cabinet. Collective leadership expresses 
itself in collective responsibility. 

In India, the principle of the C-abinet’s collective 
responsibility to Parliament is not expressly admit- 
ted. But when in 1047, Jawaharlal turned down 
Acharya Kripalani’s claim to have a say in the shap- 
ing of the Government's policies, he had more or less 
upheld the principle. Nehru told the then Congress 
President that “it is the party from which the 
government of the day derives its power.” That had 
led to Acharya Kripalani's resignation from Congress 
Presidentship. If Mr. Kamaraj had in mind an 
inner cabinet of senior ministers, heL,was suggesting a 
healthy convention, l^ut there was no provocation 
then to dwell on the principle. If, on the other hand, 
he wanted, as it seemed he did, a new system of 
consultation between the new Prime Minister and 
the president of the organisation (himself in the 
present case) he was suggesting an innovation which 
was pregnant with immense political possibilities. 
Confining the principle to the personalities of the 
day, it might not lead to complications because the 
personal relations between Mr. Lai Bahadur and 
Mr. Kamaraj were very cordial and because both 
leaders shared a rational and pragmatic approach 
to problems. But what would happen if 
mutually incompatible personalities came to 
occupy the two top posts? Moreover, besides the 
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Congress President there was also the so-called 
Syndicate to be reckoned with in the present case. 
The inclusion of Mr. Sanjiva Reddy in the Cabinet 
and the return of Mr. S. K. Patil to the Government 
h€Ml to an extent softened the practical diffitiulties 
in the way of such an arrangement by giving at 
least a part of the “Syndicate” the constitutional 
status of an inner cabinet. But the third, and 
perhaps the most powerful member of the caucus, 
Mr. Atulya Ghosh, was only a member of Parliament 
and he liked to remain so. Then there are the Cliief 
Ministers who played a vital role in Mr. Lai Bahadur's 
election. If all these persons were to have a collec- 
tive say in shaping the Government’s policies, the 
administration would suffer by delays in decision- 
making and lop-sidedness in approach. Mr. Lai 
Bahadur's position as the Head of the Govern- 
ment would also become unenviable. 

Prophets of doom among political observers 
started saying that the gilt was off the ginger- 
bread and that the “Syndicate” was already 
demanding its pound of flesh for crowding Mr. Lai 
Bahadur. Frank Moraes, writing in The Indian 
Express, dismissed collective leadersliip as a con- 
tradiction in terms. It would result in leadership 
which was diffuse and divided, he added. 

The problem presented itself as Mr. Ijal Bahadur 
set about the task of Cabinet-making. He had, 
therefore, to borrow a leaf from Mr. Kamaraj's 
book and apply the consensus principle again while 
choosing his ministerial colleagues. Mr. Atulya 
Ghosh is a man of strong likes and dislikes, hot 
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always based on principles. Like Mr. Patil he is an 
organisation man and also shares the Railway 
Minister’s contempt for the means to be employed 
to achieve the desirable end of political stability 
through perpetuation of the Congress Party’s rule. 
Among his betes noim are the Law Minister, Mr. 
Asoka Sen, and the Minister for Petroleum and 
Chemicals, Prof. Humayun Kabir. It is an old 
rivalry between Mr. Ghosh on one hand and Mr. 
Sen and Prof. Kabir on the other. Both Mr. Sen 
and Prof. Kabir are proteges of the late Dr. Bidhan 
Chandra Roy. 

There was never any love lost between the 
late Dr. Roy and Mr. Atulya Ghosh, though 
being a father figure in Bengal, like Nehru in the 
country. Dr. Roy remained on top without having 
to control the party. Neither Mr. Atulya Ghosh 
nor the present Chief Minister, Mr.^P. C. Sen, could 
challenge his position. Both Mr. Ashoka Sen and 
Mr. Kabir are what can be called technocrats, 
western educated, polishetl experts in their respective 
fields, who had a contempt for professional politi- 
cians, especially those without formal education 
like Mr. Atulya Ghosh. Prof. Kabir was very close 
to the late Maulana Azad and was instrumental 
in the publication of the Maulana Saheb’s autobio- 
graphy which was critical of Congress conservatives 
like Sardar Patel. This has made Prof. Kabir a 
target of Jan Sangh wrath (the Jan Sangh did 
not spare even Maulana Azad). Coupled with 
this is the fact that many close relations of Prof. 
Kabir held high administrative posts in the £aat 
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Bengal Province of Pakistan. So, communal- 
minded Bengali Hindus looked upon him -with 
suspicion. 

It was widely known that Mr. Atulya Ghosh 
wanted both Mr. Sen and Prof. Kabir droppM from 
the Government. Mr. Lai Bahadur could resist the 
demand only by pleading that for sentimental 
reasons he did not want to disturb the Government 
formed by Jawaharlal. This necessitated his putting 
up with plenty of <lead wood which Nehru had 
first gathered and then lacked the heart to cut 
down. 

Then arose the problem of Mr. Morarji Desai. 
Was he to be included in the new Council of Minis- 
ters? At the outset, Mr. Lai Bahadur had little 
doubt that he should find a place in the Cabinet. 
But the idea met with strong opposition from 
several quarters, including Mr. Kamaraj. Still, 
Mr. Lai Bahadur polled the opinions of all those with 
whom he would have to work in the new Govern- 
ment. Ho found the consensus again against the 
former Finance Minister. At this stage, the Prime 
Minister-designate was tom between two pulls. 
On one side was a lofty desire to bury the dead past 
of rivalry and begin afresh on a clean slate, with a 
view to living up to the professions of unity heard 
at the time of his formal election. On the other 
side was the need for homogeneity in the Cabinet 
and camaraderie among Ministers, neither of which 
would be possible with Mr. Oesai in. Nehru could 
preside over a divided house of a Cabinet, with 
some of the Ministers perpetually poised for a mutual 
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showdown. Could his successor afford to maintain 
the tradition? 

Even then, Mr. Desai would have been in had he 
not made a mountain of the molehill of ranking in 
the Colincil of Ministers. Compliance with his 
demand would have meant demoting Mr. Nanda 
who had acted as Prime Minister to a third position 
Mr. Nanda, also, refused to bo in the Cabinet with a 
third rank. Among others, Mrs. Gandhi ad- 
vised Mr. Lai Bahadur not to bring Mr. Desai and 
disturb a hornet’s nest. 

If Mr. Desai had not taken such a firm stand on 
the ephemeral issue of rank and accepted Mr. Lai 
Bahadur's offer of the CJommerce and Industry 
portfolio with a third place in the CJouncil of 
Ministers, the situation would have taken a new 
turn. By being able to win his point on Mr. Desai's 
inclusion in the Cabinet, Mr. Lai Bahadur would 
have there and then dispelled the widespread impres- 
sion of over dependence not only on the Congress 
President but the “Sjmdicate " also. He could do it, 
though less demonstratively, about 40 days later 
when he made Mr. Swaran Singh the Minister of 
External Affairs without consulting Mr. Kamaraj 
or the “Syndicate”. From Mr. Desai’s point of view 
also, entering the Cabinet with a third rank ho would 
have fortified his chances of succeeding Mr. Lai 
Bahadur, if and when the occasion arose. The second 
rank has not enhanced Mr. Nanda’s prosxiects of 
being the Prime Minister at some future date, 
because his following within the party and the organi- 
sation have not undergone a metamorphosis by the 
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ranking in the Cabinet. Except for the remote 
possibility of succession, ranking in the Cabinet 
has no other significance. All Cabinet Ministers 
are equal, the Prime Minister being more equal 
than them. By elevating his petty *personal 
rivalry with Mr. Nanda to the level of a principle, 
Mr. Desai has only downgraded himself in the eyes of 
his supporters. Observers recalled that a similar 
stubborness in 1963 had cost Mr. Desai the Prime 
Ministership. Mr. Desai, who was Finance Minister 
then, declared in the Lok Sabha on April 26, 1963, 
that even if the House unanimously wanted that the 
Attorney-General be heard on the legality of the 
controversial Compulsory Deposit Scheme (with- 
drawn in 1964 by Mr. Desai’s successor) he would 
not agree to it.^ He could have displayed his deter- 
mination to stand by the scheme without rubbing 
members so openly on the wrong side. 

When such were the hard facts of life, some poli- 
ticians persisted in worshipping at the shrine of 
Sophist. The long-forgotten Kamaraj plan was 
unearthed and it was argued that some Congress 
leaders were still required to be out of the Govern- 
ment to devote themselves exclusively to organisa- 
tional work. The Times of India carried an amusing 
report on the subject.* It said ; “Some top Congress 
leaders arc now taking the view that perhaps it 
may be premature to scrap the Kamaraj plan al- 
together and allow all those who had resigned under 

1. The Slatesman, June 3, 1964. 

2. June 8, 1064. 
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this plan to return to their previous ministerial 
positions both at the Centre and in the States. 
They feel that the death of Nehru has left a big 
void in the Congress party and that the need for 
revitalising the organisation was greater today than 
ever before.” 

Sueh tonguc-in-thc-check sentiments warrant a 
seeond look at the Kamaraj plan because retros- 
pectively it seems the charge is valid that it was 
used to keep out of the Government unwanted 
leaders. As for the malady afflicting the ('ongress, 
K. Santhanam hit the nail on the head when he said,^ 
“it is not so much the love of mere office as the 
prospect of undue influence and unearned honour 
that has been causing all the dilferences and inducing 
factions to enrol bogus members and make prepara- 
tions for an internal struggle regarding the candi- 
dates in the elections. If the ministerial office can 
be converted into a hard job with little scope for 
nepotism and self-aggi’andisement, the internal 
dissensions will cease to have any purpose.” 

Neither the first dose of the Kamaraj plan nor 
the shock of .Jawaharlal's death induced such a 
change in the character of ministerial posts. Thei*e 
was the sorry spectacle of a wrangle over succession 
going on in a room in the Teen Murti House on 
May 31, 1964, while in the back garden of the same 
house visitors, mostly common people, bowed in 
reverence before the eight urns containing Jawahar- 
lal’s ashes. This gulf in the approach to problems 
between politicians and plebians failed to be bridged 
3. The HindtMan Timet, Augxist 14, 1963. 
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by the Kamaraj plan. Private judgment superseded 
public duty in a manner so obviously disdainful of 
nonconformist opinion even within the party that all 
sense of right and wrong had been blunted. Con- 
venience and expediency came to be enthroned as 
the only arbiters of political action. 

Mr. Lai Bahadur was to finalise his Cabinet list 
on June 7, 1964, and submit it to the President 
before leaving for Allahabad for the immersion 
ceremony of Jawaharlal’s ashes. He spent the better 
part of the day consulting the Congress President 
and others. He met his prospective colleagues like 
Mr. Y, B. Chavan and Mr. Satyanarayan Sinha, 
who was then said to be the emissary of the Prime 
Minister-designate to Mr. Morarji Desai. He also 
had discussions with Mr. Atulya Ghosh and Mr. 
Sanjiva Reddy, two important members of the 
“Syndicate”. The result of these unscheduled con- 
fabulations was that he could not see the President 
on that day with his Cabinet list. He had to put off 
his departure for Allahabad until the following 
morning. 

The next day India consigned to the holy waters 
of the confluence of the Ganga, Yamuna and the 
mythical Saras wati the last remains of Jawaharlal. 
Mr. Lai Bahadur attended the ceremony in Jawahar- 
lal’s homo town of Allahabad and returned to New 
Delhi the same evening. Still, the Cabinet list was 
not ready. It was said the President was waiting for 
the Prime Minister-designate from 6 p.m. until 
mi dnight on June 8. But Mr. Lai Bahadur was not 
in a position to advise the constitutional Head of 
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the country about the new Cabinet. The news- 
papers in the country observed a holiday on June 8 
in view of the immersion ceremony. So the Cabinet 
list had no spot news value for most of us that day. 
Only those working for the wire services (to cater 
to All India Radio at home and the foreign news- 
papers) were after the much-postponed event. 

Mr. Kamaraj, Mr. Atulya Ghosh and Mr. 
Sanjiva Reddy stayed on at Mr. Lai Bahadur’s 
residence, which was a beehive of political activity, 
until 1 a.m. on June 9. The Prime Minister-desig- 
nate drove to Bashtrapati Bhavan in the small 
hours of the morning. The new Cabinet list was 
made public at 3 a.m. in a Rashtrapati Bhavan 
communique. (The coffee house wag, however, said 
that it was not due to indecision on Mr. Lai 
Bahadur’s part or the continued confabulations that 
the submission of the Cabinet list to the J^resident was 
delayed. Astrologers, it was said, had fixed Tues- 
day as the auspicious time for announcement of the 
list and so it was done after midnight. But, accord- 
ing to Hindu calculation, the day begins at sunrise 
and not after midnight!) The holiday observed by 
the Press robbed the event of hectic running about 
by journalists and made it a relatively prosaic 
development. Like the monsoon sky, the vicissi- 
tudinous political atmosphere changed so fast and so 
frequently that if we liad morning newspapers on 
June 9 we would have had many versions of the 
Cabinet list. Between 10 p.m. and midnight on 
June 8, Mr. Morarji Besai was in and out of the 
future Cabinet at least thrice. The milla of 
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gossip worked nonstop with plenty as grist. At 
another stage, Mr. Atulya Ghosh was in the Govern- 
ment to the exclusion of the present Law Minister. 
Ministerial candidates burnt midnight oil, waiting 
for the fateful telephone call. Lesser politicians 
exchanged gossip and still indulged in the futile 
game of canvassing for their favourites. Here, in 
fact, was perhaps the best and worst of the demo- 
cratic system we have given ourselves. 

In terms of personalities, the new Cabinet had 
few surprises. Mr. Desai was finally out and Mr. 
Sanjiva Reddy was in. Of the key portfolios of 
Defence, Finance, Home Affairs and External 
Affairs, the Prime Minister, at least tentatively, 
retained the last mentioned. In respect of the other 
three he let the incumbents remain undisturbed. 
It was a wise and sound decision. Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi, as expected, was prevailed upon to join the 
Cabinet but she was given Information and Broad- 
casting, a vital and much coveted portfolio but not a 
key one in the conventional sense. Mr. S. K. Patil 
re-entered the Government and got the Railway 
Ministry which he had declined in the previous year 
when offered by Nehru. The other newcomer, Mr. 
Sanjiva Reddy, took over Steel and Mines, a new 
combination of ministerial responsibilities. 

Strong criticism was voiced by a section of party 
M.P.8 over Mr. Lai Bahadur's failure to include 
Mr. Morarji Desai and Mr. Jagjivan Ram in his new 
team. The consensus procedure adopted to avert 
an open contest for party leadership had, unfortu- 
nately, created an erroneous impression among 
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many CSongress M.P.s that as a logical corollary to 
Mr. Lai Bahadur’s unanimous election the new 
Cabinet would be broadbased to make it repre- 
sentative of the party as a whole. To the prota- 
gonists of' this kind of party unity it was incredible 
that important leaders who commanded a subs- 
tantial following in the party should be left out for 
whatever reason and “others with comparatively 
less backing” given key positions in the new Cabi- 
net. The allusion was to Mr. Nanda. 

Mr. Lai Bahadur himself had striven hard 
to find a way out of the seniority tangle, but in the 
end he found it impossible to reconcile the claims of 
Mr. Gulzarilal Nanda and Mr. Morarji Desai to the 
No. 2 position in the new Cabinet. As for the rest 
of the Cabinet, Mr. Lai Bahadur started off with a 
feeling that it would be almost sacrilegious to the 
memory of Jawaharlal Nehru to discard so soon 
after his death any of the Ministers he had 
appointed.^ • 

With Mr. Desai and Mr. Jagjivan Kam out of the 
picture, the next task was reallocation of port- 
folios. This also confronted the Prime Minister 
with some delicate problems. Since it was impossible 
for him to please everybody — in spite of the fact 
that he had decided to retain all the Ministers of 
the previous Cabinet — he tried to distribute the 
portfolios in as equitable a manner as possible. 


4. Mn. Tarkeshwari Sinha, former Deputy Minuter of Finance, 
^yed out of the Government because of i>ending invesigations 
into charges of corruption against her. 
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He wanted Mrs. Indira Gandhi to join the Cabi- 
net as Minister of External Affairs, but she was 
hesitant until the last moment. In her case, Mr. Lai 
Bahadur’s problem was one of persuasion to induce 
her to share some of his responsibilities in 4;he field 
of foreign affairs. It was agreed on all hands that 
her taking over the External Affairs portfolio 
would reassure the foreign Capitals, especially 
Moscow, that Nehru’s approach to world problems 
would continue undisturbed. But Mrs. Gandhi 
created a problem for the Prime Minister-designate 
by insisting on a lighter portfolio. The ticklish 
question then was how light should a light portfolio 
be. Education was suggested but Mrs. Gandhi 
finally indicated her preference for Information and 
Broadcasting. To quote Prem Bhatia, “With sweet 
reasonableness Mr. Lai Bahadur went about the task 
of fixing new portfolios. He spoke to several 
members of the new Cabinet in order to soften the 
blow of changes. Instead of abruptly facing them 
with new assignments, he sought the ‘liberty’ of 
making ‘adjustments’ and new arrangements. 
In this manner he won over many of those who stood 
to lose through truncation of portfolios. Thus he 
has started with the minimum possible of illwill.’ ® 
But there was much to find fault, at the policy 
level, with the new arrangement. While there can 
be little objection to the unscrambling of the indus- 
trial activities covered by the different ministries, 
the shifting of Mr. C. Subramaniam from the former 


6. The Indian Expnst, June 10, 1964. 
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Ministry of Steel and Heavy Engineering was 
widely commented upon. Mr. Subramaniam had by 
that time not only acquired complete control of the 
heavy engineering, steel and other related public 
sector undertakings but had also worked out a 
fairly cogent approach to his task. His success 
on the Bokaro issue* as well as on the principle of an 
Indian technical consultant are notable achievements 
of a comparatively brief tenure. The planners parti- 
cularly reacted unfavourably to his displacement, 
especially as his successor at the attenuated Steel 
and Mines Ministry — ^Mr. Sanjiva Reddy — was a 
newcomer to a sophisticated field of indiistrial 
direction. His potentialities as an effective steward 
of a vital ministry, too, remained to be tested and 
tasted. At a time when ambitious schemes were 
being contemplated under the Fourth Plan, the 
change was regarded as retrograde and unmindful 
of technological consequences. 

Neither could Mr, Swaran Singh look with 
favour on his transfer to the reconstituted Ministry 
of Industry. This was his third change in three 
years and fourth altogether.(About a month later he 
was shifted to the External Affairs Ministry.) Lack 
of continuity apart, Mr. Swaran Singh’s departure 
would affect the Food and Agriculture Ministry. 
With his methodical and painstaking approach he 
had by then managed to acquire a grip on the basic 
problems of agriculture and the strategy needed to 
get the better of them. Mr. Subramaniam ’s ability 

6. When the U.S. failed to help build the steel mill, he sue- 
oeeded in getting the Russians interested in it. 
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was undoubted. His association with the various 
Congress committees on land reforms and allied 
subjects gave him some background, but his interest 
was likely to be food procurement and distribution. 
Since Mr. A. M. Thomas, the Minister of State in 
the Ministry, who was later shifted to Defence 
Production, had also specialised in food, this left the 
vital subject of agriculture more or less uncared 
for. 

The only advantage seen in the new arrange- 
ment was Mr. Subramaniam’s socialist flair which 
would make him an appropriate Food Minister in 
the context of the latest trend towards State trading 
in food grains trade. Reinforcing this impression 
was the exclusion of Mr. S. K. Patil from the econo- 
mic ministries. His was the most strident voice of 
dissent against controls and State trading in food. 
In his new capacity as Railway Minister, Mr. Patil 
would have little opportunity directly to influence 
economic policy. 

The Transport and Communications Ministry 
was again regrouped. It was first split in the pre- 
vious year when the Kamaraj plan was put into 
operation. The Posts and Telegraphs Department of 
Mr. Jag ji van Ram's former portfolio was then tagged 
on to the Law Minister's entirely distinct duties, 
leaving Mr. Raj Bahadur in charge of Transport, 
including civil aviation. Now the latter department 
also was detached and given to the Minister for 
Parliamentary Affairs who was not happy at the 
prospect of losing the custodianship of Information 
and Broadcasting. Before the advent of Mrs. Indira 
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Gandhi to this Ministry, the incumbents had the 
added perquisite of full personal publicity on the 
radio and unlimited capacity to distribute patronage 
among newspapers and journalists. No wonder 
many of them disliked losing it. 

Hardly two days later the Minister for Parlia- 
mentary Affairs, Mr. Satyanarayan Sinha, declined 
the additional charge of civil aviation. It also came 
to light by now that the Labour and Employment 
portfolio did not deserve a full-fledged Cabinet 
Minister (Mr. D. Sanjivayya ) and a Minister of 
State, Mr. K. Baghuramaiah. An exceptionally 
competent Minister, he would be wasting his time 
and talent there. The first dose of reshuffle of port- 
folios came a week later. Mr. Swaran Singh was 
appointed External Affairs Minister and Mr. H. 0. 
Dasappa took over his portfolio of Industry and 
Supply, leaving Dr. K. L. Rao,- a technocrat- 
turned Minister and an acknowledged expert in civil 
engineering, in sole charge of the Ministry of Irri- 
gation and Power. 

Mr. Swaran Singh is free India's first Minister in 
exclusive charge of External Affairs. Though lack- 
ing in the gift of the gab, he is an astute lawyer and 
a skilful negotiator who can tire out the other party 
by his patience even if he cannot outwit the ad- 
versary. Before he took over as Minister of Exter- 
nal Affairs, his acquaintance with international 
developments was limited to Indo-Pakistan prob- 
lems. But an able administrator, he has an inde- 
fatigable capacity to study files and master 
briefis. 
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The circumstances in which his transfer to the 
External Affairs Ministry was announced were 
significant. Mr, Lai Bahadur fell ill on June 27, 
exactly one month after Nehru passed away. The 
Prime Minister had a very mild heart attack, though 
a second one in recent years. He was advised rest 
and had to cancel his trip to London for the Com- 
monwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference. He had 
chosen Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari and Mrs. Indira 
Gandhi to deputise for him at the conference. 

The London conference ended on July 15. Its 
final communique contained references which were 
construed in India as directed against the country’s 
interests in its conflict with China and differences 
with Pakistan. It was the first Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers’ Conference to be held after the 
Chinese aggression against India in 1962. The last 
London get-together preceded the Sino-Indian 
border fighting by a few weeks. Still, there was no 
reference at all in the communique to the Chinese 
attack. There was a mention of “the critical inter- 
national situation which had developed shortly 
after their last meeting... and the grave threat 
to peace which it had implied” but it was an allusion 
to the Cuban crisis. To add insult to the injury, 
from the Indian point of view, were a couple of 
sentences in respect of China. They said the heads 
of the Commonwealth countries “discussed the 
great significance of China for South and South- 
East Asia. They also discussed the question of 
relations with China and of her membership of the 
United Nations.” This was in contrast to . the 
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“sympathy and support” pledged to Malaysia in 
its trouble with Indonesia. 

Several factors had evidently combined to 
produce this strange phenomenon. India’s fellow 
Asian-African non-aligned States like Ceylon and 
Ghana had always suffered from a sneaking admira- 
tion for and an apparent awe of Peking. The heads 
of these two Commonwealth Governments, Mrs. 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike and President Kwame Nkru- 
mah respectively, were also always anxious to appear 
“progressive” (for primarily domestic political 
reasons) by siding with China whenever an occasion 
arose. India had always put up with this attitude 
of her so-called friends. Then there was Pakistan 
with her new-foimd love for Peking. Apart from 
pleasing China, the occasion provided Field Marshal 
Ayub Khan with an opportunity to do India down. 
The Conservative Government in Britain also was 
not reluctant to snipe at New Delhi and settle some 
old scores. Hadn’t India in the past championed 
the cause of China agaimst imperialism and colo- 
nialism? Besides, India even today supported 
Peking's admission to the United Nations. The 
result of this amalgam of prejudice and principles 
was an ambivalent sentence on “the great signi- 
ficance of C’hina for South and South-East Asia” 
followed by the consensus that Peking should find 
a place in the world organisation. 

The communique also, for the first time since 
the inception of the Commonwealth, dwelt on Indo- 
Pakistan “problems.” It said : “The Prime Minis- 
ters noted with satisfaction the friendly public 
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statements by the President of Pakistan and the 
Prime Minister of India and expressed their hope 
that the problems between their countries will be 
solved in the same friendly spirit. While recognising 
that it was not a function of the OommonArcalth to 
act as an arbiter in disputes between member- 
nations, the Prime Ministers agreed that Common- 
wealth countries could play a role of liaison and, 
where possible, consider using their good offices 
to help towards the settlement of disputes between 
member-nations, provided the parties concerned 
accepted such mediation.” 

On the face of it, the foregoing was unexcep- 
tionable. But in the context of the fact that never 
since the inception of the Commonwealth in its 
present form had the Prime Ministers’ conference 
expressed itself on the disputes between member- 
countries it sounded sinister. Was it the thin end 
of the wedge of Commonwealth ‘‘mediation” on 
Kashmir? Jawaharlal had in the past, especially in 
19()0, unequivocally opposed any discussion on 
Kashmir and other Indo-Pakistan differences at 
the London conferences. This w’as in spite of the 
fact that he had discussed Kashmir and allied 
matters with successive heads of Government in 
Pakistan and had also agreed to abide by the U. N. 
Security Council resolutions on Kashmir provided 
all the preconditions were fulfilled. 

But 1964 was not 1960. India's capacity to resist 
Western persuasion in favour of a negotiated settle- 
ment of disputes with Pakistan suffered greatly 
after the 1962 Chinese attack. It was not merely 
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due to the generous Western military assistance 
during and after the Peking invasion. There was 
also the realisation, not denied in New Delhi, 
that as long as Indo-Pakistan relations remained 
inimical fndia would not be able to concentrate on 
meeting the Chinese threat. Nehru himself had to 
agree, in 1962-63, to reopen the dialogue with 
Pakistan when Washington and London pleaded 
for steps in that direction. It was not a case of 
succumbing to pressure from outside but one of 
heeding the voice of reason, whatever be the moti- 
vations behind it and whatever the implications at 
home. 

Secondly, following Sheikh Abdullah's release 
and visit to Pakistan and in the wake of the passing 
away of Jawaharlal, Mr. Lai Bahadur and Field 
Marshal Ayub Khan had exchanged communi- 
cations favouring a negotiated settlement of dif- 
ferences between the two countries. The com- 
munique, to start with, merely recorded the fact 
with approbation. Here again, it was Ceylon's Mrs. 
Bandaranaike who suggested the incorporation of 
the reference to Indo-Pakistan “problems" in the 
communique. Pakistan, no doubt, started exploit- 
ing it as a diplomatic victory. It could also be anti- 
cipated that Rawalpindi would do so in the context 
of the Presidential election scheduled to take place 
later in the year and the combined opposition the 
Field Marshal was encountering 

But could the Indian representatives have pre- 
vented it? Or in the alternative could they have 
walked out of the meeting in protest? What impres* 
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sion would such a step have given against the back- 
ground of Lai Bahadur-A 3 nib Khan correspondence 
and the meeting which Mr. Krishnamachari and 
Mrs. Gandhi had with the Pakistan President during 
the conference ? Would it not be interpfeted as 
hypocrisy on the part of India to agree to discuss 
the differences in one breath and in another oppose 
any mention of that agreement? Moreover, the 
Soviet Union and China also have said that Indo- 
Pakistan differences should be peacefully settled 
mutually. While Peking is exploiting in a big way 
the Indo-Pakistan cold war and lending moral 
and other support to Pakistan, the Soviet Union has 
all along opposed outside interference in Indo- 
Pak quarrels. The Commonwealth communique 
also did not envisage any compulsory mediation by 
other members. Advice to India and Pakistan to 
settle peacefully their mutual diflferences was not 
a sinister Western scheme to which a pro-American 
Mr. Krishnamachari had kotowed. 

But the storm of protest in the country, which 
greeted the communique, was not concerned with 
the rationale of the situation. The Communists 
saw in it an opportunity to mount anti-Western 
propaganda and also snipe at Mr. Krishnamachari. 
The Jan Sangh thought India had lost Kashmir on 
account of the communique! The so-called Left- 
wing in the Congress utilised the opportunity to 
avenge its performance in the succession battle and 
to settle old scores with Mr. Krishnamachari who 
was one of those who urged Mr. Krishna Menon's 
removal from the Defence Ministry in 1962. ^ce 
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they could not play their game without trying to 
divide the Cabinet, they said the Finance Minister 
dominated the show at London, to the exclusion of 
Mrs. Gandhi, and bungled it. It was simultaneously 
whisper&d that if Mr. Krishna Menon were represent- 
ing India at the conference he would not have 
aUowed such a communique to be issued. The 
supporters of Mr. Morarji Desai also jumped on the 
bandwagon. One of them, Mr. Kaghunath Singh, 
Secretary of the Parliamentary Party, issued a state- 
ment criticising Mr. Krishnamachari's role at the 
conference. Reinforcing the criticism came sugges- 
tions from the pro-Morarji M. P.s that if a “strong 
man” had been at the helm of atfaii*s the situation 
would not have come to such a pass. 

The officials of the External Affairs Ministry 
also were unhappy at the cheap diplomatic victory 
which Pakistan had won at London. "Their diagnosis 
of the malady was that if there had been a full-time 
Foreign Minister, the Government could have been 
better prepared to meet Pakistan’s diplomatic 
manoeuvres. Mr. Lai Bahadur seemed to have 
concurred with this opinion. His health was now 
normal but he had neither the time nor the energy 
to handle the day-to-day developments at the 
External Affairs Ministry. 8o he decided to have a 
separate External Affairs Minister. 

A few days before the hullabaloo about the 
Commonwealth communique, the tdien Punjab 
Chief Minister, Mr. Partap Singh Kalron, had to 
be asked to resign following the publication of 
the findings of a judicial enquiry into charges of 
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corruption against him.’ The (Congress President 
suggested that Mr. Swaran Singh be asked to take 
over as Chief Minister of Punjab. But Mr. Lai 
Bahadur was not in favour of such an arrange- 
ment. He wanted Mr. Swaran Singh to stay on in 
the Central Government. When he felt the need for 
a separate Minister of External Affairs, his choice 
fell on Mr. Swaran Singh. A process of elimination 
seemed to have preceded this decision. First, there 
was no question of Mr. Krishnamachari leaving the 
Finance portfolio. Secondly, Mrs. Indira Gandhi 
was still not prepared to shoulder the burden. As 
for iMi. Naiula, the so-called Congress Left, while 
miming down ilr. Krishnamachari’s role at London, 
had started a campaign that the Home Minister 
should be put in charge of External Affairs. Appoint- 
ing him to the post, assuming that Mr. Nanda 
would welcome such a switch, might mean an 
eiidorsemeiit of the Communist criticism of Mr. 
Krishnamaehari's performance at London. The 
pro-American elements had been championing the 
cause of Mr. S. K. Pat il and so he was ruled out. 

Mr. Swaran Singh's transfer to the External 
Affairs Ministry was announced while Mr. Krishna- 
machari was still in London after the Common- 
wealth conference and Mr. Kamaraj had been out 
of the capital for some time. Unlike at the time of 
the Cabinet formation in the previous month, 
Mr. Lai Bahadur did not iiow consult others while 
taking the decision. Of course, Mr. Nanda was kept 

7. See Chapter 12 for fuller Iroatinciit of the subject. 
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infomed and he apparently concurred with the 
Prime Minister. There was no question of consulting 
the “Syndicate”. If Mr. Kamaraj had been in New 
Delhi, the Prime Minister would have naturally 
informed him of the decision. Political observers 
interpreted this development as the first instance 
of Mr. Lai Bahadur asserting himself not only 
against the “Syndicate” but against the Congress 
President also and of the Prime Minister and Mr. 
Nanda acting in unison. 



SEVEN 


Two Faces Of “Syndicate” 

The “Syndicate”, as already stated, was born 
at Tirupati in Andhra Pradesh in September 1963. 
It was not a caucus then but an attempt at collec- 
tive leadership. By then it was apparent that the 
party had no loader who could replace Jawaharlal. 
A collective of persons without much of an all-India 
following but with a position of pre-eminence in 
their respective regions was to fill the bill. Mr. K. 
Kamaraj himself was one of the collective. The 
others were Mr. Atulya Kumar Ghosh, Mr. Neelam 
Sanjiva Reddy, Mr. S. Nijalingappa, Mr. S. K. 
Patil and Mr. Biju Patnaik. They were of one mind 
that Mr. Kamaraj should be the Congress President. 
Later, they pulled together at the Bhubaneswar 
session of the Congress in January 1964. Whatever 
might be the subjective wishes of some of these 
leaders, the collective had no aspiration to measure 
strength with Jawaharlal. It was inevitable that 
such a combination of leaders would influence even 
Nehru and they did so. Jawaharlal himself realised 
the potentialities of such a group to exert pressure 
on him and he readily put up with it. 

After Mr. Kamaraj's election as Congress Presi- 
dent he began to drift away from the group. January 
to May 1964 were months of dormance the 
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“Syndicate”. Then the succession issue came to 
the fore. But by now, apart from Mr. Kamaraj’s 
aloofness, the “Syndicate” lost its oneness of pur- 
pose. Mr. Biju Patnaik, who was not too fond of 
Mr. Lai Bahadur presumably because of the latter’s 
firm stand as Union Home Minister that the charges 
of corruption against the Orissa leader should be 
fully gone into, developed a theory that the country 
needed a “strong man” like Mr. Morarji Desai at 
the helm of affairs to prevent disintegration on one 
side and a military dictatorship on the other. This 
was the antithesis of the concept of collective leader- 
ship to which h(5 was a subscriber hitherto. An 
overlapping of the spheres of influence also deve- 
loped between Mr. I’atnaik and Mr. Atulya Ghosh. 
Mr. Ghosh looked upon himself as the supreme 
leader of eastern India, as Mr. Kamaraj was for 
southern India. Eastern India iiTciludcd Orissa in 
his assessment, which meant that while Mr. Patnaik 
could be the monarch of all he surveyed in his 
home State he would have to acknowledge the right 
of Mr. Ghosh to speak for the entire region on 
national i.HSues. Mr. Patnaik was not prepared to 
concede it then. Hence came the parting of the ways 
between the two. 

Mr. Ghosh is a unique character in many respects. 
He exudes strength which is not entirely due to the 
bigness of his figure. Behind the dark glasses which 
he always wears are hidden a perceptive vision and 
a keen, calculating mind. He not only believes in 
the axiom that nothing succeeds like success but 
has also demonstrated its practicability in the 
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politics of a country where nothing is worshipped 
more than power. 

Bom in Calcutta in 1904, Mr. Ghosh did not have 
formal education. His father, Mr. Kartik Chandra 
Ghosh, and grandfather, Mr. Gopal GhosR, were 
zamind^rs. But Atulya did not have a head start 
in life by being born with a silver spoon in his mouth. 
He lost his father when he was only two. By the 
time he had grown up most of the property was lost 
due to neglect. 

Atulya was drawn into public life by the late 
Mr. Asutosh Das — founder of a welfare organisation 
called Kalyan Sangh. Later he joined the Congress 
and worked his way up by his capacity for mass 
contact and organisational ability. From assistant 
secretaryship of Serampore Town Congress Com- 
mittee to secretaryship of the Hooghly District 
Congress Committee was a single leap for him. He 
became the secretary of the West Bengal Pradesh 
Congress Committee in 1948. The very next year 
he took over as president of the pradesh Congress. 
Atulya has a temperamental aversion for office. 
He likes to be the power behind the throne. Two 
|>ersons influenced Atulya most and helped him 
considerably in attaining the present stature. 
They are Mr. Dhiren Mukerjee, a banker, and Mr. 
P. C. Sen, the present (fliief Minister of West 
Bengal. Mr. Dhiren Mukerjee had given Atulya 
his first job as a ledger clerk in his bank. Those 
were the days when only the foreign-owned banks 
could afford furnished offices. Atulya would squat 
on the floor — in the All-India Congress Committee 
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style — and work at a low desk, as do clerks in Mar- 
wari business houses. Mr. Mukerjee helped Atulya 
financially and otherwise in the formative years of 
his political career. Atulya literally erupted on the 
West Bengal political scene in 1947-48, following 
the partition of Bengal. Hitherto, most of Jhe poli- 
tical leaders of the State were from the present 
East Bengal of Pakistan. After partition, Atulya 
organised a West Bengal Congress workers’ con- 
ference and thus shot into limelight. The subtle buts^ 
very real difference between East Bengalis — they 
were so to speak refugees in Indian Bengal — and 
West Bengalis was an additional spur to Atulya’s 
leap forward. 

Atulya came into contact with Mi’. P. C. Sen 
in 1947. It was a fateful friendship which later 
blossomed into a political association with a far- 
reaching impact on the fortunes of the State. Mr. Sen 
consistently helped Atulya with money. It was 
said that his salary as a Minister in the B. (A Boy 
Cabinet used to go entirely to finance Atulya’s 
political activities. Mr. Sen also u.sed to raise money 
for his more powerful protege. Today, they are the 
king and the king-maker. 

The challenge to the Congress in West Bengal 
came from the Communists who were strong in the 
urban areas but who lacked roots in the country- 
side. Concentrating on the rural areihs the Congress 
could continue to rule West Bengal. But Atulya was 
not content with it. In the 1957 (General Election 
he bearded the Communists in their den of urban 
Bengal. For one steeped in the Gandhian lore — he 
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i8 the author of Bengali books like Noakhalite 
Oandhiji, Ahimm O' Gandhi, Nairajyahadir 
Drifitite Oandhibad (the last named an analysis of 
Gandhism in the light of anarchist thinking) — 
Atulya has too little regard for the means he Employs 
to achieve ends he sets himself. In this he is like 
Mr. S. K. Patil, Mr. Sanjiva Reddy and Mr. Biju 
Patnaik. He perhaps thinks the Communists have to 
be fought with their own weapons. But the tragedy 
.is that the tendency has grown to use such tactics 
in intra-party quarrels as also in public life generally. 
Atulya wields a facile pen in Bengali. As a boy, he 
lived with his maternal grandfather, Mr. Akhoy 
Sarkar, a contemporary of Bankim Chandra and a 
noted writer and scholar. He imbibed the elder’s 
flair for literature. Atulya is a poet, too. He has 
written prose verse. Above all, he is a superb orator 
in Bengali. His bunch of letters to a friend’s daugh- 
ter, Mira — on the lines of Jawaharlai's letters to 
Indira Priyadarshini — broke new ground in modem 
Bengali writing, combining lucid writing, chaste 
expression and an easy style. Atulya loves books 
and reading as much as perhaps power. His house 
in Karbala Tank Lane in the interior of Calcutta 
is a warehouse of books of all kinds, Bengali, 
English and Hindi. 

Atulya, like the new political elite in the country, 
represents the upsurge of the professional politician. 
Leaders of the earlier generation were mostly 
Western educated lawyers, doctors and adminis- 
trators who made their mark in their respective 
careers before entering politics. For Atulya, on fhe 
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other hand, politics is a profession. He has, there- 
fore, an aversion for technocrats who seek to turn 
politicians. Tliis is the current trend in Indian 
politics. The new generation reared in science and 
technology is shunning politics and is also abhored 
by professional politicians who are self-educated, 
like Mr. Lai Bahadur, Mr. Kamaraj, Mr. Atulya 
Ghosh and Mr. Sanjiva Reddy or are uneducated 
like the bulk of the new crop of legislators. For at 
least a generation to come, edu(«ited India will be 
ruled by villagers with a strong urban bias for con- 
centration of power in a few hands. 

Mr. Patnaik is an exception, being a pilot by 
profession and a man of science in outlook. But he 
represents a compromise on the part of the techno- 
crat to make his peace with the politicians and play 
second fiddle to the latter. The Deputy (Ihairman of 
the Planning Commission, Mi-rAsoka Mehta, though 
he has made politics his profession, is again an exixwt 
in the field of economics. His is thus a different 
kind of compromise. There are in the Central Cabi- 
net men like Mr. T. T. Krishnamaehari, Mr. M. C. 
Chagla, Mr. Asoke Sen and Prof. Humayun Ivabir, 
who have either drifted or have been drawn intt> 
politics from their respective vocat ions. They owe 
their political careers to the party bosses. 

Like Mr. Atulya Ghosh, Mr. Neelam Sanjiva 
Redd|y, another member of the, “Syndicate”, is a 
tjrpical party boss. Bom in May 1013, at the village 
of Uluru in the Anantpur district of Andhra Pradesh, 
he gave up his studies to join the Youth Congress. 
Scion of a reasonably well-to-do landlord family, 
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he represents the coming into its own of the Reddys 
(a non-Brahmin sub- caste) in Andhra where first 
the Brahmins and then the Kammas (another non- 
Brahmin sub-caste) have had their day. 

First recognition of Mr. Sanjiva Reddy's flair 
for organisation came in 1038, w'hen the then Presi- 
dent of the Andhra Pradesh (Jongress Committee, 
J)r. Pattablu Sitaramayya, made him the P. C. C. 
Secretary. There were, as perhaps always, two 
grou})s in the Andhra (Congress then but fortunately 
they were not based on e/iste rivalry. In fact, the 
leaders of both the factions, Dr. Pattabhi and Mr. T. 
Prakasam, were Brahmins. It was more a clash of 
personalities, a case of rejnilsion between two extre- 
mely dissimilar temperaments. Mr. Prakasam had 
iieillnu’ the knack nor the patience for raising an 
organisation. He was a leader, head and shoulders 
above many others, who could think and act coura- 
geously unmindful of personal and other consc- 
((uenees. He was most aptly called the lion of 
Andhra. Dr. Pattabhi, a cool, calculating intellec- 
tual, lacked Mr. Prakasam's mass appeal. But he 
could control the party machine. 

Twontylive-year old Sanjiva Reddy could iiot 
have cast his political lot with Dr. Pattabhi. But 
there was no <h)ubt where his predilections lay. He 
was not cut out to be an intellectual nor could he be 
a man of the masses. He realised his fort w^as going 
to be organisation, getting things done sunnounting 
practical dilficulties. Mr. Sanjiva Reddy, his younger 
brother, Mr. Rajasekhara Reddy, who is now the 
Secretary of the Rightwing C-ommunist Party in 
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Andhra and his cousin and brother-in-law, Mr. T. 
Nagi Reddy, an able parliamentarian who is a leader 
of the Left Communists, were all brought up together 
under one roof. Mr, Sanjiva Reddy is the least 
emotional of them all. He is almost placid, rarely 
perturbed, of positive purpose and not given to the 
ways of agitation. If he wanted to he, too, could have 
acquired the knack of mouthing Marxist slogans. 
His I. Q. is none the worse for being a (Congress- 
man from the start. He has also the gift of the gab, 
though Mr. Nagi Reddy is more sophisticated as a 
speaker. I remember the parlous days of Andhra’s 
start as an autonomous State and the improvised 
legislature in Kurnool with only a long, narrow table 
separating the Ministers from the Opposition front 
bench. It was more like a small town magistrate’s 
court. ,Mr. Sanjiva Reddy w'as the (h. facto ('hiof 
Mini.stcr, though in designation*1ie was second to 
the veteran prodigal, the late Mr. Prakasam. Mr. 
Nagi Reddy was the leader of the Conununist 
Opi^sition. The brothers-in-law wouUl, off the 
legislative record, address each other by their 
nixt names. They also shared the microphone. Once 
on his feet, Mr. Nagi Reddy woukl deliver philippics 
at his brother-in-law in flowery Telugu. Mr. Sanjiva. 
Rcnldy would give it back, almost w’ord for word, 
with no holds barren! . Was it a show for the- 
edification of the onlooker at the ' expense of the 
tax -payer? No. The differences were basic and 
the approaches diametrically opjwsite. 

Mr. Sanjiva Reddy shares with Mf. Atulya Ghosh 
and Mr. »S, K. Patil the distinction of being an 
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inveterate opponent of the Communists. But he is 
nearer Mr. Ghosh than Mr. Patil in this respect. 
He did not stray into the ideological battle against 
Communism which in Nehru’s India would have 
involved him in foreign policy complications. He 
fought and vanquished the Communists in the arena 
of active politics. At the same time, within the 
Assembly and at the personal level he established a 
rapjwrt with them. There was a personal equation 
between him and Mr. P. Sundarayya also, who 
was no kinsman. He pressed it to advantage in 
combating Prof. N. G. Ranga and his followers. After 
all, he had to divide the Opposition and rule the 
State. Mr. Sanjiva Reddy's attitude to the Commu- 
nists, however, tended to be controversial. While 
liis non -Communist opponents charged him with 
sheltering Mr. Nagi Reddy when he was a fugitive 
from the law*, Mr. Sanjiva Reddy's Communist 
kinsmen found him wanting in hon komie. 

To the rivals in his own party, Mr. Sanjiva 
Reddy, however, gave no quarter unless they switch- 
ed their personal loyalty. In the sharply divided 
hojjse of the (Congress organisation in the undivided 
Madras State, he threw in his lot with the oppo- 
nents of Mr. Prakasam. They included Dr. Pattabhi 
and Mr. Kala Venkata Rao in Andhra and Mr. 
Kamaraj in Tamil Nad. Then began the associa- 
tion between Mr. Sanjiva Reddy and Mr. Kamaraj, 
which grew with years transcending linguistie 
differences. He found a place in the Kumaraswami 
Raja Ministry of undivided Madras in 1949. ^r. 
Kamaraj was the power behintl the throne then. 
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Two years later, he chucked away the ministership 
to become the President of the Andhra Pradesh 
Congress Committee in the teeth of combined 
opposition from Mr. Prakasam and Prof, llanga. 

The Andhra State was bom on October 1, 1953. 
Mr. Sanjiva lleddy should have normally headed 
the Government in the infant State. But there was 
an illustrious prodigal in the house. Mr. Prakasam 
returned to the i)arent organisation having had 
enough of the Kisan Mazdoor Pj’aja Party and the 
Praja Socialist Party. Mr. Prakasam’s earlier exit 
from the (Congress was essentially due to the scuttl- 
ing of his f!hit*f Ministership iu undivi<led Madras 
by his own partynien. So the octogenarian develoj)ed 
a kind of pathological weakness for the oftiee. 
Mr. Sanjiva Reddy magnanimously stepped down 
in favour of the senior, thou^i as Deputy (.'hief 
Minister he ran the administration. Prof. Ranga's 
followers also trooped back inlo the C'ongress and 
were accommodated. 

TIk" political compromise did not, however, 
make Mr. Sanjiva Red<ly loosen his grip over lh<‘ 
party organisation. Men might come and men might 
go at the top but the party machine ran on smoothly, 
with energetic Mr. Sanjiva Reddy at the wheel, 
'fhe stability of the Government in Andhra 
rcmaine<l unaflccterl by raging party squabble.s 
and everchanging combinations and permutations 
of politicians. So much so, Mr. Sanjiva Reddy 
could in 19(}0 lay down the Chief Ministership and 
take over the Presidentship of the Indian National 
Congress, as effortlessly and smoothly as a consum- 
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mate actor would shed one role for another. 

Like Mr. Atulya Ghosh, Mr. Sanjiva Reddy repre- 
sents the new type of leadership, extremely prag- 
matic, ruthless and power conscious. With their 
feet firmly on the ground and vision lixed resolutely 
on the goal, they march on, inexorably, unmindful 
of ethical niceties and unhampered by qualms which 
would have cramped the style of a CJandhiji. Mr. 
Kamaraj is not in the ‘'Syndicate,” though ho is of 
it. Mr. Sanjiva Reddy reiiresents him in it. I hus, 
the “Syndicate” has only two distinct faces though 
there are many brains behind it. 

JSot having had formal education, Mr. Kamaraj 
could not have read Rudyard Kipling's poem, 
“If”. But Kipling must have had an earlier edition 
of Mr. Kamaraj in mind when he wrote it. One find® 
in the Oongress President almost all tlie attributes 
of a Man, ilescribed in the verse. It says : 

If you can talk to crowds and 
keep your virtue 
Or walk with kings — nor lose 
the eomnion touch 
If neither foes nor loving 
friends can hurt you 
If all men count with you, but 
none too much. 

If you can fill the unforgiving 
minute, 

With sixty seconds' worth of 
distance rmi, 
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Yours is the earth and every- 
thing that is in it, 

And which is more — you will be 
a man, my son. 

The choice of Mr. Kamaraj as Oongress President 
was the result of the realisation that someone with 
resolution and tletachment, someone who was miin- 
hibitetl by considerations other than the giH)wth of 
the party should shoulder the burden. As Chief 
Minister of Madras, Mr. Kamaraj had displayed 
these qualities iji the midst of multifarioiis irritants. 
Later, when the exigencies of administrative res- 
ponsibilities had imperceptibly pushed the needs of 
the party to the background Mr. Kamai'aj fathered 
a plan or a device which proved the midwife of a 
silent revolution. 

Ever since he became the Secretary of the 'fa mi I 
Nad Congress (Committee in 103(5 imder tlu' alloc- 
tionate guidance of his master, the late Mr. S. 
Satyamurti, Mr. Kamaraj hatl been looking at the 
organisation essentially as one reflecting the a.si)ira- 
tions of the ma.s.sc.s, subject to the political requhe- 
raents of the party. While that was the case when 
its entire resources were deployed in the freedom 
stniggle, he thought it should be much more so 
after independence when nation-building was on 
the agenda. Mr. Kamaraj seldom distinguished 
between service and direction. I’o him providing 
direction and guidance was only a stage in service. 
Hence, except for a change in {K)sitioit, there did 
not seem to be any change in his outlook when he 
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became President of the Tamil Nad Congress Com- 
mittee four years later. He remained in that position 
till 10.54 when he had to become the (?hief Minister 
of the (State in the absence of anyone who could 
succeed his illustrious predecessor. His reoord as 
Chief Minister during three terms has now become 
the envy of many others. Almost fanatical in his 
belief that the Congress is the only organisation 
capable of delivering the goods, he has all along 
looked u))ou the party as the imperative means to 
all i)olitical ends. 

As a legislator and member of the Constituent 
Assembly and Parliament before he became the Chief 
Minister, Mr. Kamaraj held the view that work in 
the cons tit uimc^y among the people was more 
important for the organisation than success on the 
iloor of the legislature which had the narrower end 
of making a career. It was this desire to return to 
the people which impelled him to evolve the pro- 
gramme of intensive mass contact. An imperturb- 
able exterior, while his niiiul is preoccupied with 
problems, endows Mr. Kamaraj's bearing with a 
sense of strength. A man of extrenielv fcAv words, 
sexagenarian Mr. Kamaraj lashes out with biting 
irony when it ajines to joining issues M'ith the opposi- 
tion on party platfoiins. He recalls to mind the 
sarcasm of his mentor, Mr. (Satyamurti. His style is 
not flamboyant or pedantic. It is forthright and 
simple. 8ilen(!e, it is suggested, is golden but not 
always productive of men of steel. Mr. Kamaraj, 
hantlicapjwd by the lack of Hindi or English, is 
relatively silent but never more effective. Indeed 
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one has begun to ask whether his exclusive addiction 
to Tamil is not the most potent weapon in his arm- 
oury outA Tamil Nad. Knowing neither suffi- 
cient English nor Hindi to conduct a prokmged 
discussion, Mr. Kamaraj has recourse to brief 
monosyllabic dialogues which, tliough they might 
have been conducted in the fashion of the Delphic 
oracle, have nothing Delphic about them. Mr. 
Kamaraj knows what he has to say and says it, 
leaving his audience, single or multiple, in no doubt 
as to what he means. As a result he emerges in the 
image ol a man who knows his miiul in all kinds of 
situations. 
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Profile Of Leader* 

What kiiul oi a man is fJawaiuirlal s successor? 
There could hardly be two men more strikingly 
dilferent in personality, tempcaament, training and 
background than Nehru and Mr. bal Bahadur. 
Yet basically the two men shaied the same political 
outlook, the same soeial and economic ideas and 
objectives. Mr. Lai Bahadur is closer to earth than 
Jawaharlal was, Ibr Nehru's mind roved on a 
rarefied plateau, which olLcn enabled him to sec the 
lar-oir mountain tops while overlooking the plains 
anil valleys bc*low. The range of the new Prime 
Minister's interests is more limited but while fixing 
his gaze on the liorizon he keeps his feet planted 
tirmly on solid earth. 

Mr. Lai Bahadur is not ea.dly rullled. llis patience 
is monumental ami seems to be ine.xhaustible. He 
lacks Nehru's sense ol huirv and hustle, and his 
imjiatienee to stamiietle the eountry into progress 
along new ways ol life and thought. Mr. Lai Bahadur 
is too sc‘lf-ell’aeing to be buixlened with the coii- 
sciou.sness of history. But he shares JawahaTlal's 
deep attachment to democracy and secularism, his 
passion for unity and tiie seiisitivitj' which 

* Thih was fii'st in a siiglitly condensed form in 

The Indian Express on June 3, 1904. 
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often put a sclf-impoaed brake on the art.ificial 
pace to which tfawaharlal subjeciccl both himself 
and his people in his iierce urge for progress. Above 
all, Mr. Lai Bahadur is stiiTe<l by the same social 
conscience which in Jawaharlal expressed itself in 
a passionate determination to uplift the poverty- 
stricken masses. 

Son of a very poor lower middle class family, 
Mr. Lai Bahadur could not atlbrd many things, 
including a horoscope, which is jnore important 
than a birth certificate for a Hindu child. Asked 
by newspapermen recently wlu'lhcr he believed in 
astrology, the Prime Minister confessetl that 
nobody had drawn his horoscope and so there was 
no question of his believing or not believing in it. 

His father, Mr. >Shartla Prasad, was a school 
teacher who later switched ov(*r to (Jovernment 
service at Moghalsarai, U.l*., where Mr. Lai Bahadur 
was born. I'o add to the chill peifliry of a large 
family and limited means, Mr. Sharda Prasad died 
when Mr. Lai Bahadur was IS mouths old. He was 
brought up by his maternal grandfather. 

He had his early education at Haris«handra 
School, Varanasi. Once, unable to pay the boat fare, 
he .swam acros.s the Oanga Avith his satchel on his 
head to prevent his books from getting wet. Un- 
charitable critics have rcatl into this little incid(‘nt 
an inborn shyness to get his feet wet, meiuphorically 
speaking. 

Mr. Ijal Bahadur was not eut out for politics. 
Both his grandfather and mother wero extremely 
devout, and they inculcated religious-inindednoss 
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in him. His joining Ktishi Vidyapceth was partly 
on accoimt of this, because, the institution specia- 
lised in religious and uatitnialist education. Mr. Lai 
Bahadur was 17 when he was draAvn into the Non- 
Co -oi>eration Movement of Candhiji. The religiosity 
had given place to the nationalist urge in the young 
heart. After a brief spell in jail, he returned to 
Kashi Vidyapceth to icsume his interrupted studies 
and earn a degree. He Mas 22 Avhen he graduated. 
The houoritic title of iShastri which went M'ith a 
degree from the Vidyapceth had stuck to him as a 
suffix to his name and is often mistaken for a sur- 
name. That was why while he always addressed 
•Jawaharlal as Pandit ji, Nehru never called him 
Shastri bid Lai Baha«lur. Politics, history and 
Indian cidtiue were Mr. Lai Bahadur' .s subjects at 
the V'idyapeeth, but both the curriculum and syl- 
labus at Varanasi differed from Western education 
which was already available in India. 

Just as after the 11)32 satyagiaha many 
nationalists abandoned the (landhiao path to 
become Marxists, socialists ami even terroj ists, a large 
number t)f young men and women who had parti- 
eijAated in the Non-Co-o})eration Movement gravitat- 
ed towaixls the more militant leailership of Lala 
Lajpat Uai. So did Mr. Lai Bahadur, became a 
life member of the Servants of the People Society 
and shifted the scene of his activities to Allahabad. 
Here he came under the Nehru spell. It Avas a queer 
lAcriod in the freedom struggle. Torn betAA'een the 
advocates of council entry and the protagonists of 
total uon-co-oi>crution, tlie Congress, especially in 
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U. P., devoted its energies to a positive role in the 
civic <adininistruiion while responding to dandhiji’s 
call for detianco of the law, whenever it was given. 
So tlid Air. Lai Bahadur and even .lawaharlal. 

Air. ^Jal Bahadur was elected to the Allahabad 
Atunieipal Board in 1028. This was liis lirst public 
office. Except for a 30-inonlh jail term in (nmnec- 
tion with the Salt Satyagraha, he was a member of 
the Board for seven yeai-,s and of the Improvement 
Trust for four.. He was by then in the tliick of 
Congi'css politics. He was elected secretai'y of the 
district Congress committee ajid later became its 
president. In 1035 he became Ccneral Secretary of 
the Pradesh Congress Committee. While still hold- 
ing that office in lt).37 he contested the, elections 
under the Government of India Act, 1035, and was 
elected to the Provincial Assembly. But he di<l not 
tiad a place iji the l!)37 Pant (jovcrnmciit. 

By in)w .lawaharlal was a pacemaker in the 
Congress anil had raised the banner of inde[)endi‘nce 
for India as against tlandhiji's nebulous cry for 
Swaraj. Air. Lai Bahadur followed in the footsteps 
of Nehru. From IIkmi on he was to play a role sub- 
sidiary to that of the. dashing and impetuous 
.lawaharlal, trailing him faithfully but eontent 
always to remain well in the background. Indeed 
for .some coirsiderablc tim<‘ his talent lay in merging 
himself into the background. 

Lai Bahadur has a physkpu! and temperament 
which lend themselves naturally to that o{)eration. 
Small in stature to the jioint of being <liminutive, 
he has a doll-like appearance, bright*eyed, with 
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hands and feet modelled in the same miniature 
proportions. His personality exudes the wonder and 
innoeence of juvenility. His voice, low and soft, 
almost seems to emanate from some concealed 
mechanism, and the marioiiette impression is 
heightened by his bearing an<l movements. 

He was again in jail, this time for only a year, 
in connection with tlie Individual Satyagraha of 
1041. Then came the Quit India struggle and he 
was thdained for nearly tlirce years until July 
HM.'i. Mr. Lai Uahadur started Ids ministerial 
career as Parlianu'ntary Secretary to the then 
CJhief Minister of U.l*., Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant, in 1040. He was promoted to Minister of 
Transpoi't the following year. 

Mr. Lai Bahadur has been moving in and out of 
office. His rt'signalion as Union Home ^Minister in 
August lOtil} was not the first instance of his giving 
up a ministerial post to devote time and attention 
to party work. He did it in 1051 when he took over, 
for a brief while, as GejieralSeeietary ot the AICC. 

Mr. Lai Bahadur's debut on the Central political 
stage was in 1052 when he became the Minister of 
Pailways and 'fransport. Then also he was not ori- 
ginally meant to b(‘ included in the Central (iabinet. 
When ultimately Xeliru wanted him in his ('abinet, 
Mr. Lai Bahadur was elected to the Rajya Sabha 
and then joined the Union Government. After a 
railway accident, he resigned Ins ministership, 
setting the healthy precedent of owning mini.sterial 
responsibility for administrative acts of commission 
and omission. 
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Mr. Lai Bahadur also is an organisation man. 
Though tub-thumping and Tammany Hall methods 
are far from him, he won for the Congress an over- 
whelming majority in U. P. in 19.57 when the Socia- 
lists posed a threat in the rural areas and the Jan 
Sangh in the urban centres. He was elected to the 
Lok Sabha in the 1957 elections from Allahabad, 
which was also Jawaharlars constituency, and was 
appointee! Minister of (ionun unicat ions and Trans- 
port. He was given the portfolio of (bommeree and 
Industry in the (Cabinet reshuffle of March 1958, 
In April lf)Gl, after the death of Mr. Pant, he became 
the Home Minister. 

Mr. Lai Bahadur has a knack of winning friends 
and influencing people by his humility. His suave, 
soft-spoken personality di.sarms (*ve?i tin' most 
militant of opponents. During his Nepal mission in 
19G.3 — his first visit abroad — he held a Press con- 
ference in Kathmandu where a couple of angry 
Nepali jowrnalists hurle<l ])rovocaf ive (jucstions at 
him. Unruffh'd, he stres.sed th<* complementary 
roles of India and Nepal in international 
affairs and how one could not prosper witlnmt tin* 
help of the otiu'r. A born mediator. In* brought 
about cordiality in the relations between Imlia and 
Nepal which, after the di.smi.s.sal by King Mahendra 
of the Koirala Covernment in December 19G(), were 
severely strained. A man of pea<'e, he ia also a man 
of principle who while willing and indeed adept in 
recjonciling differences and bringing to{|[dher tliver- 
gent personalities by his own irresistible iair of sweet 
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r6(isonablenes.s, never sacrifices cherished convictions 
or principles. 

Significantly, Mr. Lai Bahadur has no boyhood 
photographs. A student who could not afford the 
boat fare of one anna could hanlly thiAk of a 
photograph. Not very idiotogenic, he also shuns 
cameramen. 

Mr. Lai Bahadur revels in self-denigration. 
Referring to his wife's flair fijr temple-visiting he 
once said that while he amassed sin his better half 
counteracted it with her piety. Affable and extremely 
kind, Mr, I^al Bahadur is not easily misled. As 
Minister both in U. I*, and at the (Icntre he has put 
many a sliff-shirted official in his place without 
appearing to he aggressive. Above all, he shares 
.Tawaharlal's virtue of tolerance and capacity to 
understand the other man’s point of view. 

When the oc('asion demands his frail frame of 
1 1 2 pouiifls and five feet two inches becomes a mass 
of energy. During Jawaharlal Nehru's illness 
and death and earlier, while electioneering for the 
party, he spent days and nights without footl or 
rest . 

Mr. I^al Bahadur is a forceful writer in Hindi. 
He has translated the biography of Madame durie. 
Like .Jawaharlal, he speaks Pei-sianiscd Hindi though 
he is a Sanskrit seh«)lar. Sharing his birthday 
(October 2) with Mahatma Oandhi, Mr. Lai Bahadur 
has Gandhiji's trait of huivanity and gentleness, 
ami following in the footsteps of Nehru he has also 
learned from him to keep pace with a developing 
modern w'orld while preserving the best traditions of 
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the past. Aphorisms are built on half-truths. 
Strong men are rarely silent and no saint is simple. 
The humility which the people of India identify 
with the Prime Minister need not necessarily be 
intcrjw'ted as easy aequieseence or a eongenilal 
proneness to compromise. 
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Bhubaneswar to Durgapur 

This ('hroniclo has now to leap forward in time 
to maintain the continuity of the narrative. This is 
because Mr. Lai Bahadur’s first confrontation with 
tlie rank and file of the party he was ehnsen to lead 
after Nehru was at the ()9th annual session of the 
Indian National Congress at Durgapur, in West 
Bengal, in January 1905. The earlier Congress 
session at Bhubaneswar was the last to be attended 
by Nehru. He had suffered a stroke there and did 
not jiartieipate in its ileliberations. It was evident 
at Bhubaneswar that the country and the Congress 
would soon have to think in terms of functioning 
without Nehru, but the outcome of the Bhubanpswar 
session did not directh'^ indicate any preparation for 
the eventual change-over in leadership. One of the 
eminent phj'sieians who was summoned to Bhu- 
baneswar to attend on Nehru had actually confided 
in Mr. Lai Baluidur, whom he regarded as Jawahar- 
lafs closest political colleague, that it was a matter 
of time before India would be without the leader- 
ship of Nehru and that arrangements should soon 
be made to relieve the ailing Prime Minister of as 
much burden as possible. He had even hinted at the 
need for grooming a successor who might have to 
step into Nehru’s shoes in a matter of months. 
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But as Nehru began to react to the treatment, 
all thoughts of finding a successor wore either 
forgotten or had relegated to the background. The 
sense of urgency which characterised the question 
in the* days following the Bhubaneswar Congress 
w'as soon lost. It was even eonsidered improper to 
dwell on the subject. Nehru also would not let the 
succession question to be brought up openly. He 
had brought back Mr. Lai Bahadur into the Cabi- 
net as Minister without Portfolio “to assist him in 
his work,” as he himself told Mr. lial Bahadur on 
the day he returned to the CoxTriiment. But, 
though he very often shared with his successor his 
thoughts on the developing situation at home and 
abroad, Jawaharlal still remained the suprenu* 
commander retaining in his hands the initiativ'c in 
policy-making. Whether it was the iiuluetion of the 
Sadiq Ministry in Kashmir or th(‘ r(‘lease of Sheikh 
Abdullah and his associates or ewn the nebulous 
efforts to.impr(m' relations with Pakistan and China, 
the initiativi* and inspiration had always come from 
Nehru, thougli the instrument v(Ty ofttm happetuul 
to lx? Mr. Lai Bahadur. 

When he heeame Priuje Minis! (“r Mr. Lai 
Bahadur was in a positicui far different from that of 
Nehru wh«*i\ he took over the nrins of oflice. In the 
wonls of the Congnvss President, after Nehru “no 
single pers«>n looked tall ami strong enough to 
step into his shoes." 'riierefore emergcHl what Mr. 
Mr. Kamaraj had called “a collective: lca»lership <d’ 
workers, who had imbibed the ideals of those leaders 
(Gandhiji and Nehru) and who had worked under 
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their guidance.” The collective leadership, strictly 
speaking, was for the party. But, its composition and 
the circumstances in which it came into being made 
it the supreme policy-making body for tho entire 
country. Mr. Lai Bahadur, no doubt, was in it, but 
as one of the equals. 

A couple of months after Mr. Lai Bahadur 
became Prime Minister, it was thought that he 
would tend to become more equal than the others in 
the collective leadership^ by virtue of the pivotal 
position he occupied. It was expected that he would 
form a trio in the Government with the Home 
Miuisi,cr, Mr. G. L. Nanda, and the Information 
and Broadcasting Minister, Mrs. Indira Gandhi, and 
that the throe would together assert themselves 
against others in the collective leadership. But 
it dirl not happen. Instead, Mr. Lai Bahadur pursued 
policies which had objectively strengthened and 
maintained in effective power the collective leader- 
ship. These currents and cross-currents in the 
country's political life were not seen at the surface 
until the Durgapur Gongress. Further to blur the 
picture there were Instances of 0]>en disagreement 
between Mr. Atulya Ghosh on one hand and the 
others in the collective leadership on the other on 
some basic issues. The Railway Minister, Mr. S. K. 
Patil, too, differed openly with the others on econo- 
mic policy. These were interpreted as indications 
that the collective leadership was cracking and that 

1. The distinction l)ctween the collective leadership which 
includ<^ both Mr. Lai Bahadur and Mr. Kamaraj and the^ 
“Syndicate” should be notetl. 
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it might undergo qualitative as well as quantitative 
changes. To add to the confusion there were also 
reports that Mr. Nanda and Mr. Kamaraj were 
coming together and that the Congress President 
was thinking of Mr. Nanda as tlie next (choice for 
Prime Ministership. 

The situation crystallised at Durgapur. The 
Congress session there established beyond doubt 
that the “Syndicate” — which was narrower in scope 
than the collective leadership — had come to stay 
and that there was no possibility of an early change 
in its composition. It also seemed that the Congress 
President was veering towards the caucus. In his 
Presidential address, Mr. Kamaraj sharply brought 
out the “Syndicate’s” thinking on economic policies. 
He referred to the outlay of Rs. 21,500 erores to 
Rs. 22,5(X) erores envisaged for the Fourth Five- 
Year Plan by the National Development (Council 
and said, : “We have carefully to analyse and study 
the consequences of such a large outlay on the 
levels of prices in the country.” The controversy 
between what Ls called physical planning and plan- 
ning according to resources is not new in India. 
In 1954-55, when the >Second Five-Year Plan 
was being formulated, a similar debate raged in tlie 
country. The question, as now was, whether it 
would not be more prudent to cut the coat according 
to the cloth rather than draw an ambitioiis plan and, 
in raising resources for it, aggravate the inflation 
in the economy. Coupled with the argument was the 
discussion on the merits and demerits of heavy 
industry in the public sector. The gestation period 
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in the case of heavy industries being long, the results 
of investment, which was intensive, would not be 
felt immediately. As against this, quick -yielding 
projects proved more attractive in the short run. 
After a prolonged debate on all these matters the 
late Prime Minister had decided in favour of physical 
planning, heavy industry and priority for the public 
sector. The Bhubaneswar Congress, when it accept- 
ed Socialism as the goal of the Congress, endorsed 
such an approach to planning. There was even 
talk of nationalisation of banking at Bhubaneswar, 
which caused a flutter in the commercial dovecots. 
Against this baclcground came Mr. Kamaraj’s blunt 
warning that raising lls. 3,000 crores by way of 
taxes by the Centre and the States during the 
Fourth Plan period would be “too heavy a 
commitment.” 

The vicissitudes which attended the drafting and 
adoption of the economic policy resolution were 
equally significant. The first draft prepared by 
Mr. Nanda stressed the need for a higher rate of 
growth during the Fourth Plan period — meaning 
larger investment — but the “S 3 m(licate” did not 
seem to have ap})i*ovcd the idea. That raising 
Bs, 3,000 crores by wa}' of taxation in the Fourth 
Plan period would make the Government unpopular 
in the context of rising prices and continuing short- 
ages and that the next General Election was only 
two years away weighed with the pragmatists. 
There were also other minor points of divergence 
between Mr. Nanda and the “Syndicate”. As one 
commentator put it, Mr. Nanda adopted a self- 
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critical approach and drew attention to the lapses 
in the implementation of economic policy. He also 
dwelt on the failure to live up to what had been 
decided at Bhubaneswar. This part of the resolu- 
tion was interpreted by some of the leaders, notably 
the Food Minister, Mr. C. Subramaniam, and the 
Finance Minister, Mr. T. T. Krishnainaehari, as 
criticism of their record. Mr. Nanda could never 
have dreamt of doing it. His relations, both political 
and personal,, with Mr. Krishnainaehari were 
extremely cordial. So there was no question of 
settling scores with him. Even if Mr. Nanda differed 
with him at the policy level he would not have 
brought it in the resolution. In the ease of Mr. 
Subramaniam, there was no stjope for jxdiey differ- 
ences at all. They were very close to each other 
in economic thinking. Tn the final draft of tlu; 
resolution, this section was not only oinitteil hut was 
also given the apiKJarance of self-jirstification. The 
resolution, as it was atlopted by the Congress, assert- 
ed that positive steps luul been taken to implement 
the Bhubaneswar directives. The resolution also 
shifted the emphasis from heavy industry to 
consumer goods industries and from industry to 
agriculture. 

There were also other significant straws in the 
wind. Mr, Nanda's Forum for Sodalist ^U-tion 
usually met at the time of Congress sessions and even 
if it was not able to influence the thinking of 
Congressmen, passed resolutions with a radical ring 
about them. At Burgapur, Mr. Atulya Ghosh, who 
was the master of ceremonies, saw to it that the 
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Forum did not meet at all. Unwilling to join issue 
openly with him, the leaders of the Forum, including 
Mr. Nanda, called off their convention. The “Syn- 
dicate” was also reported to have taken exception 
to certain remarks by Mrs. Indira Gandhi on the 
working of the Congress. She had reportedly told 
some Calcutta new.spapcrmen that not much had 
been done to implement the Bhubaneswar resolu- 
tion on Socialism and Democracy. Asked for the 
reasons, she reportedly said that a small but power- 
ful group of persons, entrenched in the leadership, 
while voting for the resolution, blocked its faithful 
iinp?f''nentation. This was the type of criticism 
which the supporters of Mr. Krishna Menon and 
Mr. K. D. Malaviya had been voicing against the 
lcadcr.ship. 

Newspapers and journals run by the so-called 
Congress Left naturally made much of all this.* 
But from what I could gather, Mrs. Gandhi did not 
have any particular leader in mind wh'.'u she spoke 
of the general failure of the Coiigre.^s Govern- 
ments to carry out policie.s. The reaction of the 
“vSyndicate” to her criticism seemed to be that 
Mrs. Gandhi was still politically immature and would 
realise from experience that with all the goodAvill 
in the world the gulf between pi’actiec and precept 
could not be avoided. 

2. The PcUriol roportod from Dorsfapur oil Jiumary 4, 1965: 
"As leaders arrived for the 60th session of the Indian National 
Congress at Bidhan Chander Nagar, the major topic of discussion 
was a reported statement by Mrs. Indira Gandhi criticising a 

group of Congress leaders The purpose of discussion 

appears to be to censure Mrs. Indira Gandhi for it". 
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The resolution on economic policy was moved 
by Mr. Jagjivan Ram who had aligned himself 
with Mr. Morarji Desai at the time of the contest 
for party leadership. Mr. Jagjivan Ram had not 
yet given up the battle for power but was merely 
biding his time. He was reported to be still close to 
Mr. Desai, a fact which got reinforced when it 
was realised that he had not made any effort to 
conciliate the “Syndicate”. In his speech moving 
the resolution, Mr. Jagjivan Ram was (‘xtremely 
critical of some of the policies of the Government 
since Mr. Lai Bahadur took over. He urged effective 
steps to break monopolies and to ensure a fair 
distribution of national wealth. According to him, 
the steps taken so far to implement the Bhubanes- 
war resolution were not “wholly satisfactory”. Mr. 
Jagjivan Ram’s critical tone was explained away 
by some observers as stealing the Uiunder of the 
Government’s critics. But it was doubtful if that 
was the intention of the “Syndicate” in making him 
sponsor the resolution. The collective leadership, 
barring Mr. Lai Bahadur but including Mr. 
Kamaraj, was not <lirectly respon.siblc for the acts 
of commi.ssion and omis.sion of the administration. 
By using Mr. Jagjivan Ram as a mouth-piece for 
voicing opinions which it could not have given 
vent to openly, the “►Syndicate” was perhaps trying 
to kill two birds with one stone. First, it was a 
reminder to the Prime Minister that tho.organisation, 
meaning themselves, had the whiphand over the 
Government. Secondly, it would convince the party 
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critics of the Government that the leadership was 
one with them. 

Mr. Morarji Desai’s role at the Ciongress session 
was equally interesting. In the words of the Patriot 
Special Gorrespondent, Mr. Desai “surprise'd mem- 
bers by his criticism of the Fourth Plan memoran- 
dum and the trend of economic thinking in recent 
months. Ho took almost the same stand as the 
protagonists of the Bhubaneswar resolution (this is 
a reference to the small Krishna Mcnon group) 
and caused further surprise by lendivig his support 
to the measures being taken to unearth black 
mone7' ” Speaking on the foreign policy resolution, 
Mr. Desai said that India should never join the 
nuclear race. He asked his partymen to close “once 
for all” the chapter of the demand for making the 
bomb. 

Thus the alignment which had materialised 
behind tlie scenes at Bhubaneswar and came into 
the open after Nchm’s death got reinforced at 
Durgapur. Tlic stress and strain of working together 
without an identity of purpose or approach had been 
tided over in the interest of i)olitieal expediency. 
Mr. Lai Bahadur, who, during the first six months 
of his Prime Ministership, was most subject to 
tension natural in such a set-up, seemed to have 
decided to work with the collective leadership. 
About the size of the Fourth Plan, for instance, he 
said he would let the Planning Commission examine 
it again, though expert opinion had already weighed 
the pros and cons of an ambitious plan and decided 
in favour of it. Essentially a man of compromise. 
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he had apparently sought a half-way house between 
total independence from those who controlled the 
organisational wing and complete subservience to 
them. Mr. Nanda’s position, however, seemed to 
bo uncertain. According to his self-appointed 
supporters on the Loft, ho was being gradually eli- 
minated. So was Mrs. Gandhi, these observers 
thought. Mr. Biju Patuaik, who was with the 
“Syndicate” at Bhubaneswar but later changed 
sides at the time of Mr. Lai Bahadur's election, 
seemed to have rejoined the caucus on the basis of 
a quid pro quo. In return for his .switch of loyalty, 
the “Syndicate” would soften the blow against 
his colleague, Mr. Biren Mitra, and himself in the 
matter of corruption charges. Mr. Atulya Ghosh 
who wanted to bo rocogniseil as the uiujuestioned 
leader of eastern India, won his point not only from 
the others in the collective leadership J)ut also from 
Mr. Biju Patnaik and the Bihar ('hief Minister, 
Mr. K. B. Sahay. Mr. Kamaraj and Mr. Sanjiva 
Eotldy remained, as before, the twin soids around 
whom the rest t»f the collective, leadership would 
rotate. 

The l)urga}>ur (.!ongrcss also debated heatedly 
India’s nuclear policy. The subject figured promi- 
nently in the course of the discussion on the foreign 
policy resolution. Earlier, at the. A.I.C.t!. sc-ssion 
at Guntur in Xovemher and on the floor of Parlia- 
ment Mr. Lai Bahadur stuck to the decision not to 
manufacture the atom bomb. 1'here were, roughly 
speaking, three schools of thought in the Congress 
A vocal minority wanted that India shou&l make the 
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bomb here and now. On the other extreme were the 
supporters of Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon, also in a 
minority, who insisted that India should under no 
circumstances manufacture nuclear weapons. The 
Prime Minister’s position was in between these two 
extremes. It was that India should not make the 
bomb, partly because it was unethical for the country 
of Mahatma Gandhi to go in for means of mass 
destruction and partly because tlie costly experi- 
ment would lead to proliferation of nuclear weapons, 
which was harmful to mankind. But, between 
November 19{>4, and January lOiio the Prime 
Minister, under pressure from the protagonists of the 
bomb, slightly shifted his ground. Ho introduced 
an element of ambiguity into the decision not to 
Join the nuclear race by adiling that that was India’s 
policy “for the present.’'® The ofticial resolution 
adopted at Durgapur seemed to evade the i.ssue. 
There was in it no categorical statement that India 
would never make the bomb. It merely asserted 
that efforts to utilise nuclear energy fur peaceful 
purposes would be intensified. 

Mr. Krishna Mcnon, spt'aking at the open session, 
dwelt on the implied shift in the Prime IMinister’s 
stand. A staunch votary of nuclear disarmament, 

3. At luH press conference in New Dollii on Jainuiry 20, 1965, 
the Prime Minister inndc the ix)sition clear. Wlien I asked 
him whether it meant that the policy would Ix' revised at a 
later date, Mr. Lai Bahadur replied : “When I say for the 
present’ this present is a very lon^, period. It is not going 
to be a short one. I merely refern'd to what I said in the Lok 
Sabha but 1 cannot say anything as to what might happen in 
the distant future. So long as we arc here, our iwlicy is clear^ 
that we do not want the atom bomb to be manufactured in India.” 

m 
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Mr. Krislma Mcnon said that the Prime Minister’s 
Hindi speech, in its English translation, had said 
that India would not make the bomb “for the pre- 
sent,” which would mean that the policy could be 
revised* later. Since he thought that that w'as not 
the policy of the Government, he asked Ikir. Lai 
Bahadur to remove the doubts that had arisen “in 
the minds of some people.” The Prime Minister 
did not oblige him. While it was true that no 
Government could lay down policy for all time to 
come, Mr. Lai Bahadur's second thoughts on the 
subject were interpreted as a conce.ssion to the 
“Syndicate,” members of which were credited with 
an approach of wait and see rather than an out- 
right and immediate renunciation of the right to 
make the bomb. 

It is apposite here to sura up the debate in the 
country on to have or not to have the bomb. The 
Lop Xor explosion by China, it is widely felt, has 
added a new dimension and extra nuclear weight 
to China's future importance in workl affairs. If so, 
does India need an atom bomb or a balance of 
terror to counter China diplomatically? Some think 
the bomb is not a weapon for use, it is a political 
force. One s(;hool of thought jwints to strong 
countric.s like Japan and West (Germany which have 
had no need for nuclear armaments so far, and 
which have concentrated on economic gfowth. 

The other school argues : how long can one 
adopt such postures in the face of conventional 
military threats to the northern bordersf How long, 
without even the backing of the Afro-Asian world 
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after the collapse of the Colombo proposals? The 
Japanese and West German analogies are hardly 
applicable to India. The Chinese have several possible 
courses of action on India’s borders : another NEFA 
type of assault, or another Viet Nam or Cambodia 
in one of the Himalayan kingdoms or a pincer move- 
ment with Pakistan cracking the Kashmir walnut. 

An Indian atomic capability can serve one or both 
of two analytically distinct functions: it can bo 
used to deter an enemy from attacking, or it can be 
used to defend Indian territory once a ground 
attack has begun. In the former case, possession 
of aiom bombs may deter either a Chinese land or 
atomic attack, or a Pakistani land attack. For, 
deterring a Chinese atomic attack India must have 
the capacity to ensure that in the Chinese eyes the 
initiation of an atomic war will cost Peking more than 
it can gain. Here it is reasonable to expect that only 
a direct attack on major Chinese cities will serve as 
a sufficient deterrent. India is at present capable of 
doing this only with great difficulty. Plven assum- 
ing the capability of manufacturing say, ten or 
fifteen megaton ‘city busters’, they Avill have to be 
of a compact enough size to be carried cither by the 
Canberras (which may not have the range to reach 
crucial urban populations) or the small Boeing 707 
fleet, which would have to undergo modifications for 
such a mission. Either plane will have to slip through 
an alerted Chinese fighter defence screen in large 
enough numbers, of the magnitude of five to fifteen. 

In other words, for India to be able to deter the 
Chinese from a major atomic attack, she would have 
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to become an atomic power of the rank of France, 
and would have to maintain the deterrent, either 
by more sophisticated weaponry (intercontinental 
missiles) or by more numbers. 

There are those who feel that India might jump 
the stage of sub-sonic carriers and begin construct- 
ing cheap unsophisticated missiles which could 
reach major (Uiinese cities. Undoubtedly this could 
be done, the knowledge is in the public domain, and 
the technical problems arc not insurmountable, 
although propulsion and guidance systems might 
have to be purchased abroad. 

There are obvious alternatives to an Indian 
strategic atomic capacity for purposes of deterring a 
Chinese nuclear attack : a fool-proof treaty with one 
or more atomic Powers may serve the purpose. If, 
for example, a joint Indian-British (or U.S., or 
U..S.S.R. or Japan-Australian * combination) 
Polaris submarine were delegated to perform such a 
strategic deterrent role, to be empoyed only in the 
ease of a major (Chinese atomic attack, the same 
deterrent function would be fulfilled. 

But the problem of reliability and control, not 
to mention jKilitical impact, enters here. Yet, 
if several equally sovereign European countries 
are satisfied Avith the idea, the Indian Government 
might resign itself as well, if the threat of such 
a Chinese attack were great enough. (Did not 
Jawaharlal himself agree to some kind of an Ameri- 
can air cover when the Chinese seemed to be enter- 
ing the plains of Assam in 1902?) The Advantages 
of such an arrangement would be that it would not 
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cripple the economy and could be quickly arranged ; 
its disadvantages in terms of the political problems 
which would arise were equally obvious. 

Among the Opposition groups in Parliament, the 
feeble-voiced Praja Socialist Party and the Jan 
Sangh were for India making the bomb while the 
Communists jumped on the disarmament band- 
wagon. The Swatantra Party, while ruling out a 
home-made bomb because the cost would be prohi- 
bitive and because the leadership in India laeked 
the ruthlessness which a potential user of nuclear 
weapons needed, said India should go in for a 
nuclenr “shield” to be provided, if possible, by both 
the United States and the Soviet Union but, if 
necessary, by the U.S. alone. 

The Prime Minister rejected out of hand the 
demand for making the bomb. It was evident that 
he w'as being guided by practical considerations 
also in arriving at this decision. The cost, even if it 
were only about Rs. l.'),00,000 for a ten-ton bomb, as 
one estimate put it, would be prohibitive for India 
engaged in an ambitious development programme 
and simultaneously striving to enlarge anti modernise 
its conventional armed strength. Secondly, India, 
unlike China, was a signatory to the Moscow Test 
Ban Treaty. Thirdly, having committed itself, 
in agreements with the l^S. and Canada, to only 
l)eac‘eful uses of atomic energy, India could not 
divert plutonium from its nuckvir reactors for making 
a bomb nor could she easily tind elsewhere the 
source material for a nuclear device. Fourthly, 
even if she manufactured a bomb, lacking iu 
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high-speed aircraft and missiks, India would have 
to spend a fortune on raising an effective delivery 
system. Lastly, there was no suitable site in the 
vast country for testing a bomb. The sparsely 
populated Andaman Islands could be a testing site 
but their proximity to Indonesia would make it 
politically vulnerable, especially within the councils 
of the Asian-African countries. 

Having weighed these pros and cons, Mr. Lai 
Bahadur realistically decided against making the 
bomb. But like his predecessor before the iy(»2 
Chinese attack, the Prime Minister coukl not ignore 
the military implications of the Chinese action. 
Even if China might not attack India again and even 
if she would not be tempted to clinch the border 
dispute by recourse to a nuclear argument, the 
bomb in the hands of Peking was a ])otential threat 
to India. Already, the Asian-A£rican countries 
were frightened from condemning Peking for prac- 
tising whdt she had preached against at Bandung. 
Secondly, the Indian will to resist (Uiina, already 
impaired by several factors, would be further para- 
lysed by the (•'hinese nuclear capability. 

So, Mr. Lai Bahadur expressed himself in favour 
of the other nuclear Powers, notably the U.S. 
and the U.S.S.R., underwriting the protection 
of countries like India from a possible nuclear 
attack either by one of them or by Cliina. In effect, 
it boiled down to the Western Powers, possibly 
Britain, providing a deterrent to a Chinese threat — 
a slight and more practical variation of the Swa* 
tantra Party’s suggestion. 
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Diversity Without Unity 

As one sows so one reaps. But not so with Mr. 
Lai Bahadur. He has had to reap the harvest of 
Nehru’s sowing. For one without Jawaharlal’s 
advantages, it is proving to be an arduous task. 
Within a month of his assumption of Prime Minister- 
ship Ml. Lai Bahadur Shastri found that the prices 
of foodgrains had begun to rise all over the country, 
especially in States where production was short of 
demand. The system of food zones, initially meant 
to meet the needs of administration, developed into 
a rigid arrangement. States had become veritable 
political entities, looking at the problem from the 
narrow angle of provincial interest rather than 
national well-being. Thus it became easiei for food- 
grains to be imported from abroad than for rice and 
wheat to be moved from a surplus state to a deficit 
one. 

A variety of factors contributed to the critical 
situation. First, food production had been either 
stagnant or declining. Before the 1939-45 war 
India was depending heavily on rice imports from 
Burma. The war and its aftermath had cut off this 
source of supply leaving India largely deficit in rice. 
Similarly the transfer of the wheat-growing areas 
of Punjab to Pakistan as a result of partition upsetT 
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the relationship between supply and demand in 
respect of wheat. Added to these came a succession 
of bad agricultural years. Drought and floods vied 
with each other in ruining food production. 

The inherited distribution system also was faulty. 
Before the war the age-old supply-demand equation 
regulated the prices. The trader was bound by it 
more than by a social conscience or official surveil- 
lance. The war had dealt a shattering blow to both 
the economy and the morals of India. A system of 
controls, imposed on a tenuous administrative 
machinery, put a premium on graft and dishonesty. 
In the urban areas, where rationing was introduced, 
ghost ratiou cai'ds abounded more or loss with 
the connivance of the authorities. The villages were 
left to fend for themselves. The national move- 
ment was not awakened to the magnitude and depth 
of the problem even by the harrowing Bengal famine. 
The problem was viewed as part of the larger poli- 
tical question of independence from the British, 
with the result that the economic factors contribut- 
ing to the maUlistribution of food W(;re ignored. 
Even Jawaharlal Nehru complained that during the 
Bengal famine in 1943 people died like flies without 
rising in rebellion against the regime. In other 
words, it was not realised that the food problem was 
more serious than a political lever against the 
government of the day and that its solution requir- 
ed tackling more basic issues within the economy. 

Thanks to stagnant or depicted production and 
faulty distribution, prices began to rise during the 
war years. The price level in 1945 was two and a 
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half timee higher than that in 1939. Yet, because pf 
the preoccupation of the national leadership with the 
major political issue of independence, there was no 
popular struggle against the effects of inflation. The 
British rulers, too, were indifferent. They might 
have realised that their days in India were numbered 
and that they would not have to lace the music 
of peace-time reconstruction. Or the British Govern- 
ment might have felt that inflation might have the 
appearance of boom in a colonial economy. If the 
Communists and the Radical Democrats, led by the 
late Mr. M. N. Roy, demanded and readily obtained 
wage increases for the organised labour — a micro- 
scopic minority in the population — it was to 
strengthen their own hold on the labour movement 
and weaken the struggle launched by the Congress 
for the freedom of the country. There was thus no 
integrated approach to the problem of production 
and distribution either on tlie part of the British 
Government or by the national leadership, much loss 
by the Communists and others who kept tliemselves 
away from the mainstream of the liberation 
struggle. 

The result was that the rulers of free India 
inherited a difficult situation. In November 1947, 
within six months of Independence, the price index 
stood at 302, the base being 1936 = 100. Prices 
continued to rise thereafter registering a fmther 
increase of over 40 points within four months. 
The Government was unable to meet the situation 
because there was no clear economic thinking behind 
its policies. The Gandhians in the Congress regarded' 
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controls as the root of all evil. The corruption 
which controls and rationing bred was a greater 
anathema to them than even the potential disaster 
of maldistribution of food. Jawaharlal and a few 
others of his way of thinking realised that controls 
were essential for the planned development of the 
economy but they were in a minority. Consequently 
the Government decided, early in 1948, to abolish 
all controls on the prices and distribution of food- 
grains. The decision had Gandhiji’s ble.ssing. Instead 
of improving the situation, decontrol had the oppo- 
site effect. Prices cont inued to rise at the rate of 10 
points a month, according to official estimates. But 
the system of data collection being primitive and 
confined to urban areas, the actual increase in prices 
was much more. Realising its mistake the Govern- 
ment reimposed controls within six months. Then 
the emphasis shifted to import of-foodgrains. 

During the last 17 years foodgrain prices have 
been influenced by several factors. These include 
stagnation in production, a dwindling marketable 
surplus, growing imports, rise in population, increas- 
ing urbanisation, variations in consumer preference, 
increase in purchasing i>ower and allied monetary 
factors, stock building and hoarding and speculation 
and similar trading practices. 

The index of rice production was 120.4 in 1956-57. 
The wholesale price index for rice was then 104. 
The following year, the production figure foil to 105.7 
causing a rise of four points in the price index. 
Nature was kind in 1958-59 when output went up 
to 127.6 bringing the price level to 102. But in the 
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succeeding year a small drop of 1.4 points in pro- 
duction led to a nine -point spurt in the price index. 
The reasons were obvious. The cultivator had learnt 
from the bumper year’s experience that more output 
meant a crash in prices. So he developed a ten- 
deney to hold on to his produce as much as he could. 
While the rich farmer could do this on his own, the 
smaller one was helped in the practice by the trader 
and the speculator. 

The production figure was ten points higher in 
1960-61 but the drop in the price level was only four 
points. There was a further nominal rise in output 
in the following year but the price index maintained 
its ascent. When in 1962-63 there was a bad 
harvest there was a steep rise in prices. The imports 
constituted a mere two per cent of the indigenous 
production, thus having little impact on the pheno- 
menon described earlier. 

It was a slightly different story in the case of 
wheat. There was a steady increase in production 
betw’een 1956-57 and 1960-61. The price level 
was, therefore, relatively free from fluctuation. 
Imports also have been on the increase from 2.9 
million tonnes in 1957 to 4.4 million tomies in 1960. 
But when in 1962-63 there was a poor harvest, the 
prices began to rise notwithstanding the imports 
which totalled four million tonnes. The paradox has 
been that however bleak the harvest and whatever 
the price, indigenous wheat is preferred to the impor- 
ted variety. Greater demand naturally affects prices. 

More than even production, the marketable 
surplus determines the price. No detailed flgui;es 
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of such sivpluses are available but broad estimates 
have been made on the basis of selected markets. 
These can, at best, indicate trends. The difficulty 
of assessing these trends has been commented upon 
by the Foodgi*ains Enquiry Committee in 1967. The 
Committee noticed that the decline in market arrivals 
in 1955-56 and 1956-57, despite good crops, could 
l)e due to two factors : (a) the producers consuming 
more than before; and (b) a tendency for holding 
grains for a longer period than usual in anticipation 
of a further rise in prices. The committee also felt 
that the increased availability of credit and the 
advances given by commercial banks and traders 
increased the agriculturist’s capacity to hold on to 
his produce with the consequential effect on market 
surpluses. This does not, however, explain the sharp 
and sudden drop in market arrivals from one year 
to the next. For this, we have to seek explanations 
in other factors. 

Imports were a regular feature of India’s food 
economy even before partition. The creation of 
Pakistan in 1947 resulted in the loss of surplus 
wheat and rice-producing areas. Consequently, 
having regard to the needs of consumption within 
the country, the level of imports varied between 
2.0 and 4.8 million tonnes between 1948 and 1953. 
In 1954 and 1955, as a result of a bumper crop, the 
imports dwindled to seven or eight lakh tonnes. 
Partljr to meet the needs of consumption and partly 
to build up stocks, the imports during 1957 to 1969 
varied between 3.2 and 3.9 million toiuies. In 1960, 
an agreement was reached to import wheat and rice 
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from the U. S. A. for meeting consumption require- 
ments and also to build up buffer stocks of four 
million tonnes of wheat and one million tonnes of 
rice. Since then imports of foodgrains have been 
substantially on the increase. 

The rapid growth of population in India in 
recent years is a well-known fact. Between 1951 
and 1901 there has been a rise of 21.5 per cent 
and the percentage of rural population to the total 
has declined from 82.05 to 82.03. It is significant, 
further, that there has been an increase in the 
urban population during these ten years to the extent 
of 17 million and the population of 112 cities in 
India has registered an increase of nine million i.e. 
32 per cent. The largest percentage increases have 
taken place mainly in the State capitals and the 
industrial cities. This indicates that not only has 
there been some inter .ve shift of population between 
cities but also a shift of population between rural 
and urban areas. This has afl'ceted the pattern of 
demand for cereals during these years.^ 

1. G. F . : “Certain data collected by the National Sample Sur- 
vey show that with the increase in the levels of income, consump- 
tion of foodgrains per capita has increased substantially in the 
lower income brackets while remaining fairly stable in the 
middle income groups. In fact, in a country like India where the 
vast majority of the people are under-nourished it will be sur- 
prising if consumption did not behave in this manner. The per 
adult availability of food in India amounts only to 2,200 calorics 
as against an estimated 3,000 calorics that are required by 
minimum nutritional standards. Even tlu's average is misleading 
because there are large sections of the population who hardly 
get 1,200 to 1 ,500 calories per adult per diem. With even a small 
increase in income the first demand of the underfed people is 
naturally for more foodgrains. An increase in consumption by 
half the population by one ounce more of cereals per cajnta 
per day would put up the total requirement by over two million 
tons.” — ^Foodgrains Enquiry Committee. 
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In areas of low income, the price of food is an 
important determining factor in the' choice of an 
article of consumption and original rather than 
processed material is mainly in demand. A logical 
corollary to this is the heavy demand for cereals as 
the predominant constituent of people’s diet. 
Along with this heavy pressure on cereals, account 
has to be taken of the fact that the income elasticity 
of demand for foodgrains in the country is high 
so that a giV^en increase in per capita income 
brings about a marked increase in the demand for 
foodgrains. This leads to a changing pattern of 
consumption also. The pattern involves a change 
not only from one commodity to another but also 
from inferior to medium or superior varieties of 
cereals. 

Add to these the tendency to hoard foodgrains. 
The large price-spread between {Xdst-harvest and 
lean periods, the higher price base on v\hieh the 
season starrts and the activities of trade and rich 
producers encourage this tendency. There is no 
doubt also that traders promote lioarding among 
producers and themselves indulge in hoarding in 
order to push up prices by curtailing market supplies. 
Normally, curbs on credit should be able to correct 
partially, if not wholly, this tendency among traders 
but with the large amount of unaccounted money® 
in circulation even this weapon has failed. The only 
corrective in the circumstances can be the removal 

2. According to a note prepared by the Honw Minister, Mr. 
0. L. Nanda, the total unaccounted wealth in the i$ountty was of 
the order of Es. 3,400 crores. 
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of incentives to hoarding by fixing of mn-Y^mwin 
prices backed by drastic anti -hoarding measures. 

The stresses and strains in the country’s food 
economy, which had begun to be felt from the second 
half of 1963, have continued during 1964. This is 
the result of a drop in production of nearly three 
million tonnes in 1962-63 as compared to 1961-62 
and two successive shortfalls in the production 
of wheat during 1962-63 and 1963-64 to the extent 
of about one million tonnes each; combined with 
erratic trends in the production of other cereal 
crops. Thus, notwithstanding the increase of 4.6 
miliiuu tonnes in the production of rice in 1963-64 
over that of 1962-63 the total cereal production in 
1963-64 showed only a marginal improvement over 
that in 1962-63. Consequently, the supply and 
price position was not as favourable as in 1961-62 
which, besides being a good year itself, was preceded 
by another good year, 1960-61. On the other hand, 
the demand for foodgrains has been continuously 
rising. 

The Government took several measures to arrest 
the rising prices. Import of wheat and rice from 
abroad was stepped up. Wheat imports had earlier' 
been increased to about four lakli tonnes during the 
monsoon season and five lakh tonnes during the dry 
months. In view of the continued heavy demand, 
the India Supply Mission in Washington asked for 
further stepping up of the programme of shipment to 
six lakh tonnes per month from September 1964. 
At this accelerated rate of imports, the quantity 
received under PL 480 in 1964 was 5.4 millmn 
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tonnes. The pace of clearance of imported food* 
grains at the ports had also registered an improve* 
ment. 

The problem of bringing supplies into the market 
still remained. What Marxists call contradictions of 
capitalism prevailed in this vital sphere. There was 
food but it did not reach the market. The prices 
therefore remained high. The Government releas- 
ed imported wheat but the sophisticated taste for 
indigenous wheat made millions of comumers clamour 
for the local variety. Several steps to meet the 
situation were taken by the Government, including 
the tightening of regulatory measures on trade, 
fixation of maximum wholesale and retail prices, 
restrictions on bank advances against foodgrains 
and strengthening of the administrative anti enforce- 
ment machinery in the States. 

The Government also set up~a Foodgrains 
Trading Corporation in respect of rice, to start 
with, to function on strictly commercial lines to 
purchase, store and sell foodgrains. The Govern- 
ment, however, felt it was not practicable to intro- 
duce complete State trading throughout the country. 
The complete elimination of private trade, statu- 
tory rationing in urban areas and controlled distri- 
bution in rural areas, and monopoly procurement of 
foodgrains with its logical concomitant of a ban on 
movement presupposed an adequate reserve of food- 
grains at the State's disposal. Such ar reserve had 
yet to be built up. A full-fledged systeip of controls 
also required a machinery of implementation and 
enforcement which, if assembled, would involve a 
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considerable diversion of limited administrative 
resources. 

Processing was an important area to which 
enough attention had not been paid earlier. The 
rice mills in the country were relatively old 
fashioned and did not give an adequate outturn. 
Government thcreff)re placed orders for six new rice 
mills of a modern type. They would be run in the 
public sector on a co-operative basis. This was in 
keeping with the decision taken at the Bhubaneswar 
Congress that the State should enter in a big way 
the rice-processing field. 

One other factor also emerged. The States had 
begun to look after their own interests. This was 
partly because of want of confidence in the capacity 
of the Central Government to meet their needs in 
time. Partly, the centrifugal tendencies apparent 
in the last davs of Nehru came to the fore. The 
zonal svstem began to be used to hold on to the 
surplus commodity in a State and look to the Centre 
to make good tlie deficit in other commodities. 

In its very first month of existence the new 
Government was caught in the vortex of a deepen- 
ing food crisis. Prices of wheat, especially, had risen 
by 40 per cent compared to the previous year’s 
figure. The fixed income group was the direct victim 
of the price spiral. Within a month of his assuming 
office, Mr. Lai Bahadur convened a conference of 
State Food Ministers to review the situation and 
evolve a national policy to deal with it. Among the 
decisions of the conference was an important one to 
do away with restrictions on the movement of 
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pulses from State to State. Hitherto, States like 
Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh, which were surplus in 
pulses, would not let them be sent to deficit areas 
in the southern and western parts of the country. 

Another important decision of the conference 
was that supply of rice from surplus States like 
Andhra Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh to the deficit 
areas of Madras, Kerala, Maharashtra and Gujarat 
would be on a Government-to-Government basis, 
eliminating private trade in inter-State food transac- 
tions. Both these decisions were announced by the 
Food Minister, Mr. C. Subramaniara, on the opening 
day of the conference. But, two days later, when the 
State Ministers were dispersing for their respective 
capitals, it was realised that the earlier decision 
in favour of Government - to - Government deal- 
ings in the matter of inter-State movement of 
foodgrains had been reversed. Tt was widely 
known that the retraction of what was regarded as 
national policy had been at the instance of the sur- 
plus States. The proposal to set up a State Cor- 
poration for distribution of foodgrains was simi- 
larly put off, notwithstanding official support given 
to it earlier. This was said to be because of the 
influence which private trade wielded with the 
State Governments. 

A few months later the State of Kerala found 
itself unable to meet its rationing commitments 
because Andhra Pradesh, the supplier, did not keep 
its word to send foodgrains. During 5 November 
1964 there was a violent agitation in KerAla because 
of non-availability of rice at the ration depots. An 
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unseemly controversy also developed between the 
Governor of the State and the Central Government. 
Strangely enough, the State was then being directly 
governed by the Governor on behalf of the President 
of the Union. 

It became clear that the States had started 
asserting their provincial interests to the detri- 
ment of the country’s interest. Such an attitude on 
the part of an elected government was under- 
standable but it was sad to see a State Governor 
being compelled to do so. A centrifugal trend emerg- 
ed in India’s body-politic. During Nehru’s life- 
tiait, because of his pre-eminent position in the 
country and the ruling party, he could ensure that 
the writ of the Central Government ran all over 
India. True, the tardy implementation of land 
reforms in the States was a glaring instance of his 
limitations in making the States keep pace with his 
thinking. It is perhaps correct to say that during 
Nehru’s Prime Ministership the Sttite Congress 
leaders, unable to defy him openly, acquiesced in his 
decisions, but did not honour them in practice. 
The States’ defiance of the (Centre was now more 
open. The fact that unlike his predecessor Mr. Lai 
Bahadur owed his position to the Congress leaders 
in the States evidently contributed a lot to the 
development of this trend. Hitherto, both power 
and political patronage flowed from New Delhi to 
the States ; now a reverse prut.ess was in operation. 

Addressing a meeting of students at Ahmedabad 
in January 1966, Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon was 
reported to have said that “every State is behaving 
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as if it is a separate country.”* Mr. Menon was dwell- 
ing on the difficult food situation in the country 
and chticising by implication the failure of the 
Goveniment to evolve and implement a co-ordinated 
food pdlicy. Apart from the food question, the 
rise of divisive factors after the death of Nehru 
was evidently in Mr. Krishna Menon’s mind. 

It was not a platitude when Indian leaders talked 
of unity in diversity. The Indian National (Vmgress 
and the country’s freedom struggle which it success- 
fully led were marked by this diversity which 
only accentuated the unity of i)(.»lUical purpose. 
India in those days had a galaxy of Icaflcrs, more 
or less equal in stature. Gandhiji, as tlic supreme 
commander of the freedom struggle, was no doubt 
head and shoiilders above all ot them, but he did not 
command obedience from the others incudy by 
virtue of his qualitatively su])crior Vadership. In 
almost every situation he was able to \iew a prob- 
lem from tbe larger national angle ami not fioin the 
view of any Stale or region. Sai<lar \'allabhbhni 
Patel, Dr. Kajendra Prastid, dawaharlal Nehru, 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Khan Abdul (Jhallar Khun, 
Maulana Azad and (5. Kajagopalachaii, who (onsti- 
tuted the second rank leadershii» imdej- Gandhiji, 
represented a multipattcrned elite. I'hey were 
national personalities, but unlike Gandhiji they 
could also speak for the regions to which they 
belonged. Lower down there were leaders like T. 
Prakasam, Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, K. F. Nari- 


3. Pnas Trust of India report — January 23 
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man, B. G. Kher, Rafi Ahmed Kidwai, Pandit 
Pant and Dr. IChan Sahib, who were less known as 
all-India figures but who were second to none in 
representing their particular areas. The national 
leadership was an amalgam of these diverse per- 
sonalities. Even when Subash Chandra Bose 
rebelled against Gandhiji, he represented the dis- 
satisfaction of the youth of India with Gandhiji’s 
policies, but not the sectarian sentiments of any 
region. When the Indian National Congress recog- 
nised the principle of linguistic States in a free 
India and had reorganised the party units on that 
basi;>, it was not the triumph of provincialism over 
nationalism, but the realisation on the part of the 
entire country that free India could thrive only as a 
decentralised democracy ensuring simultaneous 
development of the different parts of the country. 

India, which was once rich in leadership, was 
denuded of it on the morrow of Independence. 
Partition of the country had robbed it. of the guid- 
ance of stalwarts like Khan Abdul Gliaffar Khan and 
Dr. Khan Sahib. The sources of similar leadership 
from among the Muslims had also dried up. Follow- 
ing the cruel assassination of Candid ji an epidemic 
of death stalked the land. One by one the old guard 
disappeared from the scene. Subash Chandra 
Bose had already died in a plane crash. Even 
younger leaders like Rati Ahmed Kidwai pre- 
deceased Nehru. (^. Rajagopalachari had drifted 
away from the mainstream of national politics. 

Thus in the last decade of his leadership Jawahar- 
lal was virtually tho only leader of India with a 
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personality cutting across provincial* linguistic and 
religious diversities. He spoke for India and was 
accepted by even the sectarian Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam as the representative of the entire 
countij^. Within the Congress he could subdue 
fissiparous tendencies and impose on them a national 
outlook* though in his last years the State leaders 
of his own party merely obeyed him in principle. 
Even so, in an emergency he could ensure unifor- 
mity of approach. However, being a democrat and 
having realised that imposed uniformity would not 
survive him, Nehru allowed the State leaders free- 
dom of action in spheres of activity which did not 
clash with national interests. Thus, he did not pre- 
vent the State Congress leaders from pursuing their 
mutual rivalries even to the point of periodical 
shifts in State leadership. But on vital issues he 
put his foot down. 

Sometimes this had even the unhealthy effect 
of encouraging in the States men who, while pro- 
fessing verbal loyalty to basic principles, pursued 
policies with different results within their respective 
States. Orissa was an instance in point. Nehru openly 
disliked leaders like Or. Hare Krushna Mahatab 
who did not share his egalitarian outlook and flair 
for forward-looking policies. So, he lent moral 
support to persons like Mr. Biju Patna ik who 
perverted Nehru’s ideas of socialism and planning 
at the implementation stage. 1’his explained 
the paradox of Jawaharlal’s chanj^ionship of 
Mr. Partap Singh Kairon in Punjab itnd Mr. Biju 
Patnaik in Orissa, though among the first acts 
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of the Shastri Government was to deflate these 
leaders. 

Whatever be the means employed and whatever 
the compromises involved, Nehru had seen to it 
that the centrifugal tendencies were at a minimum. 
In practical terms, the Centre had the whip-hand 
over the States, not only because it held the purse- 
strings but also because of its capacity to distribute 
political patronage. Even at the risk of diluting 
India’s federal constitutional structure Nehru held 
the States in leash. But, in the last days of his 
Premiership he started compromising even on 
praic.ples. 

Thus Mr. Lai Bahadur inherited a situation in 
which the States were tending to assert themselves 
more and more against the Centre. Added to this 
was Mr. Kamaraj’s innovation oi a collective leader- 
ship in place of Nehru. This, in effect, meant a caucus 
of provincial leaders who could dictate to the 
Centre. The circumstances in which Mr. Lai Bahadur 
was elected leader of the Congress Parliamentary 
Party also heightened the Centre's dependence on 
the States. According to the formula of consensus 
evolved by Mr. Kamaraj the State leaders, especially 
those who controlled the party machine in the 
States, had a greater say in the election of Mr. Lai 
Bahadur than Members of Parliament. When a 
Member of Parliament voted for a particular candi- 
date for party leadership, he or she did so out of 
political conviction or for personal reasons. In other 
words, it was an express or implied quid pro quo. 
After his election, the leader dealt with the member 
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directly and vice versa. But when a group ot pro- 
vincial satraps exercised that right on behalf of the 
organisation as well as the IVf. P.s, the initiative 
passed into the hands of the caucus. There was, 
no doubt, a quid pro quo in this situation also but the 
stakes were higlicr. Against a solitary leader repre- 
senting the Centre would be ranged a group of 
people professing to speak for the States. 

Further to complicate matters, the Constitution 
gave the States a veto in certain matters. India 
being an agricultural country farming occupied an 
important place in the country's planning. Whether 
it was abolition of intermediaries on land or re- 
distribution of holflings or increasing food production 
through intensive cultivation and reclamation of 
fallow areas, the States were the instruments of the 
(Jentre’s policies. If they had faithtully implemented 
the Central directives progress Tlould have been 
appreciable. But, as it happened, the pmlilection 
of the men in power in the States was in a different 
direction and jirovided the mosaic pattern of a tjuilt 
to these vital policies. 

To aggravate the situation Mr. Lai Bahadur 
started his career as Prime Minister with an acute 
food crisis on his laden plate. 'Phe situation was 
thus propitious for the States to extract from the 
Centre commitments about supply of foodgrain.'* 
w'ithout putting their shoulders to the wheel. It was 
for the Centre to induce the surplus States to share 
their excess output with their less fortunate neigh- 
bours. Even then the promises made to the Centre 
were tardily fulfilled. While the Centre went on 
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doling out imported foodgrains at the cost of building 
up reserves for a really rainy day, the States main- 
tained a water-tight system of restrictions on move- 
ment of foodgrains and allowed anti-social elements 
to reap a rich harvest out of the atmosphere of 
scarcity. The political repercussions of food scar- 
city are felt more directly in the concerned State 
capitals than in New Delhi. So, sensing tliat short 
supply of foodgrains had come to stay, the States 
began to think in terms of their own requirements 
without taking an overall national view of the 
situation. In some cases the States even tried to 
shift the blame for inadequate supplies and their 
inequitable distribution to the Centre. 

Tn other words, while under Nehru the failure 
to evolve a national policy Avas confined to agri- 
culture, after Mr. Lai Bahadur took over it came to 
the surface in respect of food supply also. This 
naturally gave the impression of weak-kneed leader- 
ship in New Delhi. Mr. Morarji Desai ha^, on many 
occasions, spoken of the need for strong and firm 
leadership at the (’entre. In the remarks quoted 
earlier Mr. Krishna Menon charged the (Centre 
with failure to lay doAvn a uniform policy and make 
the States fall in line with it. But it is fai from fair 
to conclude that Mr. Lai Bahadur’s gentle perso- 
nality is responsible for the new tendency. As has 
been noted earlier, it was n phenomenon which 
showed up in Nehru's time itself. It had even come 
to the surface in his last days. Whoever had succeed- 
ed him w'ould have been confronted with the prob- 
lem because he would have lacked Nehru s position 
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in the country. A show of strength would hardly 
work in such a situation. A relationship would hSve 
to be evolved on the basis of give and take and the 
constituent units of the federation would have to 
develop a deeper vested interest in national well- 
being. This was a long drawn-out process which 
Mr. Lai Bahadur could not be expected to achieve 
in a matter of months or even years. 

In neighbouring Pakistan, the Pi'esident, Field 
Marshal Ayub Khan, by no means at the mercy of 
the electorate, has realised the need to conciliate 
rather than browbeat into submission the East 
Pakistanis. That province of Pakistan had received 
more attention in economic development under 
Field Marshal Ayub Khan than ever before. Nor has 
the Pakistan President been able to root out 
sectarian, even separatist, tendencies in the Eastern 
Wing. Fo, the argument thatTorce would have 
obviated the situation which now confronts Mr. Lai 
Bahadur is untenable, e.spccialh’ in a democracy. 

The Prime Minister himself answered the criti- 
cism that he was not a forceful personality. He told 
a press conference in New Delhi on January 20, 
1065. that bringing about a definite change in the 
economic condition of the people was more essential 
than trying to do something flashy, something which 
might strike the eye. This was not a realisation 
flowing from his limitations, both as a leader 
and as a successor to Nehru. It would continue to 
be the lot of future Prime Ministers of India, at 
least for a couple of decades to come. 
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There is no doubt an easier way out of the situa- 
tion. Since the centre of gravity, politically speaking, 
has shifted to the States, it is possible for a schem- 
ing leader at the Centre to play one group of pro- 
vincial leaders against another and reap the harvest 
for himself. If Mr. Lai Bahadur were built that way 
there was a tailor-made situation in the country for 
him to exploit. There are in most of the States 
rival groups of Congressmen competing for minis- 
terial power and control of the party apparatus. 
In States like Andhra Pradesh, Madras and Kerala, 
where organised groups do not seem to exist now, 
they eaii be easily created. To pit one against the 
other will not require much ingenuity or effort. 
In such an atmosphere of competition for power 
in the States a Central leader can not only ward off 
threats to his position but also distribute patro- 
nage in such a way as to keep the States under his 
thumb. The supremaej’^ of the Centre can thus be 
re-established. 

But, Mr. Lai Bahadur is not cast in such a 
mould. He shuiLs such tactics which w'ill have 
disastrous effects on the administration and the 
country’s economic development. Moreover, there 
will be many others who can outplay him in the 
dangerous game and reduce India to the position of 
Pakistan between 1948 and 1958. Future historians 
will note that by avoiding such a short cut to his own 
political supremacy, Mr. Lai Bahadur is strengthen- 
ing the foundations laid by Nehru for the political 
stability of India as a federal democracy. This is a. 
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service to the country which will be remembered 
when much else is forgotten. 

Another instance of reluctance of the States to 
surrender power to the Centre was provided by 
the failure of the States, except Punjab, to agree to 
the transfer of education from the State List to the 
Concurrent List of the Constitution. The advent of 
British rule had brought about a change in the 
pattern of the educational system in India. Before 
the British period there were the ancient universi- 
ties of Nalanda and Takshila. During the days of 
Mughals there were rmdrasas, muqtabs and path- 
skalas. After the transfer of power from the East 
India Company to the British Crown Calcutta Uni- 
versity was established as a modern institution for 
imparting Western type of education. Then came 
the universities of Madras and Bombay. In those 
days both the provincial administrations and the set- 
up at the Centre wore directly under the control 
of the British. Even in 1870 when the then Pro- 
vincial Governments began to enjoy responsibility 
in educational matters, the Secretary of State for 
India in London and his representative in the 
Indian capital had the final say in the matter. It 
was a kind of dual control. While new universities, 
like those of Panjab and Allahabad, were created by 
Acts of the Central Legislature, the provincial 
administrations interested themselves directly in 
matters concerning education. 

Education became a purely provincial subject 
only after the introduction of diarchy under the 
Moutagu-Cliehnsford reforms of 1919. The position 
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was reinforced by the fresh dose of British consti- 
tutional reforms which took the shape of the 
Government of India Act of 1935. Under that 
dispensation the Central Government was responsi- 
ble merely for the Federal agencies for research, 
professional or technical training and promotion of 
special studies. The Benares Hindu TJniversity 
and the Aligarh Muslim University were, as now, 
centrally administered. So was the University of 
Delhi. 

The framers of the Indian Constitution tried to 
strike a balance between provincial autonomy 
and tl.c interests of higher education. The co-ordi- 
nation of facilities aiul determination of standards 
in the universities as well as the research institutions 
were made an exclusively Central responsibility. 
The University Grants Commission, which owes its 
existence to an Act of Parliament, was conceived 
as an instrument for discharging this Central res- 
ponsibility. By that time, the Commission on 
University Education under the ehairminship oi 
the ])rcsont President, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, had 
gone into the matter thoroughly. The iladhakrishiiaii 
Commissif)n iclt that the need tor a national 
guarantee of a minimum standard of efficiency in the 
universities ruled out university education being 
a purely State subject. The Constituent Assembly, 
while framing (he Constitution, separated higher 
education from education as such and thought 
its promotion would be served by vesting certain 
special responsibilities in the Central Government. 
Towards tbia end it, authorised Parliament to 
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declare certain institutions of higher education as 
of national importance. The Central Government 
was to be responsible for these institutions as well 
as for the universities of Aligarh, Benares and Delhi. 
Secondly, Parliament was invested with power to 
legislate in respect of institutions for scientific and 
technical education, provided they were financed 
wholly or in part by the Centre. Regulation of voca- 
tional and technical training of labour was also made 
a Central responsibility. 

The dawn of the nuclear age has given education 
a new perspective. The close relationship between 
higher education, on the one hand, and secondary 
and elementary education on the other hand has 
been brought home to the administrators and consti- 
tutional experts. The accent has shifted to science 
and technology, involving larger investment in 
laboratories and sophisticated etjuipment and 
requiring specially trained teachers. It was also 
felt that exchange of teachers even at the higher 
secondary level was necessary to witlen the mental 
horizon of the students. The requirements of 
national integration also demanded Central direc- 
tion of education. While such a reali.sation was 
growing among the leadership, the keen competition 
for seats in schools and colleges was leading the 
educational system in a different direction. Uni- 
versities began to keep out students on gromids of 
language and caste. A trend towards water-tight 
development of educational institutmns on the 
basis of language, and even caste, to the exclusion 
of merit was noticeable. Since the State Govern- 
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ments were responsible for education they were 
more interested in providing training facilities to 
students from their respective States, if not the kith 
and kin of the men in authority, than in raising the 
standard of teaching and stimulating a national 
outlook among students and teachers. 

The Sapru Committee of parliamentarians 
viewed this development with alarm. It stressed 
the close connection and continuity between ele- 
mentary and secondary stages of edu'^ation on the 
one hand and university education on the other. 
It realised that the Centre, with greater resources 
than those available to the States, would be able to 
raise the standard of teaching at the lower levels 
also. It also recognised that speedier and smoother 
national integration of the younger generation 
required a single and uniform educational policy. 
The Committee, therefore, recommended that 
education should be a joint responsibility of both 
the Centre and the States. 

This arrangement was perhaps implicit in the 
minds of the national leadership even when it 
transferred education to the exclusive charge of the 
States at the time of the drafting of the Constitution. 
Otherwise a national leader of the eminence of 
Maulana Azad would not have been in charge of 
education — an essentially State subject— in the 
Central Government. Thereafter, Nehru put Mr. 
M. C. Chagla, again an eminent personality, in 
charge of education. Perhaps he had hoped that 
such weightage in terms of personalities to education 
in the Central Government would lead to clo^ 
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co-ordination and better regulation of educational 
policies in the country. 

If the results of the first 1 6 years of independence 
are an indication, Nehru’s hopes have not been 
fulfilled.* The Centre, therefore, now feels that it 
should have a Constitutional finger in the pie. 
Such an amendment of the Constitution will not, 
in effect, circumscribe the autonomy or the powers 
of the States. Still, there is resistance to such a 
change. It is difficult to imagine how Nehru 
would have reacted to this phenomenon. It is also 
difficult to believe that a show of strength on the 
part of the Centre will solve the problem. Perhaps, 
Mr. Lai Bahadurs methods of persuasion will 
ultimately deliver the goods. 



ELEVEN 


“Kashmiri Muslim” 

It is a strange but significant irony that closer 
integration of Kashmir with the rest of India became 
possible under the leadership of Mr. Lai Bahadur 
who, it was alleged, had released the floodgates of 
separatism in the State. The peculiar circumstances 
in wiiich Nehru had to give a free hand to successive 
Prime Ministers^ of Kashmir provide the back- 
ground against which the State’s political land- 
.scape has to be viewed. 

Kashmir acceded to India in 1947. But until 
lf)()4 it enjoyed a special status. The reason prima- 
rily was Nehru’s inability to make the State’s Pi'ime 
Ministers— Sheikh Abdullah from 1947 to 1953 and 
Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed thereafter up to 1993— 
to fall in line with the other Indian States. There 
were tuo schools of thought favouring closer 
integration of Kashmir with the Centre. Those like 
the Jan Sangh thought that to retdin Kashmir as a 
predominantly Muslim State on the Indo-Pakistan 
frontier would be conducive to an ultimate 
surrender of the territory to Pakistan. They, 
therefore, advocated a policy of colonisation of the 

1. The nomenclature has now been changed by an 
amendment of the State’s constitution. The head of the Govern- 
ment is now oalled Chief Minister. 
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sparsely populated Valley with Hindus and Sikhs 
uprooted from East and West Pakistan. (Non- 
Kashmiris are precluded from owning landed pro- 
perty in the State). This, they thought, would not 
only insulate the uneasy border from infiltration but 
would also create a civilian defence belt all along the 
cease-fire line. The other school of thought also 
favouring integration was of the opinion that to 
continue to bestow on Kashmir a status different 
from that of the other States was likely to encourage 
unhealthy tendencies elsewhere in the country. 
Secondly, the status quo has resulted in the Centre 
depending on a single individual, be he Sheikh 
Abdullah or Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, to 
project India’s image to the people of the State. 
This has not always been a happy rclation.ship. 
Kashmiris tended to judge the Central Government 
by the acts of commission and omission of the 
Prime Minister in Srinagar. An unhealthy rai)port 
based on allotment of Central grants to the State 
and supply of rice, made available by the (!entre 
at subsidised rates, developed between Kashmir 
and the rest of India. The larger identity of outlook 
based on shared ideals of seeidarism and demt)eracy 
tended to be cloude<l. Therefore, closer integra- 
tion of the State would not only enable Kashmiris 
to understand better the rest of the country and 
their fellow-citizens but also strengthen secular 
tendencies in the rest of India by making them 
appreciate the distinctive culture of the Kashmiris 
and understand the special aspirations of the i)eople 
there. 
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In December 1963, the hair of Prophet Moham- 
med, treasured as a sacred relic at the Nazratbal 
Shrine, near Srinagar, was stolen. Mr. Shamsuddin 
was the Prime Minister then. He owed his position 
not only to Bakshi’s patronage but also to an ill- 
concealed desire on the part of Bakshi and his 
associates to stage a come-back. Following the 
acceptance of his resignation by Nehru, Bakshi 
acted in a manner which gave rise to doubts about 
his sincerity in offering to step down from Prime 
Ministership. While even Mr. Kamaraj, regarded 
as indispensable for Madras, quietly walked out of 
the Government, voices began to be heard in Srinagar 
that without Bakshi the State could not get on. 
There were even demonstrations, stage-managed 
by Bakshi himself according to some sources, 
against his resignation. To cap it all, Bakshi went 
back on an assurance he had given to Nehru that 
he w'ould throw his weight in favour of Mr. G. M. 
Sadiq’s unanimous election as his successor. 
Instead, he put in that position a loyal nominee of 
his, Mr. Shamsuddin. He stayed on in the official 
residence of the Prime Minister, even though he had 
no position at all in the Government of the State. 
He continued to enjoy the perquisites which went 
with official position and had even the constabulary 
of the State attending on him. He had access to 
official files and could dictate to Government per- 
sonnel. In short, he was the de facto ruler of Kashmir. 
In April 1964, nearly six months after he had laid 
down office I saw at his residence in Srinagar the 
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secret telephone (secraphone) which only the head 
of the Government was entitled to. 

There are several versions of the theft of the 
holy relic from the shrine, all of them equally 
plausible. According to some, Bakshi masterminded 
it with a view to impressing on Nehru his indis- 
p<msability for political stability in the State. Tn 
support of this theory were the widespread, though 
peaceful, demonstrations in Srinagar following the 
loss of the relic. The State Government could not 
deal with them and the Centre had to intervene. 
It was said by some observers that for about a week 
there was virtually no government in Srinagar. 
In such a situation it would have been easy for 
Bakshi to tell New Delhi that he alone could tackle 
the trouble and that his formal return to power was 
necessary. ^ 

Another explanation was that Bakshi wanted to 
eliminate -Mr. Sadiq and his colleagues as potential 
rivals and wanted to implicate them in the theft 
of the relic. Both Mr. Sadiq and Syed Mir Qasim 
are agnostics like Nehru and were dubbed atheists 
by their political rivals. The other member of the 
triumvirate, Mr. D. P. Dhar, is a Hindu. If the relic 
had been discovered in the house of one of them 
it would have roused the frenzied mob against them 
and would have led to their elimination from the 
scene, if not physically, definitely politically. In 
support of this theory was an affidavit reportedly 
filed by Bakshi with the police that he suspected Mr. 
Sadiq and his associates were behind the theft. 
Embellishing this theory was another report widely 
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circulated in Srinagar that Bakshi planned to re- 
cover the relic and then parade the streets carrying 
it on his head to win back the popular support he 
had lost by his I’ecord in office. 

A third and a very simple explanation was that 
Bakshi's mother, who Avas seriously ill, wanted tc 
have a deeclar (glimpse) of the relic and that Bakshi 
had it brought out of the shrine for her to see. But 
before it could be replaced the news of its disap- 
pearance leaked out, it was said. But Bakshi’s 
mother died a few weeks earlier and it was improb- 
able that the relic could not have been replaced 
before the trouble started. 

Subsequently the relic was restored and properly 
identified by different religious heads. A few persons 
arrested in connection with the theft could not be 
prosecuted for want of evidence, thus strengthening 
the suspicion that they were a mere cover for “the 
real culprits.” An enquiry promised into the whole 
episode was not forthcoming, though the State 
Government had been serious about it. Whatever 
be the truth, it Avas widely belieA'ed in Srinagar 
that Bakshi had a hand in the theft and that the 
(Vmtral Government AAas not proceeding Avith the 
enquiry primarily to saA’^e him. Moinuddin Qarra, 
a leader of the Political Conference, which was 
openly pro-Pakistan, told me that the Muslims ot 
Kashmir felt extremely grateful to the Central 
Government for the recoATry of the relic. He was 
all praise for the vigilance and efforts of Central 
Intelligence officials. He compared the situation to 
1947 AA'hen Indian troops entered Kashmir to rescue 
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the people &om Pakistani invasion and said that if 
a plebiscite had been held on the day the relic vras 
recovered Kashmiris would have wholeheartedly 
opted for India. 

According to other observers also, the situation 
in Kashmir, as far as acceptability of India was 
concerned, was as favourable at the time of the 
recovery of the relic as in 1947 when Indian troops 
fought back the tribal invaders and rescued the 
people of the State from their depredations. The 
Central Government had also announced that a 
thorough enquiry would be held into the loss of the 
relic and promised to bring the culprits to book. 
Initially a few arrests had also been made. 

I was in Srinagar on April 4 when Mr. Sadiq 
arrived there for the first time after taking over as 
Prime Minister. A warm welcome was organised 
for him by his supporters, many of whom had come 
to Srinagar from neighbouring villages. But the 
urban population, especially the younger elements, 
did not join the reception. By then the State Govern- 
ment had already announced its decision to release 
Sheikh Abdullah and April 8 had been set as the 
date for it. Still the supporters of Sheikh Abdullah 
had a grievance against the regime and the Central 
Government that “the real culprits” responsible for 
the theft of the relic had not been brought to book. 
“Produce the real culprits” was the main slogan of 
the people demonstrating on that dfy. 

Sheikh Abdullah, after his release^ harped, over 
and over again, on the failure of the authorities to 
produce “the real culprits”. During a 10-day tour 
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he had undertaken after his release from a special 
jail in Jammu, the Sheikh repeatedly accused 
Baki-hi of being rcsi)onaible for the crime and lam- 
basted the Central Government for its failine to 
pr( secute him. T had noticed that during his tour of 
the Doda and Kishtwar areas of Jammu and in 
several places in the Valley, his criticism of the 
reluctance of the (Jentral Government to expose 
Bakshi went down very well with the people. One 
of the suirporters of Sheikh Abdullah had gone to 
the extent of suggesting in the course of a chat with 
me that India should declare Bakshi the real 
culprit, even if there was no adequate proof for it. 
He explained that the (-entre would thus be able to 
shift popular anger on to him and his brothers, 
who were already detested in the Valley. The Centre 
would rise in the estimation of the people by such 
“courageous action,” he averred. 

But obviously the Government coukl not have 
embarked on such a course of action. For one thing, 
it was not very clear that Bakshi had masterminded 
the theft though circumstantial evidence pointed to 
him. Secondly, it was possible that the Central 
Government officials deputed to Srinagar to deal 
with the situation in the fateful days of late Decern 
her 1963 and .Fanuary 1964 might not have all been 
above reproach in their conduct, though even the 
worst critics of the Centre had admitted that the 
Cliief of the C-entral Bureau of Investigation, Mr. 
B. N. Malik, had conducted himself with remarkable 
fairness and despatch. Thus, it was not impossible 
that the Centre thought that reopening the issue 
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might lead to an unseemly controversy involving some 
of its officials. Above all, it was easy to destroy a politi- 
cal personality like Bakshi, but difficult to fill the 
vacuum, as New Delhi realised before the year was out. 

Leaving aside the relic theft case which was 
anyhow not in its hands, the Sadiq Government in 
the State has been conscientiously reversing the 
trend towurds authoritarianism in Kashmir since 
practicallj’^ 1947. Between 1947 and 1953, when 
Sheikh Abdullah was the Prime Minister, there were 
allegations of maladministration, corruption and 
official highhandedness. While it was admitted on 
all hands that the Sheikh was personally incorrupti- 
ble, he evidently lacked the will to enforce equal 
standards of rectitude on his colleagues. As for 
highhandedness and misu.se of power for political 
ends, the Sheikh him.self had said that the lt)52 
elections in the State, hekl under his aegis, were 
rigged. -In contrast, Mr. Sadiq and his colleagues 
can by no stretch of imagination be accused of any 
kiml of corruption. They had, on the other hand, 
initiated several steps to unearth past corruption, 
at both political and official Icv'els, and had done 
away with the system of route permits which was 
the source of much graft. 'I'his consisted of issuing 
licences to persons for plying trucks between 
Jammu and Srinagar for transportation of cargo. 
These licences were issued not to the actual ownera 
and drivers but to persons chosen for political 
imtronage. According to a list of tho route permit- 
holders, disclosed in the Kashmir Assembly, several 
politicians from outside tho State were among the 
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700 odd persons who had been so favoured by the 
Sakshi regime. Congress leaders living as far away 
as Bangalore had obtained the permits, which 
were sold to the actual owners of trucks at a 
premium. The Sadiq Government put an*end to 
the practice as soon as it assumed office. 

Kestrictions on freedom of speech and assembly, 
which had become a feature of Srinagar for nearly 
seven years, had been lifted. During the days of 
Bakshi's Prime Ministership it was hazardous for 
Opposition parties, including the former Democratic 
National Conference of Mr. Sadicj and his friends to 
go about their political activities openly. Hired 
hoodlums would break up meetings in real Tam- 
many Hall style and beat up the organisers. Even 
Mr. Asoka Mehta, the pre.sent Deputy Chairman 
of the Planning Commission, was not spared this 
experience when he attempted to address a public 
njecting in Srinagar under the auspices of the P. S.P. 
The Sadi(i Government lost no time in '^Uung away 
with this unhealthy practice. There can be no 
greater proof of the sincerity with which Mr. Sadiq 
and his associates had restored civil liberties in the 
vState than the fact that even after Sheikh Abdullah 
liad turned openly hostile to the country of his birth 
and started consorting with China and Pakistan, 
the Plebiscite Front was not only not banned but 
was allowed to function over+ly. 

The restoration of civil liberties had no doubt 
helped the pro-Abdullah men initially. It also 
appeared that in the first flush of enthusiasm after 
the return of nearly forgotten civil liberties some 
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persons stretched it to the point of licence. This 
had given rise to complaints, especially by pro- 
Bakshi Members of Parliament in New Delhi that 
the Sadiq Government was undermining India’s 
position in the State. A leading Gongress M.P. who 
later became a Minister said to me that in Bakshi’s 
regime “not a squeak” was heard but now demons- 
trations had become the order of the day in Srinagar. 
This was a superficial appraisal of the changed 
situation. It was true that in Bakshi's time open 
political activity was not allowed, but as far as the 
anti-Indian elements were concerned they had 
merely been driven undcrgrouml. For instance, 
seeing a Hindu resident of Srinagar tune in to the 
so-called Azad Kashmir Radio I asked him why he 
listened to Pakistani propaganda doled out by 
“Azad Kashmir” Radio. He replied that everyone 
in Srinagar listened to the radio partly because of 
force of hqbit formed in the Bakshi days when Radio 
Kashmir (the Srinagar station of All India Radio) 
reported only the activities of Bakshi. Secondly, he* 
added, the ban enforced in Sheikh Abdullah's time 
on listening to Pakistani propaganda had become 
ineffective through disuse during the Bakshi regime. 

Bakshi was apparently using the pro-Pakistani 
elements in the State a.s a lever to i)rcs.surisc the 
Central Government into submission to his whims 
and caprices. It was said that whenever ho had to 
make the Central leadership acquiesce in his acts of 
extravagance and personal aggrandisement he 
gave the pro -Pakistani elements a free hand. He 
would then plead with the Centre that any direct 
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or indirect weakening ol his authority would give 
a handle to the anti-Indian elements* 7hus, while 
Bakshi ruled the roast the case for India, democracy 
and secularism was hopelessly weakened. To most 
Kashmiris India was no more than the alter ego of 
Bakshi. From ray conversations with Kashmiris 
in different walks of life, I gathered that the Bakshi 
regime strove not to save Kashmir for India or for 
Kashmiris even but lor self-preservation and per- 
petuation of personal rule. 

Framing India's Kashmir policy was relatively 
e.*).sv in 1947. India had then taken a principled 
stand, based on secularism and the right of the 
people of the princely State to choose their political 
future. Sheikh Abdullah's own thinking then tallied 
completely with the larger national approach. Apart 
from the tribal invasion which Pakistan had launch- 
ed, that country was going to be a theocratic State. 
Quaid-c-Azam .linnah and the Ijeague 

had also accepted the supremacy of a State ruler 
over his people in the matter of choosing the people’s 
future. India and the Indian National Congress, 
on the other hand, stood for the States’ people 
everywhere deciding their destiny. That was how 
Junagadh and Hyderabad came to be incorporated 
in the Indian Vnion. 

Beating back Pakistani aggression in Kashmir 
was only the first stop. Afur military normalcy 
was restored, there was need for intensive political 
action in the State to consolidate the rapport 
achieved between the people of Kashmir — hitherto 
kept isolated by the Maharaja from the main- 
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stream of Indian politics — and the rest of their 
countrymen. But both the Central Govern- 
ment and the ruling party failed to realise that 
follow-pp action was necessary to put into practice 
the principles governing New Delhi’s Kashmir 
policy. At the organisational level, the Congress 
did not extend its activities to the State. Nor was 
any other party allowed to do so. hirst of all, due to 
divergence of opinion between Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel on the future of the 
then Maharaja of Kashmir, Sheikh Abdullah and 
his associates had to put up with oi>position from 
the Centre in their efforts to transform the adminis- 
trative set-up in the State. Ultimately when a res- 
jwnsible government was formed in the State, the 
pro-Maharaja opposition to Sheikh Abdullah's poli- 
cies, instead of djdng down, had goiu* underground. 
An agitation developed in Jammu with the ble.ssings 
of the Maharaja. It seemed that a section of the 
Central leadership also was in sympathy with if. 
This was in a way the beginning of the mi.sunder- 
standing between Sheikh Abdullah and the Central 
leadership, which contributed .so much to the 
chequered history of the State. 

There were also other pin -pricks which added to 
the distrust already general etl between Sheikh 
Abdullah and the Centi’al leadership. There was. 
for example, the discharging of Mirpui* Muslims from 
the State army and the discrimination practise<l 
against Muslims in recruitment to the services. 
According to Sheikh Abdullah, Jawaharlal was 
shocked when he brought these facts to his notice. 
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The then Defence Minister, Sardar Baldev Singh, also 
denied knowledge of these measures revealing, in 
the opinion of Sheikh Abdullah, a deliberate attempt 
on the part of some bureaucrats to sabotage the 
Central policy of secularism in the matter of recruit- 
ment to the services. Retrospectively, it had been 
argued that by diluting Nehru’s policies towards 
Kashmir, the others in the Central Government had 
ensured that checks and balances developed against 
Sheikh Abdullah’s supremacy in the State. Given 
a sound policy there was no need for such silly safe- 
guards. The failure of Jawaharlal’s Kashmir policy 
lay in the fact that he enunciated the broad outlines 
and left the details to take care of themselves. He 
succectle<l Urst in rei)lacing the Maharaja by Sheikh 
Abdullah and then Sheikh Abdullah by Bakshi. 
The link ln'twecn Kashmir and the rest of India was 
never strengthened. 

Tj> read communal motives into these twists 
and turns in the Centre’s Kashmir policy, as Sheikh 
Abdullah has done, is, however, unfair, hor instance, 
the efi'ort to build up Bakshi Ghulaia Mohammed 
as an alternative leader in the State owed itself 
largely to Mr. Ruli Ahmed Kidwai, a Muslim by 
birth and a .secularist to his finger-tips. 

It is not necessary here to dwell in detail on the 
unhappy develojjments culminating in the arrest 
of the late Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerjee in Kashmir 
and his death in tragic circumstances. The Jan 
Saiigh and those who thought alike had alleged that 
Sheikh Abdullah had personally seen to it that Dr. 
Mookerjee died m Kashmir for having dared to beatd 
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the lion in his own vale. But Sheikh AbduUah had a 
plausible alibi in the case. First, Bakshi, who was 
then Home Minister, was handling the matter and, 
according to the Sheikh, had kept him in the dark 
until ft was too late. The other person who was 
connected with the incident was the then Minister 
of Health, Mr. Sham 1^1 Saraf, who was incidentally, 
responsible in 1953 for the Sheikh's fall from grace 
and subsequent arrest. Sheikh Abdullah had invited 
the then Chief Minister of West Bengal, Dr. B. C. 
Roy, to go into the tragic incident thoroughly and 
find out it he was, in any way, responsible for the 
death of Dr. Mookerjee. Dr. Roy had agreed to do 
so, but somehow the enquiry had never taken place. 
Addressing a predominantly Hindu audience in 
Jammu after his release in April 19(>4, Sheikh 
Abdullah recapitulated these dev(?lopments and 
offered to face an enquiry even at tTiat late stage. 

Whoeyer might have been responsible, wittingly 
or otherwise, for Dr. Mookerjee's death, it proved a 
turning point in the history of Kashmir. The dis- 
trust developing between Sheikh Abdullah and the 
Jammu population, essentially for communal 
reasons, reached the point of no return. It was 
alleged that the Sheikh was at heart a oommunalist 
out to put the Hindu population at a disadvantage. 
In the background was the traditional Dogra anti- 
pathy for the Sheikh, which made matters worse. 
In the rest of the country also second thoughts 
began to be entertained about Sheikh Abdullah. 
These were partly communal and partly political. 
A section of the Central leadership, basically com- 
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munal minded, started thinking in terms of finding 
an additional string to the bow. 

If one is put the straight question whether the 
Sheikh is a communalist it is difficult to give a cate- 
gorical answer. Whether Dr. Ho (.'hi Minh of' Viet- 
nam was a (.'ommunist or not used to be a topic of 
heated academic controvers}' in the ’fifties. But 
circumstances have now confirmed him to be one. 
So it is with communalists. A commujial attitude 
to politics is generally a reaction to develop- 
ments -not a positive attitude of mind. Hearing 
Mr. Prakash Vir Shastri and his friends day in 
and day out in the Lok Sabha, even I, a Hindu 
by birth, am tempted to beconu* a Muslim com- 
raunalist! The existence of Pakistan as a com- 
munal State on our borders is a permanent provoca- 
tion to Hindu communalism. If the Indian reaction 
to Pakistan’s doings and sayings is principled and 
secular, the Muslims in India will not lost* their 
balance. If not 1 hey turn cominunali.sts. Fo; instance, 
even when cancelling most of the endorsements on 
Sheikh Abdullah’s passport, Mr. Lai Banadur saw to 
it that ho could fulfil his Haj pilgrimage— which 
was a remarkably principled reaction to provoca- 
tion and treachery. But more of this later. 

The future of the State, whch had been left 
open, also began to pose a problem by 195.*!. 'i he 
Working Committee of the National Confucncc 
considered four alternative proposals to determine 
the State’s relationship with the rest of India. 
These included the Dixon Plan which piovidcd for 
full autonomy for Kashmir with free access to the 
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State for both Indians and Pakistanis. It seemed 
the leadership of the National Conference, including 
Sheikh Abdullah and Bakshi, favoured such an 
arrangement. Only Mr. G. M. Sadiq and his asso- 
ciates* stood solidly by India rejecting the Dixon 
Plan as well as other arrangements. J3ut they were 
in a minority. The Working Committee of the 
National Conference sent a high-powered delega- 
tion, including Bakshi, to New Delhi for dis- 
cussions with the ('entral leadershi|) in the light of 
the majority thinking in the National Conference. 
That Bakshi had utilised the opportunity to iinalisc 
another scheme, that of replacement of the Sheikh 
by himself, was a different matter. 

It was also relatively of minor .signilieance that 
the Sheikh started speaking in terms of an indepetj- 
dent State by this time. Hi.s inonouncemeuts like* 
the controversial Ranbirsinghpura .speech, ]jrovidccl 
the much needed grist to the anti-Abdallah elements 
in New Delhi, Academically speaking, if Sheikh 
Abdullah ha<l Ix'cn planning to declare independence, 
t«> confront the Central leadership with a fnit 
arcoifipli, he would not have given exjiression to such 
sentiments as he did in the llanbir.singhpura speech. 
At the same time, it could not be denied that some ol 
his as8«)ciatcs were thinking along those lines and 
that in a moment of .stress Mr. Abdullah allowed his 
emotions to get the better of his nationali.sm. His 
close associate, Mirza Afzal Beg, was one of those 
who did not share the Sheikli’s attachment to 
India. Begum Abdullah, who had up moorings in 
Kashmir, was another. 
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After sensing the reaction in New Delhi to his 
outburst the Sheikh retracted. A watered-down 
version of the speech was issued to the Press by 
the State Publicity Department, primarily to lull 
New Delhi into complacence. Sheikh Abdullah, 
with all his solicitude for keeping apart the Govern- 
ment and the ruling party, never hesitated to use the 
administrative machinery for his own political 
ends. The Precis Trust of India correspondent in 
Kashmir, Mr. Rajagopalan, a Tamilia i, was made 
the scapegoat. It was said his limited acquain- 
tance with Urdu had made Mr. Rajagopalan mis- 
report the Sheikh’s speech and cause the rumpus. 
When ultimately the ruse proved inefi'ective and 
New Delhi decided to replace Sheikh Abilullah, there 
was no unanimity among the v'entral leaders about 
the way he should be tackled. Nehru, with his known 
fotidness for the Sheikh, merely wanted him to be 
depos(‘(l whereas the more practical-minded Itati 
Saheb thought that the Sheikh, left free in the State, 
would pose a bigger problem. He, thereiore, sug- 
g(‘stc(l that he should be arrested. 'Ihe subsequent 
idea of involving Sheikh Abdullah in a conspiiacy 
case wa.s thought of by Jiakshi, who was now more 
interested in eliminating his political rival t han in 
winning Ka.shmir for India. 

The next 11 years witnessed strange shifts in 
policies w'ith the basic Bakshi line remaining intact. 
When the Central leadership suggested Sheikh 
Abdullah’s release tc» assuage world opinion, Bakshi 
embarked on the long drawn-out conspiracy case 
trial which had done much damage to India's repu- 
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tation as a democratic country. But, according to 
Bakshi, it was a concession to the Centre which 
could not stomach the continued detention with- 
out trial of Sheikh Abdullah. In other words, an 
identity developed between Bakshi’s own political 
self-interest and the requiiements of India’s policy 
in Kashmir. Only after the exit of Bakshi from power 
in the State could this vicious circle be broken and a 
new, even if hazardous, path chosen. 

In this context, it is necessary to note that 
ui-i-a-ih Kashmir Nehru had always bchaveil in a 
manner Avhich kept the Centre’s initiative at a mini- 
mum. During 1948-50, when he allowed Sheikh 
Abdullah a free hand in Kashmir, it was not becau.so 
Delhi was not in a position to have its own 
way. It was more because of the bonds of friend- 
ship between Nehru and Sheikh Abdullah, because 
of the identity of their approach to the problems 
facing the State. Later, however, when Bakslii 
Chulam Mohammed replaced Sheikh Abdullah, 
Nehru’.s style was slightly cramped. Having created 
Bakshi as an alternative to the popular Sheikh 
he could not clip his wings and create a similar situa- 
tion. There was no doubt the danger of Bakshi 
following in the Sheikh’s footsteps and asserting his 
independence, but Nehru seemed to prefer that 
danger to the worse prospect of continuing instabi- 
liy in the strategic State. Nehru’s experience with 
Sheikh Abdullah and Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed 
was on a different footing from that of his relation- 
ship with Mr. G. M. Sadiq. Mr. Sadiq not only 
respected Nehru, but also shared Nehru’s secular 
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and socialist ideals. Mr. Sadiq also had the courage 
of his convictions to differ even from hlehru. 

L’nfortunatly for both India and Kaslimir the 
consequent period of vacillation was prolonged. 
By the time Sheikh Abdullah was set frte in 
1904 Nehru was already nearing his end. He had 
lost the capacity lor a fresh initiative on 
and even if he had forced his colleagues in the t'entral 
Government to fall in line with his new thinking he 
would not have been able to see through the new 
policy to a happy culmination. 

Much water has flowed in the Jhelum since 
Sheikii Abdullah’s release to vitiate the atmosphere 
which prevailed when he stepped out of the special 
jail in Jammu on April 8, 1904. For persons like me 
who laid great store by his soculaiism the Sheikh 
had given a rude shock. 

On March 31, 1964, 1 had interviewed the Sheikh 
in the court-room where the conspiracy case was 
being tried. I was heartened by his non-oommunal 
approach in the context ot the frenzy tlxen raging 
in Pakistan and parts of India. For about a month 
after his release I kept the Sheikh’s company, 
reporting his tour of the inaccessible areas of Ooda, 
Kishtwar and Bhadarwah. I had then noted 
that the »Sheikh had categorically repudiated the 
two-nation theory of Pakistan, though between 1948 
and 1064 he had evidently revised his ideas about the 
practicability of secularism in India. Still, the 
Sheikh conceded that Indian policy, how ever imper- 
fect from the standpoint of Gandhian secularism, 
wae not the same as Pakistani’s plank of religion 
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being the determining factor in State policy. The 
Sheikh also showed awareness that the future of the 
nearly one million Hindus and Sikhs in Kashmir 
would to say the least be unpredictable, in a Pakis- 
tani-lype set-up. It was also a fact of history that 
this emotional kinship of Sheikh Abdullah 
with the Hindus and Sikhs of the State had 
all along preventetl him from opting for Pakistan. 
Mr. Moinuddin Qarra, a secular but pro-Pakistani 
Kashmiri leader, tried to get over this difficulty 
by rccour.se to escapism, by saying that Kashmir, 
after joining Pakistan, would continue to maintain 
its secular policies and not become a part of Pakis- 
tan in the theocratic sense. The Sheikh, being more 
realistic, realised that joining Pakistan would 
spell the end of Kashmir’s secular outlook. 

But soon the Sheikh shattered .such dreams. 
In May 19(14, a month after his rcleaf-cand following 
his talks with Jawaharlal, Sheikh Abdullah wanted 
to visit Pakistan to establish rapport with Field- 
Marshal Ayub Khan. He was then talking of an 
fndo -Pakistan rupprochenu'nt as a precondition 
for the solution of the Kashmir imbroglio to the 
satisfaction of the Kashmiris. Nehru readily agreed 
and said he could travel across the border. The 
Sheikh needed a passport for the purpose. He had 
applied for one and was promptly provided with the 
travel document. 

A section of opinion in New Dolbi had always 
been distrustful of the Sheikh. This included 
genuine nationalists who felt that Mr. Abdullah was 
again taking Nehru for a ride as well as those who 
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basked in Bakshi Ghulam Mohamined’s patronage. 
There were among these persons some top-notch 
journalists, politicians belonging to almost all the 
parties and even a few Cabinet Ministers. They were 
naturally piqued by the Sheikh’s repeated assertion 
that Kashmir’s constitutional accession to the 
Indian Union was not complete and that he was not 
an Indian citizen. During a tete-n-teit a few of us 
reporters Jiad with him in those days, Mr. Abdullah 
explained his position in idealistic teri.iS. His argu- 
ment was that like Mahatma Gandhi and Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan he could not mentally reconcile 
himself to the idea of an India divided into Hindustan 
and Pakistan. His India Avas still the pre-partition 
sub-continent. Hence his reluctance to call himself 
a citizen of a part of it, namely India. 

There was a big .<nag in the Sheikh’s argument. 
Both Candhiji and Badshah Khan did undoubtedly 
<lislike partition but when it became a settled fact 
they had adjusted themselves to it own though 
their thoughts very often cut acrcs.s the ncAv arti- 
ficial boundary between India and Pakistan. 
Badshah Khan had declared hiimself a Pakistani. His 
fight has been for autonomy for the land of Pathans 
or Pakhtooniatan within Pakistan. Recently when 
he went abroad for treatment Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan travelled on a Pakistani passport, after 
wholeheartedly acknowledging the fact that he was 
a Pakistani national, though for the last 17 years he 
had been denied even the limited civil liberties v'hich 
his countrymen enjoyed. 
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Even Sheikh Abdullah's own son. Dr. Farooq 
Abdullah, had no hesitation in calling himself an 
Indian. But the Sheikh was extremely touchy on 
the subject. When at a Press conference at the I’ross 
Club bf India in New Delhi in May 1964 K. llanga- 
swamy of The Hindu raised the topic of his nationa- 
lity, Mr. Abdullah flared up. The Central Govern- 
ment did not want to embarrass him and publicise 
his declaration that he was an Indian national. 
Still, to satisfy his ego, the Sheikh had in his appli- 
cation for a passport given the nationality of his 
father and himself as “Kashmiri (First class subject 
of Jammu and Kashmir State)’’. He who for ideal- 
istic reasons did not like to be a citizen of a trun- 
cated India had no qualms in owning the subject 
ship of a feudal regime which ceased to be long ago 
and against which he had earlier fought! But New 
Delhi generously put up with his'^vhilnsicality. 

The Sheikh said he would meet Badshah Khan in 
Pakistan. But when Bavralpindi put its foot down 
he gave up the idea. Mr. K. H. Khurshid, one-time 
private secretary to Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah and for- 
mer “President" of the so-called Azad Kashmir 
Government, became very chummy with the Sheikh 
during the latter’s brief sojourn in Muzaifarabad. 
Mr. Khurshid had then reportedly warned the 
Sheikh against having frank discussions inside the 
bungalow set apart for him because the entire place 
was “bugged” — as the Americans ca31 it — or fitted 
with concealed tape-recorders. Hb was further 
understood to have told Sheikh Abdt^lah that some 
Pakistani intelligence officials had pocketed half of 
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a large sum of money which Rawalpindi had sanc- 
tioned for despatch to Begum Abdullah for carrying 
on anti-Indian propaganda during the Sheikh’s 
incarceration. The reports added that Mr. Kkurshid 
had also informed the Sheikh that a particular 
Kashmiri politician w ho was an absconding accused 
in the Kashmir (.'onspiracy Case and who was then 
in Rawalpindi under an assumed name was an agent 
oi the Pakistan Government. 

All this was openly talked about in Rawalpindi 
in those days. The Press could not naturally publish 
the reports. But Nawai Waqf of Rawalpindi gave 
hints in support of these rumours. To lend credence 
to these reports, a few' w'eeks after the Sheikh’s 
Pakistan pilgrimage Mr. Khurshid was unceremo- 
niously dismissed from “Presidentship” of the so- 
called Azad Kashmir Government. He was not even 
allowed to go to Muzaffarabad to collect his bag- 
gage. Sheikh Abdullah who does not mince words 
in condemning India's acts of commission and 
omission never uttered a word of }irotest again.«t the 
treatment meted out to Mr. Khurshid. 

To add insult to injury, w hen he applied for re- 
validation of his passport in November 1964 (it 
had expired in August) the Sheikh described himself 
and his father as “Kashmiri Muslims'’. What a fall 
for a secularist! The Government of India ignored 
the provocation and gave h!m the passport. The 
reasons were two-fold. First* the ostensible purpose 
of the Sheikh’s intended voyage was pilgrimage to 
Mecca. R'Ciusal to let him go would detract from 
the absolute religious freedom which Indians 
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enjoyed. Pakistan could jail Maulana Maududi and 
get away with it. But if India did not let a Muslim 
go on Haj pilgrimage, the entire Islamic world would 
pounco on New Delhi. This was the logic of the 
partition which the Quaid-e-Azam had accomplished. 
Secondly, such a derelopment would unduly 
en(H)urage anti-secular Hindu elements in the 
country. So the Sheikh was given as long a rope as 
he wanted. After all, he is a stalwart! 

Even more blatantly communal was Sheikh 
Abdullah's reaction to the decision of the Indian 
National Congress tr set up a party unit, in Kashmir. 
The Kashmir Chief Minister, Mr. 0. i\I. Sadiq, and 
bis colleagues were responsible lor forcing the hands 
of the Central leadership to take this healthy step. 
It wras evidently a political challenge to both Sheikh 
Abdullah and Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed. Neither 
of them took it in that light. While Bakshi pressed 
Into service his vast power-political armoury 
and sought to topple down the State Goveniment, 
the Sheikh reacted to it as a eommunalist. He had 
asked “Kashmiri Muslims” to boycott at the social 
level all those who joined the (longress Party. 
Sufi Mohammed Akbar, a veteran Kashmir leader 
and acting President of the Plebiscite Eront, has 
given a euphemistic explanation of the social boy- 
cott movement. He has called it Tarki MualaaU 
one of the practices permitted by Islam. According 
to Sufi Saheb, it is “an expression of protest and 
grievance. There is no impulse of hate behind this 
protest... There is on the contrary at work a kind of 
sentiment of past common bonds. It i9 our common 
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experience that often enough a child looks sullen 
and sulky at its mother ; that parents are distressed 
at the ill-behaviour of their offspring: that brothers 
and friends cease to be on talking terms with one 
another. When we probe the distressful expression 
ot these purely innate sentiments, ve come to realise 
that the expression of sulkiness, sullenness is not 
actuated by hate but by the outraged sentiments 
of love and compassion.” 

How I wish I could agree with Siifi SahebI 
Personally he might not have any hatred towards 
his political enemies but could the masses be expect- 
ed t.) behave in that manner, especially in the sur- 
charged atmosphere in the entire sub-continent? 
Secondly, why are the “Kashmiri Muslims” alone 
asked to practise Tarki Murluat towards members 
of the Congress Party and not all the people, irres- 
pective of their religion? Further, why are members 
of the Congress Party singled out for this treatment 
and not those of the National Confercuce about the 
misdeeds of whose past leaders the Plebiscite Front 
waxes eloquent? Has the Sheikh abandoned his 
shining ideal of leading all Kashmiris, including 
Hindus and Sikhs? 

Above all, what will he the result of such a 
campaign? Communal passions are high all over the 
sub-continent. Taking advantage of an extremely 
peaceful and absolutely non -communal upsurge at 
the time of the theft of the holy relic in Srinagar, 
Pakistan let loose hell on Hindus, Buddhists and 
Christians in the Eastern Wing. In the Western 
Wing there are anyhow very few non-Muslims left 
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after the post-partition carnage. From East Pakis- 
tan about a million non-Muslims crossed over into 
India during 1964. All this has provided fresh 
grist to the mills of communal hate in India, which 
started working overtime. There were tragic inci- 
dents in parts of Bihar and Orissa and also Calcutta 
City. These had caused extreme distress to Nehru 
in his last days. He had even planned to visit 
Calcutta and Jamshedpur but his doctors prevented 
him from doing so. Kashmir was the only silver 
lining in the dark horizon. Following my interview 
with the Sheikh in the special jail, Nehru had said 
in the Lok Sabha that he welcomed Mr. Abdullah's 
desire to strive for communal harmony not only in 
Kashmir but in the entire sub-continent. Now the 
salt itself has lost is savour! 

Frustration is evidently responsible for this 
metamorphosis in the Sheikh. Revisiting Kashmir in 
August 1964, I was surprised to notice widespread 
disillusionment with him among the people in Sri- 
nagar. By his intemperate pronouncements after 
the release from jail, he ruined last year’s tourist 
business in the State. With over 70 per cent of the 
urban population depending on tourism for its 
livelihood, the people were naturally disgusted with 
his leadership. Earlier in April the houseboat - 
owners had joined the rest of Srinagar people in 
extending a hero’s welcome to the Sheikh. The 
president of the association was ctQ*sing the self- 
same Sheikh in August. It was one thing to shout 
‘^Sher-e-Kashmir Zindabad” while he was in jail 
and go about one’s business but another to see him 
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cosily at home while their own existence became 
precarious. This was what had happened in KajahTni r 
in 1964. 

Secondly, even assuming that the Sheikh could 
stir up enough trouble in the Valley it was not going 
to win him his objective. By weakening Kashmir's 
links with the rest of India he would only be provid- 
ing Pakistan with a foothold in the beautiful valley. 
Sheikh Abdullah evidently realises this fact and is 
apparently reconciled to the prospect. This explains 
his getting closer to Maulvi Farooq, the Mir Waiz, 
who is both communal and pro-Pakistani in outlook 
though in political terms he will be the Sheikh’s 
potential rival. His uncle, the former Mir Waiz, 
Yusuf Shah, was one before partition. 

Another bridge that linked the Sheikh with 
India is our democratic set-up. Though he was 
categorical in his condemnation of its perverted 
application to Kashmir during the Bakshi decade, 
the Sheikh had then appeared not to have 
lost hope of democracy thriving in India. He liad 
even admitted that only in an Indian set-up could 
he have freedom to propagate his non-conformist 
views. He was also aware that because of the demo- 
cratic atmosphere in India there were many in this 
country, who tried to understand his point of view 
without pronouncing him guilty ex parte. Further, 
as if to remind the Sheikh of the difference between 
India and Pakistan, the Pakistan Government came 
down with a heavy hand on all those who shared 
Sheikh Abdullah's opinions in the Pakistan-occupied 
part of the territory. Mr. Khurshid, who ^ce 
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enjoyed the title of “President” of “Azad Kashmir” 
was bundled out of Muzafifarabad without ceremony. 
Then there was the fate which has overtaken 
Chaudhri Ghulam Abbas and Mr. Ibrahim — two 
former “presidents” of “Azad Kashmir.” 

At the same time, it has to be conceded that a 
lasting settlement of the Kashmir issue requires the 
concurrence of Pakistan. In other words, it is a 
triangle with Kashmir as the base and India and 
Pakistan as the sides. This is recognised even in 
official thinking in India, as shown by the fact of 
interminable negotiations withPakistan on Kashmir. 
Even if the Security ('ouncil’s resolutions are to be 
implemented, they require the prior vacation by 
Pakistan of the territory under its occupation. If, 
on the other hand, a kind of partition of the 
State is envisaged it again makes Pakistan a party 
to it. 

Therefore, Sheikh Abdullah said that instead of 
trying to bargain over Kashmir, India and Pakistan 
should compose their other differences and approach 
the Kashmir question in an atmosphere of amity 
and understanding. He thought that once Kashmir 
ceased to be a territorial bone of contention between 
the two countries and there w'as no possibility of 
loss of face to either side it was possible for both 
countries to think in terms of a rational solution. 
In this context, the Sheikh toyed with the idea of 
an independent Kashmir— friendly to both India 
and Pakistan and guaranteed, as far as its territorial 
integirty was concerned, by both New Delhi and 
Bawalpindi. 
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Pakistan has already frowned upon the idea of 
an independent Kashmir. Both President Ayub 
Khan and his Foreign Minister, Mr. Z. A. Bhutto, 
have rejected it in no uncertain terms. In India, 
on the other hand, the reaction to the proposal has 
not been so categorical, though officially it is rejected. 
Several independent public men have thought it 
worthy of consideration. Mr. C. Rajagopalachari 
was reported to be in favour of it. So was Vinoba 
Bhave, reportedly. 

But it is not easj' to visualise such a consum- 
mation. The Congress Party cannot hope to win an 
« betion after having amended the Constitution to 
enable Kashmir to opt out of the Indian Union. 
There arc also many in the Congress Party who are 
outraged by the very mention of an independent 
Kashmir. The Communists look askance at the pros- 
pect, on the ground that an independent Kashmir 
may become an American base on the frontier of 
the Soviet Union. The Jan Sangh will naturally 
oppose it tooth and nail; the Sociaijsts, for what 
they are worth, have no unified approach to the 
question. Even the Swatantra Party, which seems 
to be in favour of such an arrangement, lacks moral 
courage to own it. 

There is still another school ol thought in India. 
Concedmg that Pakistan will have to be a party to 
a Kashmir settlement, these persons feel it is better 
to settle it bilaterally w’th Pakistan than accept 
Kashmir as a third party to the dispute and endow 
Sheikh Abdullah with a stature he lacks now. 
Significantly, even hot-headed opponents of Sheikh 
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Abdullah like the late Dr. Syama Prasad Mocker jee 
had thought along these lines. They had once sug> 
gested that India should exchange Kashmir for 
East Pakistan. The present variation of this theme 
is that .India should keep Jammu and Ladakh and 
surrender the Valley to Pakistan. They say that 
Pakistan will readily agree to such an atTangemeni 
and that India will have its due share of Kashmir 
without the political problems that now go with it. 

Legally speaking, the foregoing suggestions 
amount to no more than wishful thinking. Posses- 
sion being nine points of the law, the cease-fire line 
is more or less the permanent boundary between 
India and Pakistan. It is as difficult, militarily, 
for India to regain Muzaffarabad, Mirpur and 
Poonch districts from Pakistan as it will be for 
Pakistan to dislodge India from the Valley. As for 
the former Gilgit Agency area, Pakistan has already 
integrated it with its Western Wing and India is 
more or less reconciled to it. Therefore the Jstatu s quo 
stands unless further Chinese moves in Ladakh 
bring about a new geopolitical situation. 

Meanwhile, following Sheikh Abdullah's intem- 
perate pronouncements, a movement has developed 
in India for fuller integration of Kashmir with the 
rest of the country. It took the shape of a non- 
official Bill in the Lok Sabha for abrogation of Arti- 
cle 370 of the Constitution. Sponsored by Mr. 
Prakash Vir Shastri, a pro -Hindu Mahasabha 
Independent member, the Bill reflected a widespread 
feeling in the country that Article 370 bestowed on 
K as hm ir a special status circumscribing the Central 
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8way on the State. All Congress members who 
spoke on the Bill supported it. At one stage it 
seemed the Government was embarrassed by the 
Bill. Ultimately, the Home Minister, Mr. Nanda, 
came forward with a concession that two Articles 
hitherto inapplicable to Kashmir, namely Articles 
350 and 357, would soon be extended to the State 
as a fui’ther step in the process of its fuller integra- 
tion. As Mr. Nanda viewed it, Article 370, instead 
of being an obstacle in the way of Kashmir's integ- 
ration, was actually a ‘'tunnel” through which full 
integration could be achieved. He pointed out that 
A*‘ti :1c 370 constituted the enabling provision by 
virtue of wdiich the President could act in respect of 
Kashmir. He added that besides Artiele 370 there 
were several provisions in the Constitution whieh 
put Kashmir in a difFerent category from the other 
States. 

Articles 350 and 357 provide tor imposition of 
President's rule on a State in the ''vent of the 
constitutional machinery breaking clt>wn. Mr. 
Nanda said that by extending these two Articles to 
the State, the special position which Kashmir 
hitherto enjoyed, as far as direct administration 
by the Centre was concerned, was being done away 
with. It was because of the non-application of these 
Articles to Kashmir that in 1953 the Sadr4- 
Riyasat had to dismiss the then Prime Minister, 
Sheikh Abdullah, and a subs! tute Government with 
Balcshi as the head had to be formed. If the remedy 
provided by these Articles had been available then 
the Centre could have directly stepped in and tak^n 
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over the administration after deposing the Prime 
Minister and dissolving the State Assembly. 

The extension of these Articles to Kashmir has 
by itself not made much difference constitutionally 
but fhe continuing political crises in the State and 
the possibility of the breakdown of the constitu- 
tional machinery have made the step significant. 
If Bakshi and the Sheikh join hands and dislodge 
the Sadiq Government, the Gentre will not have to 
fall back upon another stop-gap arrangement as in 
Within the State also the step must have had 
a salutary effect on the warring factions among the 
pro-Tndian elements. Bakshi’s supporters must have 
realised that by torpedoing the Sadiq Government 
they will not land themselves in j»ower, but will 
enable the Centre to step in and rule directly. 

To Sheikh Abdullah, who was evidently ftHsling 
frustrated, the Centre's decision provided an excuse 
for political activity of an agitational type. He 
seized it Avith both hands and started a campaign 
against the integration of the State with the rest of 
India. He was earlier at a lo.‘<s to find an avenue of 
protest which would keep him politically alive and 
active, but which would not bring him into a direct 
clash with the authorities. It was not easy for one 
who had languished for 11 years in political wilder- 
ness to choose to go back to it so soon after his return 
to public life. If he had challenged the State's 
accession openly and made it an issue for an agita- 
tion he would have fallen foul of the law and landed 
himself in jail again. If, on the other hand, he had 
kept quiet waiting for the General Election, due in 
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1967, he would have lost his political appeal to the 
people of the Valley. Torn between these two pros- 
pects Sheikh Abdullah was evidently looking for a 
fresh opening which the extension of Articles 366 
and 357 to the State seemed to provide. By opposing 
the extension he did not come directly within the 
mischief of the law. At the same time, he had the 
satisfaction of being an Opposition leader. 

It is futile to try to foresee f uture developments in 
the State. What will happen in 1967 when the State 
goes to the polls again and when the newly launched 
Kashmir unit of the Indian National Congress will 
be pitted against Sheikh Abdullah's Plebiscite Front 
in the Valley, it is difficult to guess. But even it the 
worst should happen, the Centre could always take 
recourse to constitutional piovisions, as in Kerala in 
1950 when the Communist Government there 
started exceeding its brief. In short, it is an irony of 
history that the jiolitics of Kashmir which remained 
more or less static for a decade under Nehru should 
again be in the melting pot after Mr. Lai Bahadur 
had taken over. Jlr. Lai Bahadur ho is supposed 
to be lacking in forcefulness, seems to be cut out for 
historic decisions in respect of the strategic northern 
border State of India 
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One Step Forward, Two Steps Backward 

The first uitie mouths liave earned the Lai 
Bahadur Government more criticism than kudos. 
It has been harangued by the Press in a way which 
would have got Jawaharlal's goat. It has been 
buffeted by the motley Opposition in and out of 
season, with and without provocation. It has also 
been sourly glowered at by international o]>inion as 
represented by the American and British news- 
pa})ers. 

The Government’s self-assumed crustide against 
corruption in public life has been one of the princi- 
pal targets of attack, from right an<l left. Soon after 
he became Home Minister following the implementa- 
tion of the Kamaraj plan, Mr. G. L. Nanda pro- 
mised to give up office if he failed to root out corrup- 
tion within two years. Nehru was the Prime Minister 
then. European, especially British, standards of 
rectitude are not possible in a developing eeonomy. 
Speedy growth of a neglected economy being of the 
essence in a hitherto backward country, both effi- 
ciency and ethics get short shrift. This is true of 
Indonesia, Burma and even the United Arab Repub- 
lic. The parliamentary democratic sctmp in India 
has been an added impetus to this development. 
A corrupt official or public man cannot be dealt with 
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summarily, without going through the cumbersome 
processes of the law and without political pressure 
being brought to bear on the matter. 

Further, the elevation of self-abnegation to a 
creed by Gandhiji has led to unhealthy practical 
results. Men and women who had not hitherto 
known the pleasures of life or did not have the 
means to enjoy them suddenly found themselves 
in the lap of luxury. Even an automobile was consi- 
dered an extravagance. That spt-edier, relatively 
comfortable, movement is essential for persons 
entrusted with administrative responsibility is over- 
looked. In the year of grace 1965 Dr. Ram Manobar 
liohia prefaces enquiries about a project to manu- 
facture a cheap car with a preamble that he wants 
the vehicle not for owning but to be run as a taxi. 
Yet the Socialist leader moves about in cars belong- 
ing to his friends. 

A young woman Deputy Minister who had a 
pardonable weakness for the good things of life 
like cabaret and ball-room dancing recalled to mind 
Oliver Goldsmith's gibe about the tvvo faces of the 
fair sex, one for the homely husband and the other 
for the more fortunate public. She would attend the 
Secretariat and Parliament in a coarse, home-spun 
sari and a blouse of adequate length, to borrow the 
expression used in Government regulations. But 
at evening parties she would be like the butterfly 
which emerges from the caterpillar’s shell. 

The double life went even deeper. Congressmen 
and women preferred staying in the capital and 
the other cities so as to be able to indulge in frheir 
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innocent pleasures away from the gaze of their stem 
constituents. The ^aze for foreign travel also 
grew, because one could be even less inhibited under 
an alien sky. Since these indulgences required 
money', avenues had to be found for extra sources 
of income. 

Corruption was also of another kind. A ridi- 
culously low statutory ceiling on election expenses 
encouraged surreptitious spending by candidates. 
He who could spend more won the election. So 
politicians either collected large sums from business- 
men or diverted the resources of the State or the 
public sector projects towards election campaigns. 
A former Chief Mini.ster of Orissa, Mr, Biju Patnaik, 
told me that he had vowed in 1943 to become a 
businessman and with the money so amassed enter 
politics in a big way. He explained that Congress- 
men with means could rid the party of dependence 
on the monied interests and hustle the progress 
towards socialism. There was another theory attri- 
buted to another Congress leader that if a small 
percentage of the vast sums earmarked for iniblic 
sector projects was channelled into the part 3 ’^ collers, 
it would ensure economic independence of the part}'. 

It is not my intention here to go into validity 
of the foregoing theories, especially in a political 
democracy. But the theories seem to have got further 
perverted in practice. There were charges that Mr. 
Patnaik and his friends had used the State machinery 
and the tax-payer’s money for buildhig up their 
businesses. They were also accused of favoturing 
some businessmen in return for financial assistance 
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to themselves and the party. It was also alleged that 
Mr. V. K. Krishna Menon as Defence Minister had 
placed at the disposal of the Orissa Congress in 1961 
a large fleet of brand new jeeps which were later 
acquired by the Government. Whether it was due to 
the availability of such resources or the loyalty of the 
Orissa electorate to the Congress, the niling party 
won a landslide victory in the mid-term General 
Election in the State in 19G1. This had further 
raised these leaders in Jawaharlal’s es+imate. 

The charges against Mr. Krishna Mcnon date 
bach to the days of his High Coramissionership in 
London. The Public Accounts Committee of Parlia- 
ment had passed severe strictures on his role in what 
Avas known as the jeep scandal. There were also 
allegations against Mr. K. D. Malaviya, the then Oil 
Minister. But Jawaharlal apparently did not pay 
much heed to the charges. 

Several arguments were advanced in extenuation 
of the accused leaders. It v*as said tbot Mr. F.iju 
Patnaik’s meteoric rise as an industriali.'>t had got 
the goat of other vested interests which were depriv- 
ed of opportunities to exploit Orissa’s rich mineral 
and other resources. It is not my intention to deny 
that many other businessmen had an axe to grind 
in the deflation of Mr. Patnaik. But development 
of the Orissa economy outside the purview of “the 
stranglehold of monied interests from Calcutia,”but 
without giving rise to similar interests inside the 
State, would not have been impossible. The other 
argument was that the State had made much 
progress under the leadership of Mr. Patnaik and kis 
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associates. But given the large investment the pro- 
gress would have been there even if the cause of the 
corruption charges had been absent. 

The defence on behalf of Mr. Krishna Menon was 
that he had laid the foundation for a State-owned 
defence production complex. The implication was 
perhaps that malfeasance was ...the price which 
the nation had to pay for it. Tt would be both idle 
and wrong to deny the positive side ot Mr. Krishna 
Menon ’s prickly personality. Even more so in the 
case of Mr. Malaviya. He had painstakingly built 
up the oil industry almost from scratch. India 
will remain indebted to him for his yeoman service. 
But Jawaharlal had to reconcile himself to losing 
Mr. Malaviya’s association with the Government 
because of the unsavoury overtones of transactions 
involving a Calcutta businessman Mr. Serajuddin. 
The foreign oil companies, no doubt, welcomed his 
exit from the Government and had even worked for it . 
But to trace all criticism of Mr. Malaviya’s dealings 
with M/s Serajuddin & Co., to the inspiration of the 
oil companies will be to shut one's eyes to the fads 
of life. 

Mr. Nanda had no intention of entering into all 
these political complications when he set out to 
cleanse the Augean stables of public life. His point 
was that a developing country with a democratic 
set-up needed a high standard of integrity in its 
public services and among politicians. Communists 
generally identify corruption writh capitalism. There 
was undoubtedly much of it in the United States 
writh its diverse lobbies and interference of busi- 
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nsss uitorcsts in St/SitccrSift. There is corruption 
in the Socialist countries also, though of a different 
kind. The United Kingdom with a mixed economy 
is a different kettle of fish, with relatively high 
standards of rectitude. Unfortunately, India seems 
to have fallen between two stools. 

According to Mr. Nanda, “integrity can thrive 
only if it is promoted all along the line in business, 
politics and, indeed, in all walks of life.”^ Starting 
with the sprawling administration, the Government 
accepted and acted upon most of the recommenda- 
tions of a parliamentary committee.® A Vigilance 
Commission was set up at the (Vntre with a retired 
High Court judge at it.s head. Seven of the 16 
States of the Union have followed suit and estab- 
lished similar commi.ssions. The Special Police 
Establishment has geared up its activities and the 
percentage of convictions for acts of administrative 
impropriety and corruption went up to 82 in 1964. 
At the non-official level tho Sadachai Sainiti was 
launched to receive charges from the public and 
process them. But it had become the object of ridi- 
cule from many sides. Mr. Atul^^'l Ghosh and Mr. 
Biju Patnaik who, among others, did not see eye to 
eye with Mr. Nanda on the subject, launched a tirade 
against it. Newspapers and Opposition politicians 
who clamoured for action against political corrup- 
tion smothered the Samiti Avith ridicule. The charge 
was that while Mr. Nanda eu^aged himself in punish- 

1. Broadcast to the nation in March, 1965. 

2. See appendix for a summary of the Santanam Committee 

recommendations. 
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ing petty ofiSdals for minor indiscretions, the^ big 
fish, especially among politicians, got away. But 
the fault was not Mr. Nanda’s. He simply lacked the 
sanction to deal sternly with politicians, especially 
within his own party. . So he thought if an atmos- 
phere favourable to public integrity was created it 
would have its impact on the politicians. It must 
also be conceded that there are now no charges 
against any of his present ministerial colleagues. 
When charges were made against Mrs. Tarkcswari 
Sinha, a Deputy Minister, she was persuaded to stay 
out of the Government until they had been gone 
into. Even after she was reportedly cleared, she 
had not been taken back into the Government. 
Mr. Nanda took a firm line in the matter at the 
risk of much odium in the party. 

At the time Mr. Nanda started his crusade 
against corruption, the case of the late Mr. Partap 
Singh Kairon was front-page news. The critics of 
the former (.-hief Minister of Punjab approached the 
President with a memorial. They said they had no 
faith in Nehru's impartiality in the matter and 
urged a judicial enquiry into the charges levelled 
by them against the late Mr. Kairon. It was widely 
known that Dr. Radhakrishnan had advised 
Jawaharlal to institute a judicial Miquiry into the 
charges against the late Mr. Kairon, 

The Prime Minister sulked and procrastinated 
but ultimately gave in. The Prime Mjlnister’s Note to 
the President recommending a judicial enquiry was 
a remarkable document.* A similar statement by 


3. See Appendix. 
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Mr. Lai Bahadur on the disposal of the charges 
against the Chief Ministers of Bihar and Mysore and 
some leaders of Orissa was like cheese to the chalk of 
Jawaharlal’s Note. Nehru had concluded that^there 
was no prima facie case against the late Mr. Kairon 
and that he would not advise the Cliief Minister to 
step doM'n during the enquiry. He had used the 
occasion to place on record his appreciation of the 
late Mr. Kairon’s dynamic leadership and his 
services to the people of Punjab. The Opposition 
leaders submitted their memorial to the President 
on July 13, 19fi3. Nehru acted on it on October 25, 
1903, full ninety days after. 

The one-man commission of inquiry to go into 
the charges against the late Mr. Kairon was set 
up on November 1, 1963. It consisted of Mr. Sudhi 
Ranjan Das, a former (?hief Justice of India. Its 
findings were made public on June 11, 1964, 
three days after Mr. Lai Bahadur was sworn in as 
Prime Minister. It was contended ( n behalf of 
the late Mr. Kairon that the commission had no 
jurisdiction to give a finding on “the misdeeds or 
any other worngful act or conduct of his 
sons or any other person,” especially “if any 
of those acts is unconnected with S. Partap Singh 
Kairon.”* The commission was constituted only to 
go into the specific acts of corruption alleged 
against the former Chief Minister, it was argued. 
It was further said that to prove the charge of 
corruption it had to be established, on legal 


4. Dae Commieaion RepoH, p. 33. 
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evidence, that the accused person had acted 
corruptly and that he had done so with a view to 
gaining pecuniary advantage for himself. 

The commission, at the outset, turned down 
both the contentions. It declared that all the 
charges enumerated in the memorial to the 
President “must be treated as charges against S. 
Partap Singh Kairon'’.*^ “Whether in any given 
case the evidence before the commission established 
the existence of the necessary nexus or rinculvtm. 
juris between the aet or conduct complained of and 
S. Partap Singh Kairon is an entirely different 
matter and will depend on a consideration of the 
facts and the probabilities of the surrounding 
circumtsances,” it said. Rejecting the second 
contention of the late Mr. Kairon 's counsel, the 
commission pointed out that thejneraorial to the 
President was “not an indictment framed by the 
court in a criminal trial” but “a catalogue of the 
grievances of the memorialists.” 

Giving its findings, the commission categorically 
declared that the several charges “thus brought 
home to the Chief Minister cannot but be regarded 
as unbecoming of a person holding the high and 
responsible office of Chief Minister of a State.”* 
It is apposite here to quote a lengthy paragraph 
from the commission’s report. It read : “The com- 
mission is free to concede that a father cannot legally 
or morally prevent his sons from carrying on busi- 
ness but the exploitation of the influence of the 
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father who happens to be the Chief Minister of the 
State cannot be permitted to be made a business 
of. Such exploitation cannot possibly be a legiti- 
mate business and the father’s influence and powers 
cannot be permitted to be traded in. In the delicate 
situation in which S. Partap Singh Kairon, holding 
such exalted high office, was placed as a result of 
the activities of his sons and relatives and Govern- 
ment officials, even assuming he personally had not 
lent a helping hand in relation to ♦^^hein, the least 
he could do was to give a stem warning, in private 
and if necessary publicly, to his sons, relatives, 
colleagues and subordinate officers against their 
alleged conduct even if such conduct had not been 
proved to be true. There is no getting away from 
the fact that S. Partap Singh Kairon knew or had 
more than ample reason to think or suspect that his 
sons and relatives were allegedly exploiting his 
influence and poAvers, But as his own affidavit 
shows, he made no enquiry, gave m; warning to 
anybody and took no step whatever to prevent its 
recurrence but let things drift in tin. way they had 
been going, assuming he had no hand in it. In the 
premises he cannot now be heard to say that he had 
no knowledge of any wrongful conducf on the part 
of his sons, or relatives, or the officers \inder him. 
The allegations stared at him in the face; he paid 
no heed to them. Ho cannot now’ plead ignorance 
of facts. In view of his inaction in the face of the 
circumstances hereinbefore alluded to he must be 
held to have connived at the doings of his sons and 
relations, his colleagues and the Government, hffi- 
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cers. This is the trae position, as the commission 
apprehends it. It will be for the authorities to 
consider and decide what consequences follow from 
such connivance.”’ 

Ttie authorities promptly acted in the matter. 
On receiving the report, Mr. Lai liahadur advised 
the late Mr. Kairon to resign as C'hicf Minister. 
Following the precedent set by Nehru when in June 
1963 he declined to publish the findings of Mr. 
Justice S. K. Das into the charges against Mr. K. D. 
Malaviya, it was first decided not to make the Das 
Commission report public. But the late Mr. Kairon 
and his mentors forced the Prime Ministers hands. 
Apparently in a bid to wage a last-ditch i)olitieal 
battle, the late Mr. Kairon declined to stop down. 
So the Centre had to publish the report and force 
him to quit. Two undesirable developments followed. 
Even before he was cruelly murden'd in cold blood 
in Febraary 1905, the late Mr. Kairon wa.s politically 
finished by the publication of the report. 'J’his was 
far from Mr. I^al Bahadur’s intention. 8cco)ully, 
the Congress Party in Punjab having been wholly 
identified with the late Mr. Kairon, finding a suc- 
cessor for him and rehabilitating the party in the 
State proved problems both for the Prime Minister 
and the Congress President. 

It was widely believed in June 19()4 that after 
Punjab, Orissa was on the agenda for similar treat ■ 
ment. It was not because Mr. Biju Patnaik had, 
like the late Mr. Kairon, supported Mr. Morarji 


7. Op, OU., p. 284. 
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Desai against Mr. Lai Bahadur at the time of the 
election of Nehru’s successor. It was because of a 
widespread feeling that what was sauce for the 
late Mr. Kairon was also sauce for Mr. Patnaik. 
The similarities between the two cases were striking. 
If the charges against the former Punjab Chief 
Minister flowed from alleged acts of commission and 
omission of his sons, the former Chief Minister of 
Orissa and his successor, Mr. Biren Mitra, were 
accused of helping their wives amas.s wealth by 
doing business with the Government headed by 
them. The charges were pressed by the non-Com- 
munist Opposition groups, as in Punjab. Nehru 
had not paid heed to them as in the case of the late 
Mr. Kairon because he thought both were dynamic 
personalities. Above all, like the late Mr. Kairon 
in Punjab, Mr. Patnaik in Orissa had the organisa- 
tional and legislature w'ings of the ruling party 
under his control. 

Within a month of the publication of the Das 
Commission report, I was in Orissa, commissioned 
by The Indian Express to weigh the charges against 
Mr. Patnaik and Mr. Mitra and give my report. 
Pour articles written by me following three weeks of 
study in Orissa and Calcutta were published by 
The Indian Express in July 1964. Mr. Biju Pat- 
naik has since filed a civil suit claiming compensa- 
tion for alleged defamation and some parts of the 
articles are, therefore, si*6 judice. 

Later, in August 1964, a memorial signed by the 
Leader of the Opposition in the Orissa Assembly, 
Mr. Rajindra Narain Singh Deo, and 62 others '^as 
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submitted to the President. It contained several 
allegations against Mr. Patnaik, Mr. Mitra, Mr. 
Sadasiv Tripathy, tlie present Chief Minister of 
Orissa, and some others. The Government first 
considered the feasibility of a judicial enquiry into 
the charges pending the disposal of Mr. Patnaik's 
defamation suit. Expert legal opinion was of the 
view that the suit was no bar to such an enquiry 
for, otherwise, person.** so charged could stall an 
enquiry by the simple expedient of going to the court 
on an allietl matter. JMeaiiwhile, Mr. Nanda asked 
the Central Bureau of Investigation to make a pre- 
liminary inquiry into the charges. Officials of the 
C.B.I. visited Oris.sa to collect data. Their finding.s 
together with the explanation.s ofl’t'red by Mr. 
Patnaik and othei’s were placed before .a Cabinet 
sub-committee headed by the Home Mini-ster. The 
Education Minister, Mr. M. C. Chagla, the Law 
Minister, Mr. Asoke Sen, and the I'Miianct* Minister, 
Mr. T. T. Krishnainachari, were among the other 
members of the .sub-committee. On the basi.s of the 
recomraendat ioas of the sub-committee, Mr. Lai 
Bahadur announce*! in Parliament on February 22, 
1965, that "in several transactions improprieties 
were definitely involved ft»r which resjioiisibilit}' 
had to be borne by Shri Patnaik and Shri Mitra.' * 
He a<lded that the c<nnmittce felti that normal 
standards of public conduct had not been maintain- 
ed. He, lK>wever, said tliere was Ho proof that 
Mr. Patnaik and Mr. Mitra “had personally derived 


8. Op. at. 
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any pecuniary benefit from the various transactions 
in which they were concerned.” He also announced 
that Mr. Patnaik and Mr. Mitra had accepted his 
advice and stepped down from their respective 
positions ot Chairman, State Planning Beard, and 
Chief Minister. Mr. Lai Bahadur also disclosed the 
disposal of similar charges against the Chief Ministers 
of Bihar and Mysore. 

While the sub-committee was examining the 
Orissa case, Mr. Patnaik and his friends raised a 
rumpus about the use of the Central Bureau of 
Investigation to go into charges against highly 
placed Congress leaders. Mr. Atulya Ghosh, Mr. 
Patnaik and other “prominent Congressmen of the 
ea.stern region” met at Ranchi in Bihar in Novem- 
ber 1004 in what was described as a “little A.I.C.C. 
(All-India Congress Committee).’’ They protested 
against “the manner in which allegations of corrup- 
tion against C’hief Ministers and ministers were being 
entertained by the High Command. ” Communi- 
cations on these lines were later .'^cnt to the Congress 
President, the Prime ^Minister and the Home Minis- 
ter. Speeches highly critical of Mr. Nanda and his 
anti-corruption drive were made, among others, 
by Mr. Patnaik. It was alleged that some leading 
Congressmen were being subjected to “harassment 
and character assassinatiriii” on the basis ('f 
“frivolous charges’’ levelled against them by their 
political opponents.* 
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The High Command was reported to have react* 
ed to the Kanchi decisions with “cold disapproval.’”® 
But» instead of a stout defence of the Home Minis- 
ter’s courageous action a lame justification was 
offered by Congress High Command sources. It 
was said that Mr. Patnaik had himself suggested 
that the C.B.I. might inquire into the charges 
against him. Mr. Atulya Ghosh and Mr. Patnaik 
had thrown the Prime Minister on the defensive by 
raising the bogey of retribution for Mr. Patnaik's 
opposition to Mr. Lai Bahadur’s election as Prime 
Minister. A whispering campign was let loose that, 
if the Home Minister was allowed to use the police 
apparatus for investigation of charges against poli- 
ticians, okl scores would come to be settled and a 
veritable inquisition held against political oppo- 
nents. 

Already Mr. Lai Bahadur's style was cramped by 
the need*, reportedly impressed on him by Mr. 
Kamaraj, for preserving the position of the Congress 
Party in the State. Sec'ondly, as in the ease of the 
late Mr. Kairon in the early stages, the Prime Minis- 
ter did not like Mr. Patnaik and Mr. Mitra to be 
“destroyed.” He had advised them to quit their 
positions hoping that if they lay low for some 
years they could live down the unsavoury 
episode and stage a come-back. At one stage, 
Mr. Mitra w'as willing to abide by the Prime 
Minister's advice. But Mr. Patnailt dissuaded him 
from doing so. He had reportedly waited himself to 

i. 

10. The BiniuiStan Time *, — December t, 1064. 
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be exonerated so that he could take over the Chief 
Ministership from Mr. Mitra. Otherwise, he would 
put one of his proteges as Chief Minister and himself 
continue as de facto ruler. He would not counten- 
ance the Prime Minister’s suggestion of a respected 
and non- controversial personality like Mr. Radha- 
nath Rath, editor of Samaj and a former Minister, 
heading the Government and restoring the image of 
the party in the eyes of the people. 

Mr. Patnaik's tactics compelled the Central 
leadership to proceed with the inquiry. Then Mr. 
Patnaik threatened to make an issue of the inquiry 
at tiic meetings of the A.I.C.t^ and the Working 
Committee. He told journalists in New Delhi that 
his nominating a protege to succeed Mr. Mitra as 
Chief Minister was on all fours with Mr. Kamaraj 
making Mr. M. Bhaktavatsalam his successor in 
Madras and Mr. Sanjiva Reddy ensuring the elec- 
tion of Mr. Brahmananda Reddy as party leader 
in Andhra Pradesh. Baulked, Mr. T.al Bahadur 
ultimately let him have hi.s way piw rled he and 
Mr. Mitra stepped down. It was like Nehru putting 
up with Mr. Shamsuddin's election as Bakshi's 
successor in Kashmir. 

It was widely believed that the President had 
advised Mr. Lai P»ahadur to go in for a judicial 
enquiry into the Orissa charges even at the last 
stage and not be content with a political palliative. 
His apprehension appareii ’y was that Mr. Patnaik 
Would sooner or later confront the Centre with a 
fait accempU and have his w’ay. With the approach 
of the General Election the Central leadership would 
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have to depend on him not only for retaining power 
in Orissa but also for funds for some other State 
Congress organisations. Then he would dictate 
terms. Ultimately, weighing the pros and cons of 
the matter, the Prime Minister put his party’s 
interests above the objective of a clean public life 
and let Mr. Patnaik and Mr. Miira off with a mild 
rebuke and a temporary loss of office. Offsetting 
this vras Mr. Atulya Ghosh’s glowing testimonial 
to Mr. Mitra. According to Mr. Ghosh, Mr. Mitra 
was “the first victim of character assassination 
which has not only injured the administration of 
Orissa but has also impaired the prestige of the 
Congress organisation due to no fault of yours."" 
(Mr. Mitra’s.) 

This was interpreted a.-< a glaring instance of 
Mr. Atulva (Jhosli drifting away iVoni the "Syiidi- 
cate’\ Or, in the altornalive, Mr. Xandu ai»(l 
througlrliim Mr. Lai Baluidur v.or<' g-f'tting isolaUd 

11. The Amrit Burar Pnhihi. of F«*l)ri]ary 22. IDGo, [lublidicd 
the followini; letter from Mr. (iho.di to Mr. Mitra : 

My dear Bireii, 

I am glad that »Sadasiba Ihibu ha.s hern rirctnl iuu.1 1 pin 
confident that you will be lending all j'Uiiptirt anil c()-o|'.rratiGn 
to him and you will remain by his side t<j help him discharge 
hi» responsibilities in a befitting manner. 

Please allow me to convoy to yon my .sineore.st good wishes 
and appreciation of your Hclfless <levotion and services for I lie 
cause of the Congress ami administration in Orissa. 

In 1952 General Kl(?ction, while in all other iSlatrs, the 
gross could secure majority, our results in Orissa wore unsat 
factory. In 1957 General Electien, the npsults \vcrc w'orse. 
In 1961 mid-term Election, duo to your untiribg efforts and hard 
work along with the full co-ojieration of your workers, the 
Con^HH was able to secure comfortable nipiority to form a 
stable Government in Orissa. 

This was really very heartening for all of us and credit should 
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from the colloctivo Ic8.(i6rship. The ftrguiucnt rsin 
as follows : Since Mr. Atiilya Ghosh had disapproved 
of the procedure adopted in the case of the Orissa 
charges, his thinking was definitely at variance with 
that of Mr. Nanda. If Mr. Kamaraj, Mr. Sanjiva 
Reddy and Mr. S. K. Patil shared Mr. Nanda’s 
views, it would mean that Mr. Ghosh was out of 
tune with the ‘SSyndicate" on this vital point. If, 
on the other hand, they sided with Mr. Ghosh and 
disliked Mr. Xanda’s action, which eventually had 
the Prime Minister's blessings, it would mean that 
the Prime Minister and the other members of the 
collective leadership were not pulling together in 


po to you and your co-workors for tlie unioiic success of the 
Congress in the mid-term election- 

After the ft>rmatioii of tlio Mini-trv in 1961, the new Go- 
vernment began working ^\ith now vi-:ion and energy and we 
had great hopes that Oiis--a will be able to give effect to such 
plans and project^ wliich will ultimately hell) the Government 
to reraovv i>overty from that State. l-nfortnnately, things 
wont a different way and 1 may tell you that ^ou are the first 
victim of character assassinat ion which lias not o dy injured the 
administration of Orissa but has also impaired :he prestige of 
tile Congress orgaui.saiion duo to no fault of yours. 

I know you for so many years and I have unflinching faith 
and confidence in your integrity, loyalt}’ and character. l am 
confident that the setback to the Congress organisation in Orissa 
in general and to you personally will not be able to diminish 
unstinted love and loyalty you have for the great nation and 
the organisation to which you and I belong. 

Kindly convey my feelings of cxtnmie pain and distress for 
the whole episode" to our oo- workers of Orissa and assure them of 
my whole-hearted co-operation and service for the Congress 
organisation and Congress worL f's in Oris.'<a for ad time to 
come. 

With my affection and love and respect. 

Yours affectionately. 

Sd/- Atulya Ghosh. 
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this case. Mr. Patii and his colleague in the Railway 
Ministry, Dr. Ram Subhag Singh, have also openly 
objected to the C. B. 1. inquiry into the Orissa 
charges. 

The Opposition criticism of Mr. Lai Bahadur’s 
action was that it was motivated by party consi- 
derations. They demanded a judicial enquiry on 
the basis of the O.B.I. findings. Mr. H. V. Kamath 
(P.S. P.) had placed on the table of the Lok Sablia 
what were purported to be summaries of the C.B.I. 
report and theCabinet sub-committee's recommenda- 
tions.” The Speaker let him do so on his certifying 
that to the best of his knowledge they were copies 
of the genuine documents. But the Treasury 
Benches would not “touch them with a barge pole,” 
to quote Mr. M. 0. Chagla. The Government neither 
confirmed nor denied their authenticity. Mr. Chagla s 
defence of the Prime Minister’s action was that it 
had ensdred expeditious dis))osal of the case whereas 
a judicial enquiry would have diagged on. Secondly, 
even a judicial enquiry would not automatically 
lead to the prosecution of the guilty unless the 
concerned State Government moved in the matter. 
A pending special audit and Mr. Patnaik’s defama- 
tion suit would provide further opportunities for a 
thorough vetting of the charges. 

Tn the case of Bakshi also, the Central leadership 
was reluctant to carry to the logical conclusion the 
process set in motion in f ebruary 1064. The grow- 
ing truculence of Sheikh Abdullah s^d the need for 


11. See Appendix. 
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Bakshi and Mr. G. M. Sadiq dosing their ranks were 
adduced as reasons for the half-hearted drive against 
political corruption in the State. But the Kashmir 
Government stuck to its guns and has set in motion 
a judicial enquiry into the serious charges against 
Bakshi. ^ 

There are a couple of more dimensions to the 
phenomenon of political corruption. Notwithstand- 
ing his disagreement with Nehru on many matters, 
Mr. Morarji Desai shares Jawaharlal's ndmii-ation ior 
both the late Mr. Kairon and Mr. Patnaik. He is 
also close to Bakshi. He docs not mince words in 
praising their dynamism. The Congress “I^ft,” 
including Mr. Krishna Mcnon, also has a soft cor- 
ner lor persons charged with corruption. It is a 
significant coincidence that Bakshi, the late Mr. 
Kairon and Mr. Patnaik, among others, should have 
invested large sums of money in a New Delhi news- 
paper which had campaigned against Mr. Lai 
Bahadurs election as party leader. This suscepti- 
bility of the so-called Left in the (•ongrtis to allega- 
tions of corruption is perhaps a pheromenon which 
sociologists should probe. 
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Probing in Kutch 

This narrative was to end with a summing up 
of nine months of Mr. Lai Bahadur's prime minister- 
ship. Even a iw'ar-war situation f(»Uowing a 
Pakistani thrust into the Bann of Kutch in April 
1905 did not make me change my mind. But in 
Septemb(‘r, as I poivd over proofs of the book on 
black-out nights, T realised that i\o clironielc of 
these days could be eom]>lete without a description 
of the new chapter in India’s history, without pro- 
jecting the new image of India. 

The new ehapter really began in April ItMio in the 
Rarin of -Kuteh. 'I’he Bann is a 0,0(K) square mile 
area along the north and east of the Kutch district 
(»f the we.stcM'u Indian State of (lujarat. “Bunn' 
in (Jujarati means desert which this region mainly 
is. Another theory is that tin- term “rann ” origi- 
nated from the Sanskrit word “irina," meaning 
salt -waste. One explanation of the origin ot the 
Bann is that it. evas the delta region ot the Indus 
river before it chang('<l its course. ()vi*r a period ot 
time it tiinu'd into a desert which bevomes sea hall 
the year. Following an earthcpiakc in 1819, the 
western portion of the Bann sank menxj than twelve 
feet into the sea. In the south-eaet, the Great 
Kann narrows into a neck, turns inw'ard and then 
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Spreads out into the Little Rann which drains into 
the Gulf of Kutch. 

Greeks, Scythians, Parthians, Arabs and the 
Rajputs ruled over this territory, not to mention 
the Gupta dynasty. In the nineteenth century the 
British defeated the Maharao of Kutch and extracted 
an annual tribute from him. Later, as British 
hegemony over India became complete and un- 
questioned, Kutch was ruled in the name of the 
princely States of Western India by a nominee of the 
British Crown. After Independence it became a 
district of Gujarat. 

Before the partition of India in 1947, Sind was 
part of what w'as called British India and Kutch 
a princely State. The northern edge of the 
Rann of Kutch formeil the boundary between the 
two. Official maps and documents published by 
the British Indian Government between 1872 and 
1943 depicted the boundary as well established, 
a dispute which arose in 19f>8 having been settled 
linally and amicably. The dispute btiween the 
Province of Sind and the ruler of Kutch was about 
the boundary in the western portion. The settle- 
ment was formalised in a resolution of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, which was later approved by the 
then Government of India. Pursuant to this resolu- 
tion, demarcation of the boundary on the ground 
by the emplacement of pillars was undertakcii with 
the full knowledge of the ominissioner of Sind, 
the ruler of Kutch and the British Government as 
the Paramo un t Power. It extended to the trijunc- 
tion of KAfachi and Hyderabad districts of Pakist^ 
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and the northern limits of the Eann, a distance of 
about 48 miles. 

In 1950, the Prime Ministers of India and 
Pa|{,istan had agreed to entrust the demarcation 
of the entire India-West Pakistan boundary to 
the Surveys of India and Pakistan as a matter of 
highest priority. Accordingly, the liordcr between 
West Pakistan on the one hand and the Inrlian 
States of Punjab and Rajasthan on the other was 
demarcated. But as far as the frontier between the 
Sind region of West Paki.stan and (tujarat was 
concerned. Pakistan was in no mood to clinch the 
issue. 

The rca.son apparently was a I’akistani desin* 
to annex the northern half of th(> territory. In 
1950 Pakistan tried unsuccessfully to occupy the 
area. Pakistani troojjs intruded into the Uann 
and dug themselves in. India promptly dcs]>atchcd 
troops 'and .scotchetl the move. 'I’his wa.s followed 
by an exchange of pn^test Notes in the course of 
which Pakistan trie<l to stake its claim to a ruused 
area of the Kami known as (’hhad Bet. India 
rejected the claim ami insisted that only the boundary 
remained to be demarcated, without any territorial 
dispute involveil in it. 

Border disjmtes between a country and another 
carved out of it arc uiuleretanvlable. Secondly, 
the Radcliffc Award about the disposition of terri- 
tories in dispute, both in the east and the west, 
came to be differently interpreted by India and 
Pakistan. The result was a erqp of boundary 
disputes. There was a series of meetings between 
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officials and ministers of the two countries to thrash 
these out. One such meeting at ministerial level, 
hold in October, 1959, yielded quite a measure of 
agreement on the demarcation of a part of the border 
between liiast fiengal and India. Kol lowing this, 
there was another such meeting between Lt.-Gen. 
K. M. Shaikh, who a minister in Field Marshal 
Ayub Khan s martial law cabinet and who is now 
Pakistan’s Ambassador to Japan, and Mr. Swaran 
Singh who was Minister for Steel, Mines and Fuel. 
Gen. Shaikh, an emotional Punjabi, had never made 
a .'«crot of his conviction that Indo-Pakistani 
differences shouM be ironed out during the life- 
time of the i)resent generation which was bom 
before the partition of the subcontinent. During 
an extremely friendly chat I had with him in 
Rawalpindi in 1961, he said the younger men and 
women without any moorings in the historical and 
cultural ties between India and Pakistan would 
never be able to clinch the issues bed.-villing the 
relations between the two countries. As though 
to prove Gen. Shaikh’s thesis, Pakistan's present 
Foreign Minister, Mr. Z. A. Bhutto, brings to bear 
on India-Pakistan problems an approach entirely 
distinct from that of the older leaders. 

Mr. Swaran Singh and Gen. Shaikh were able to 
iron out the border disputes on a basis of give and 
take. There were in all fivp areas of disput- ' in the 
western region, viz., (1) Chak Ladheke, (2) Theh 
Sarja Marja, (3) Hussainiwala, (4) Suleimanki 
headworksand (6) Kutch-Sind boundary. Pakistan 
gave up its claim to Ohak I^adheke in retvini fou tin 
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Indian surrender of title to three villages called 
Theh Sarja Marja, Rakh Hardit Singh and Pathnke. 
'The boundary between Lahore district in Pakistan 
and Ferozepore district in India was accepted as 
the international boundary, thus disimsing of the 
dispute about the Hussainiwala headwurks. Similarly, 
there was accord about the Suleitnanki headworks. 

As for the Kutch-Siiul border, it was agreed 
that both sides would collect “further data" and 
that there would be more meetings to thrash out 
the problem. This was in January 1900. The 
joint communique issued at the end of the talks 
had envisaged demarcation of the Sind-Kutch 
boundarv bv October 15 that vear. But even in 
1903 when the boundary between West Pakistan 
on the one hand and Punjab and Rajasthan on 
the other was agreed uiK>n there w’as no accord oti 
the Kutch-Sind frontier. 

The Rann was relatively forgotten between 190u 
and 1905. It occurred periodically in official records 
as the area in which the international boundary 
i*einained to be fully demarcated. Indian survey 
officials dated their Pakistani counterparts oil 
and on for completing the unfinished task but the 
latter were not too enthusiastic about it. The 
only regular visitors to the marshy desert were the 
Indian police patrols who trekked to the border 
twice a month. In January 1965 bne such Indian 
patrol detected signs of intrusion up to a depth 
of one and a half miles inside Indian territory over 
a length of about 18 miles. Th|> local border 
police took up the matter with their Pakistani 
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opposite numbers and. after a lot of persuasion 
brought them round to the conference table in the 
following month. But the Pakistanis were not 
prepared to discuss their intrusion. They„said 
there should be talks at a higher level on the 
subject. Hardly five day.s after this abortive 
meeting Pakistani trooj)s in jjlatoon strength again 
intruded into Indian territory near Kanjarkot. 
India protested against this incident on February IS 
and suggested an early meeting of s urvey officials 
of the countries to complete the border demarcation. 
N'^arly a month later Pakistan rejected the Indian 
protest and turned down the suggestion for a meeting 
of survey officials. 

Meanwhile, early in March, an Indian police patrol 
again came upon Pakistanis in the Bann. This 
time regular Pakistani troops were noticed in the 
company of the Indus Rangers — the Pakistani 
border police — at a standing post about 1,500 yards 
within Indian territory. The post overlooked 
a track, about 18 miles long connecting i wo positions 
called Ding and Surai. The track skirted the 
border and intruded into Indian territory up to a 
depth of one and a half miles at some points. 

The Gujarat Government took immediate steps 
to thwart further Pakistani thrusts. At that time 
routine border protection was the responsibility 
of the concerned State Government. It was only 
after the Kutch developments that the Gcntral 
Government assumed direct rcsj>onsibility in this 
respect, thus happily reversing the centrifugal 
trend of the past few months. An advance Indian 
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post manned partly by the central reserve police 
was set up at a place called Sardar a few hundred 
yards south of Ding. To reinforce this another 
posli was established at Vigokot about four and 
a half miles south-east of Sardar. 

Simultaneously, efforts were made to avoid 
an armed confrontation with Pakistan. A meeting 
of the Deputy Inspectors General of the Rajkot 
Rangers (India) and West Pakistan Rangers was 
suggested to go into the Pakistani intrusion and 
seek restoration of the status quo ante as per the 
Indo-Pakistan Border Ground Rules adopted in 
I960.* It w'as significant, in this context, that the 
tendency in New Delhi was to give Pakistan the 
benefit of the doubt. The Central Government 
was in no hurry to take retaliatory action until the 
Home Minister, Mr, G. L. Nanda^^visited the area 
and ascertained the facts. But what worried 
New Delhi was the sinister similarity between the 
Pakistani moves in the Rann of Kutch and the 
Chinese tactics in the Aksai Chin region of Ladakh. 
Peking had first ([uestioned the validity of the 
traditional boundary and then intruded into 
Indian territory by laying a track acro.ss it and 
setting up posts on it. So has Raw'alpindi now. 


). *' “On this frontier the de facto boundary is generally 
known to the security forces of both sidss and the local 
population. In case of disputes arising in any sector .... 
the stotus'quo will be maintained by the looai'post commanders 
. • ...” — ^ParagrapK 3 of West Pakistan-India Border Ground 
Rules. ; 
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The die was cast on April 9. On that day two 
battalions of regular Pakistani troops, armed with 
mortars and 25-pounder guns, mounted a pre-dawn 
attack on the newly set-up Indian post at Sarjlar. 
The Pakistanis lost 34 men in the engagen\ent but 
the Indian police had to pull back from the post. 
The incident shocked New Delhi into alertness. 
The Army was put in operational control of the 
Kuteh-Sind border. 

From points in Kutch, men of Southei n Command 
wert? asked t(» move aer<)ss the Hd o(l«l miles of the 
Rann to the international ImumIpf. By evening 
that day tiu' jairnns had moved up to Vigokot 
and relieved the hard])ressed jtolicemen. The 
border polic-e had lo.st loui’ men. including the 
Deputy Commajidant of the llajkol Rangers, five 
others tven* uounderl and many mis.sing. As 
stragglers turned up, the list of missing rose to 
19. But they had imoved their hardiness. The 
retreating Pakistani troops had left behind ’U bodies, 
including those of fimr officers. Four men were 
captured - three lance naiks and a sepoy — in 
the first onslatight on Sardar. They were rushed 
to Kuteh and flown to New Delhi ior interrogation. 

The prisoners on clo.se (jue.stioning gave away 
the plan of o]K‘ration. The .”)! Tntantry Brigade 
commanded by Brigadier Azahar Ivhan had been in 
control of the operation.s. Tl.’w battalions or the 
brigade, including the IS Punjab under Lt.-Col. 
Mumtaz Ali, were among the attacking regulars 
who numbere<l around 3,6tK). 'fhe three battalions 
had been moved up to the border two weeks beiore 
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the day of attack. Instructions to be ready for the 
attack were given on April 7 and the attack was 
ordered at night on April 8. Much of the arms and 
heavy artillery used t ame from I’.S. military aid 
supplies. 

After the Indian Army moved in, the situation 
quietened. Sardar post was retaken on April 10. 
Rawalpindi expressed anxiety for a ceasefire but 
it was obvious that its aim was to establish the 
Intrusion and start negotiations in which a 'iine 
of actual control” — similar to the (.’hinese invention 
after the 1962 attack on the northern bonier — could 
be brought up. A diiferent oft'er was made to 
New Delhi later for official level talks followed by 
ministerial negotiations on the Kutch-Sind border 
as well as other points where incidents had taken 
place in the past few months. Siudi an offer to 
put an end to bortler skirmishing ha<l been made 
twic<‘ before by India but witlunit any resj)onse 
from Pakistan. 

On the morning of April 11 Pakistani troops 
started firing again. It went on intermittently 
and by evening reinforcements including armoured 
cars were brought in. 

Pakistan carefully timed the attack and chose 
the terrain where it would have the advantage of 
hard g^und while the Indian forces coped with 
a long line of communication. There are two air- 
fields near the border on the Pakistani side at 
Badin. A railhead, Bahim-ki- Bazar,, is only ten 
milee from the border mid Malir, the cantonment 
for Karachi where the 51 Infantry Brigade is 
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stationed, is within driving distance. There are 
several villages and settlements all along the border 
on the Pakistan side and several roads connecting 
the main roads to Karachi. 

Grabbing territory first and then staking claim 
has become the Chinese pattern of settling interna- 
tional disputes. Field Marshal Ayub Khan of 
Pakistan has apparently taken a leaf from Mao 
Tse-Tung’s book. But he has been employing 
American armour to put into practice Chinese 
tactics — a novel phenomenon of co-existence of 
dissimilar objects. Following the armed thrust 
into Kutch, Pakistan put forward a claim to 3,500 
square miles of territory' in the Rann of Kutch. 
Among the arguments advanced in support of the 
claim w’as an alleged invasion of the Rann in 
17H2 by the then King of Sind. At this rate 
Pakistan would soon be claiming a large part of 
northern India becaiiw' Akbar whom Pakistani 
textbooks of history describe as an emperor of 
Pakistan had ruled over the territory! 

Another Pakistani claim was that the Rann 
was a landlocked sea or lake half of which should 
go to it. But the Rann is in reality a marsh. 
Under international law a marshy area is considered 
land area for the purpose of demarcation of 
boundaries. 

Between March and April Pakistan made a 
territorial issue of what was earlier conceded as 
a boundary dispute. The Pakistan Foreign 
Minister, Mr. Z. A. Bhutto, said on April 16 ; 
“It must be remembered that the central fact is t^at 
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this is a dispute over territory which lies roughly 
north of the 24th parallel. The dispute has arisen 
not because the boundary is undemarcated but 
btcgiuse the disputed territory is in India’s adverse 
possession.”^ Even assuming that there was a 
territorial dispute, under no law is Pakistan justified 
in launching an attack to support its elaim. Mr. 
Bhutto himself admitted that the territory was in 
India's “adverse possession." Both the Indo-Pakistan 
Ground Rules and the G.X. Cliarter havi* provitled 
a civilised and peaceful way of getting such 
grievances redressed. 

It was distressing in this context that the Western 
Powers, especially the V- S. and Britain, did not 
remonstrate with Rawalpindi over its behaviour. 
The American and British conservativi' news|)ajiers 
carried laudatory reports of Pakistani military 
prow'ess. They said the Indian Army had once 
again been humbled on the battlefield, this time 
•by Pakistan. That it was a .surprise attack by 
Pakistan, that it ha<l been w(‘ll prepared for and that 
American heavy armour, received as gift, had been 
misused by Raw'alpindi made no <lifference to the 
Westeni observers. I’lic Karachi corresjMmdent of 
the Amociated Prenn of America wrot<* a report 
sitting in his air-conditioned ofiiec extolling the 
martial qualities of the Pakistanis and running dow n 
the Indian Army. (Thanks to intense comjietition 
among nevi'spa}H*rmen he w’as ultimately exposed.) 
The so-calleil liberal journalists in Br^ain plugged 


%. Dawn, (Karachi) April 16, 1965. 
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a diflferent line. Mr. Kingsley Martin, writing in 
the New Statesman (London), attributed the 
Pakistani attraction for the Rann of Kutch to 
the reported presence of oil deposits in the a^'ca" 
He, therefore, very generously suggested joint Indo- 
Pakistan exploitation (presumably under British 
technical guidance) of the natural resources in the 
region. During Xehru's life-time, Mr. Martin had 
literally the run of India's foreign policy thinking. 
The New Statrsman which Mr. Margin was then 
editing was the Bible of many in the f.xternal 
Affairs Ministry. The only subject on which 
Jawaharlal did not heed his arlvice was Kashmir 
and Mr. Martin has never forgiven India for it. 
Later, when India-Pakistan fighting broke out on 
a larger scale, Mr. Martin g.ive vent to flagrantly 
untrue statement.s. 

The preparation which preceded the Pakistani 
attack on Kutch was stupendous. The 8th 

Infantrv Division was moved from t'lietta and 

•' »• 

reinforced by two armoured regimeni.s. namely, 
the 12th (.'avalry ((’haft'es) ami the Iflth Lancers 
(Pattons). Various artillery regiments — the 4th 
Field Regiment, the 25th Field Regiment, the 
14th Field Regiment, the 12th Medium Regiment 
and the 83rd Mortar Battery— and infantry 
battalions, namely, the 18th Punjab, the (>th Baluch, 
the 8th Frontier Force and four other bat < aliens, 
were deployed by Pakistan on the Gujarat border. 
General mobilisation wa.s ordered. This included 
cancellation of all military leave aiul recall to duty 
of all ofiioers and air force reservists. Intense 
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training of semi-military Pakistani formations 
known as Kazakars and Mujahids in West Pakistan, 
and in particular in the Sind area, was started. 

After the sudden assault, the Pakistani troo{>s 
were prevented from moving south. But they 
held on to the Indian tenltory they had overrun 
and the track they had surreptitiously built across 
Indian territory. Between April 20 and 2(» they 
made further attempts to penetrate Indian defences 
and partiall 3 ' succeeded at Biar Bet and Point 
84. These were not vital towns but in the uneven 
terrain of the Rann the raised areas gave tactical 
advantage to the possessor. There were two 
principal reasons for the Pakistani gains. First, 
the attackers were in brigade strength with a numeri- 
cal majority of thn*e to one over the Itidian troops. 
Secondly, the Pakistanis deployed heavy armour, 
including American Patton tanks. A <laring 
Indian Air Force officer, 21 -year-old Flying C ffiter 
Utpal Barbara, flew low over a tank formation and 
photographt'd it. The Indian Army also suffered 
from a serious inhibition. The task set to it was 
a limited one, namely to hold the Pakistanis until 
the expected monsoon set in and inundated the 
region. When the Indian General in charge of the 
operations asked for tanks to match the Pakistani.^ 
New Delhi firmly said “ni>". The reasons were 
both political and military. First and; foremost, the 
Prime Minister still dcsire<l lo avoii^ a full-scale 
war with Pakistan. He stuck to Ihis position 
tintil September 1 when Pakistani troofNs crossed the 
intmmational boundary into Chhamb in southern 
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Kashmir and forced his hand. Militarily, with 
the monsoon at hand deployment of heavy equipment 
in the Rann would mean fighting a battle with tricky 
weather, on unsure ground, with the Pakistaiiis 
poised on elevated teixain. 

The Iiido-Pakistani tension ami military con- 
frontation was not confined to tlie Rann of Kutch. 
Incidents aci'oss the ceasefire line in Kashmir grew 
in number and intensity ; across East Bengal’s 
border with West Bengal, Assam and Tripura more 
frequent exchange of firing was reported. There 
were fears that Pakistan might provoke incidents in 
the eastern sector. Massing of Pakistani troops 
on the Punjab border was also reported. The 
Indian Army, too was put on the alert. Angry 
demands for retaliation against Pakistan were 
made in Parliament. Mr. Nath Pai of the Praja 
.Socialist Party, by no means an extremist or a rabid 
anti -Pakistani, said India should hit back “at 
a point of its choice" since the terrain in Kutch 
was considered unsuitable for massive Indian action. 

While the Pakistanis were stalled on the battle- 
field, the political rcjx'reussions of the attack on 
Kutch threatened to be more menacing. On one 
side was the Army chafing at tlv- inhibitions imposed 
on its urge to get even with its Pakistani counterpart 
which Mras apparently getting away Avith the sm- 
prise attack it had launched. The Pakist an President 
held a special investiture to honour the officers who 
planned and carried out the Kutch oj>erations. 

Politically, the oppc»ition groups, notably the 
Jan Sangh and the Samyukta Socialist Party started 
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itsing the Kutch developments to denounce the Prime 
Minister as a weak-kneed leader. The last days of 
the Budget session t>f the Ijok Sabha were marked 
b> ^stormy scenes, almost daily, provoked by a 
handful of SSP members. Even many Congress 
members, whil»‘ they heartily dislike^l the parlia- 
mentary tactics of the S.S.P., which consisted of 
trying to create disorder and being thrown out ol' 
the House, felt that a firm policy towards Pakistan 
was needed. A Jawaharlal would have rode out 
the storm, sometimes l»y lashing out at liis critics 
and on other occasions by conceding I heir point. 
But Mr. Lai Bahadur was not built that way. 
He did not like to talk tough unless he was pri'parcd 
to live up t<i it. Secondly, not being easily provoked, 
he would let his critics jeer him, without joining 
issue with them. Pakistiuti jouimli.sts in New' 
Delhi magniiicd these incidents to wTite home 
stories of* an impending collapse of the Indian 
system and leadership. Field Marshal A3mb 
Khan w'as presumably taken in hj' these reports 
when he planned his seeuiid attack Kashmir. 

Still, Mr. Lai Bahadur'.s cup wa.s not full. To 
add to the Prime Minister’s headaches. Sheikh 
Abdullah whom he had allow'cd, in good faith, to 
go on Haj pilgrimage converted it into a political 
mission and started cohorting w'<th China and 
Pakistan. He began a regular anti-Indian campaign 
wherever he went — Cairo, London, Birmingham, 
Paris and Algiers — ^and to cap it all met the 
Chinese Premier, Mr. Chou En-lai, in the 
Algerimi capital. It was obvious that Pakistan 
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had arranged this meeting. It was also reported 
that Sheikh Abdullah was drawing heavily on 
Pakistani funds and diplomatic apparatus for his 
anti-India drive. All the while he retained Miff 
Indian jiassport. 

There was naturally indignation in New Delhi. 
Mr. I.ial Bahadur, especially, I'eH betrayed. Sheikh 
Abdullah's friend.s used to say that when Nehru 
onlered his removal from Kashmir premiership 
and arrest in 19511, Mr. Abdullah had taken it to heart 
that a friend had let him down. If it w(‘re so, the 
Kashmir leader now repaid it in full measure to 
Jawaharlal's successor. 

A large number (»fM.P.s were genuinely concerned 
at the turn of events and their likely impact on the 
situation in Kashmir. Meanwhile the Bakshi lobby 
which had never forgiven Mr. Lai Bahadur for 
having ensured the election of Mr. 0. M. Sadiq 
as Kashmir t.^hief Minister found the atmosphere 
itleal for li.shing in troubled waters. 

It seemed that for some persons any stick was 
handy t<» beat Mr. Lai Bahadur and his colleagues 
with. The tSvvalantra Party leader, Mr. Dahyabhai 
l*atel, alleged in the Rajya Sabha that being a 
Maharashtrian, the Defence Minister, Mr. Y. B. 
t'havan, had deliberately ignored the defence of 
the Kann of Kutch which was part ol Gujarat! 
fn short, an explosive military situation vis-a-vis 
Pakistan and a delicate political scene at homo 
confronted Mr. Lai Bahadur w'ho was still faced 
with indifference, if not antipathy, from a section 
of his partymen supporting Mr. Morarji De^. 
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On the other hand, international pressure began to 
mount on him for avoiding a showdown with 
Pakistan. Essentially this consisted of ‘^advice” 
'uxtm the U.S. and U.K. to agree to a ceasefire in the 
Rann of Kutch and disengagement of forces else- 
where on the Indo-Pakistan borders. The Soviet 
Union, too, favoured such a consummation, though 
for difTerent reasons. The Soviet attitude, which 
became clearer in September at the time of the 
larger Indo-Pakistan conflict, flowed from a genuine 
apprehension that other Powers, definitely China 
but possibly the U.S. also, might seek to exploit and 
escalate an Indo-Pakistan military showdown. 
For Peking, such a development would provide 
an opportunity to put into practice its pet theory 
of a world revolution through war. For Washington, 
the temptation would be to settle scores with China 
by entering the fray. The »Soviet Union could not 
take sides. Nor could it “stand idly by” while 
a Sino- Indian conflict, with iwtential nuclear dimen- 
sions, raged. 

Wisely for himself and luckily for his country, 
Mr. Lai Bahadur throughout maintained a reasonable 
but firm stance. He never allowed himself to 
be provoked to the point of no return. From the 
beginning, he set himself three criteria for a Kutch 
settlement : (1) vacation of Pakistani aggression, 
(2) restoration of Htatm gno ante aild (3) talks on 
the border dispute. On April 2S,t 190fi, he told 
Parliament : 

“We are prepared to take the pa^h of peace but 
we cannot follow it alone. Pakistan must decide 
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to give up its warlike activities. If it does, I see 
no reason why the simple fact of determining what 
was the actual boundary between the erstwhile 
Province of Sind and the State of Kutch and what 
is the boundary between India and Pakistan, 
cannot be settled across the table. It need not 
even be a negotiating table. It is more a question 
of finding out the facts, rather than of negotiating 
a settlement. It can be done by experts on both 
sides. All this is possible provided there is an 
immediate cessation of hostilities and restoration 
of the status quo ante 

■‘1 realise that both India and Pakistan stand 
poised at the crossroads of history. The path of 
rea.son and .sanity, of peace and harmony, is still 
open. Even while our police and later our Army 
have, been defending our soil w'ith commendable 
courage in the face of heavy odds, the path to peace 
has not been blocked. But it is a path on which 
we cannot walk alone. It takes two to make 
friendship and peace.” 

This was generally the basis on whiv'h a ceasefire 
agreement was ultimately arrived at. Before 
the agreement was formally signed on June 
110, 10()5, the Prime Minister had occasion to be 
in the Soviet Union on his fir.st visit. The Soviet 
leaders warmly congratulated Mr. Lai Bahadur 
on his statesmanship. There was criticism in 
•some quarters that he had given away more than 
he had got from Moscow and that he did not insist 
on unequivocal Russian support on Kutch as Nehru 
had obtained from Mr. Nikita Khrushchev Ph 
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Kashmir. But it must be remembered that Mr. 
Alexei Kosygin is not Mr. Khrushchev'. Secondly, 
Russia has lately started improving its relations 
vvHli Pakistan, though not at India’s expense. The 
possibility increased in reeent months, especially 
after Field Marshal Ayub Khan's Moscow visit 
earlier in the year, of Pakistan getting out of the 
Western military alliances and slmtting up American 
bases in Peshawar and Oilgit. Such a consummation 
was devoutly to be wished for by India also because, 
as was prov'ed in September, it was the Anierican 
military hardvv'are obtained by virtue j)f those 
alliances which enabled Pakistan to wage war on 
India and, moreov'cr, it eoxild not be said that the 
American bas<*s in Pakistan did jiot post* a threat to 
India’s territorial integrity. 

VV'hat difl Mr, Lai Bahadur give ^vvay to Mc^scow? 
He merely repeated India'.s oj>position to the 
American bombing of North Vietnam and pleaded 
for a political solution of the Vietnam ju’oblem- - 
which had been India's stand since lJt54. 

Lai Bahadur also reiterated Itjdia's adherence t(» 
non-alignment and faith in the principU* of pea<*eful 
eo-exi.stence of dissimilar world sy.stems. 'Phis, 
in effect, was a joint Indo-Soviet repudiation oi 
Peking’s philosophy. On Indo-Pakistan relations 
the I.a 1 Bahadur-Kosygin joint communique 
recorded India's preparedness for a peaceftd settle- 
ment of all differences without outside interference. 
In economic terms what the Prime Minister had 
obtained from Moscow was striking. Indo-Soviet 
trade was to be <l(>ubled. Soviet assistance to India s 
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Fourth Plan was to be twice as much as that to the 
earlier plans. Above all, supply of Russian defence 
equipment and know-how would continueVnabated. 
It was, therefore, not an exaggeration to say tiiat 
Mr. Lai Bahadur was the first Prime Minister 
of India to return from Moscow with his pockets 
full of tangible results. More than anything else, 
an Tndo-Soviet rapport transcending personalities 
had been established. 

Thanks to Pakistani haggling, the signing of the 
Kuteh ceasefire agreement was stalled for nearly 
a month. There w'ere apparently two schools of 
thought in Rawalpindi — the doves headed by Field 
.Marshal Ayub Khan being in favour of biding their 
time and the hawks under Mr. Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto 
plumping for a showdow'n there and then. Luckily 
for India, Parliament was in summer recess so that 
the negotiations couhl be conducted w’ithout the 
(‘ountry having lo show its hand before the other 
party made a fresh move. During the Budget 
session of Parliament, some M.Ps., especially those 
belonging to the five-member SSP, revelled in raising 
on the floor of the Ijiik Sabha delicate issues under 
negotiation. 'Phe procedure of the CJovemment 
being allowetl to take decisi«)ns and then seeking 
Parliamentary sanction for them was sought to be 
abandoned. Repeated attempts were made to 
embarrass the Prime Minister and even “corner” 
him. This had made foreign newspapers deduce 
that the Prime Minister was under strong pressure 
from Hindu militants at home to get tough with 
Pakistan and that he might give in. A picture 61 
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a querulous, unstable democracy pitte<l against a 
united Pakistan under cool, collected leadershij) 
was presented abroad. Pakistan naturally reai)ed 
a |)ropaganda harvest in the process. 

The Kutch ceasefire agroement wa.s signed in 
New Delhi by two cousins, Mr. Aziin Hussian, 
Secretary in the External Aft'airs Ministry, 
on behalf of India anti Mr. Arshad Hussain, the 
Pakistan High Commissioner. 'Phis was a ])oignanl 
reflection on the tragedy of India-Pakistan ivlations. 
When Quaid-e-Azam Jinnah succcetlcd in carving 
Pakistan out of Tndia he had also dividt'd fnmilio.s 
and broken up home.s. Mr. La) Bahadur bore this 
aspect of the matter in mind whenever he dealt 
with Indo-Pakistan problems. To add to it. Field 
Mamhal Ayub Khan exiulctl ncighbourlin<‘.Hs when 
be met the Prime Minister in Loudon during the 
C'ommon wealth Prime Ministers' eoid'crcnee in 
June 1905. This was the second nu'eting between 
the two leaders, Mr. Lai Bahadur having stopped 
over in Karachi in October 19t»4 on his way h<»me 
from the Non-aligne<l Conference in Cairo. The 
Prime Minister thus lookeel u{m>ii the Kutch agre«*meni 
as above all a means “to a retluetion <d' the piesent 
tension along the entire Indo-Pakistan bt»rder. 

The operative pai'ts «)f the agreement provided 
for a ceasefire (which was already there de facto 
for over a month) and restoration of the military 
situation obtaining on January 1905. This 
meant that along with the Pakistani troops Indian 

3. Preamble to the ceasefire agreement. See appendix for 
the text« 
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forc68 aIso hAd to (juit the northern reAches of 
the RAnn becAusc they were not there on JAnuAry 1. 
To A section of the people at home it proved an 
anathema that Imlian troops had to vacate their 
own territory to make Pakistan puli back from 
positions it had oocupie<l. Tliey interpreted it 
as the thin entl of a wedge to make a territorial 
dispute of the matter. 

But Indian border police could patrol the area 
up to the international boundary as claimed by 
India. In return, however, the Pakistanis would 
patrol the track they ha<l laid across Indian territory. 
This was a sec-ond and even move serious eyesore 
to some indians. But the Prime Minister agreed 
to it becuase it would b(‘ a temporary arrangement 
lasting not more than a year on the outside and also 
because tor six months of this jH'riod the Rann 
would be inundated anti not easily patrollable. 

The ceaselirt' and withtlrawal of troops were to 
be followetl by bilateral tliseussions and international 
arbitration, if necessaiy. 'Ihe India -Pakistan 
Agreemcjjt t)f I'JtiO had already itrovidctl for further 
talks on the Kuteh btu'der tlispute. 'fhe new 
accord meiidy st*t a four-month time-limit for the 
completion of the discussions. Failing agreement, 
the matter was to be I’eferretl to a three-member 
international tribunal. 'Phis also harl been envisaged 
in an earlier Indo-Pakistan agreement reached 
during Nehru's priim* ministei’ship. No doubt, 
Mr. LaI Bahadur agrot*d to some variations in the 
earlier agreement. First, thei'c would be no Indian 
or Pakistani on the tribunal which was anyhow to 
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be presided over by an impartial outsider. It was 
actually India which fimt suggested this change 
in the nwdu^ lypemndL ft was felt in New Delhi 
that judging fnnn tlu^ experience of the Ka<lcliftc 
Tribunal, with the Indian ami Pakistani representa- 
tives i*eiterating their respective positions it would 
ultimately be a one-man vertlict by the tribunal 
chairman. Instead, if others presented the rival 
claim.s there would be a j)os8il)ility of collective 
wisdom coming to bear on Jit least some aspects ol 
the disput(“. 

The other important concession made by the 
Prime Minister was to agree that ‘’the decision of the 
Tribunal shall be binding »)n both (,»overnments ami 
shall not qwstioned on (nnj ijraund u'h((tso( I'f’r.' 
The undertaking not to (jucstion the tribunal di'cision 
“on any ground what.socver' was md there in earlier 
Indo-Pakistan agreements. Put as a matter of 
fact it was implied in the procedure agi’ce<l to. 
Having agreed to set up the tribunal ami having 
presented its case to it, a country like Imlia could 
not have wriggled out of the ovdeome. It would 
be more graceful to take the rough uith the smooth 
as Yugoslavia did in the case of Trieste. 

India's anxiety to maintain a correct posture; in 
respect of international agretunents was also evident 
from the stand taken by the (Government on the 
transfer of Berubari and (‘hilahati in West Bengal 
to East Pakistan. The transfer was agreed upon 
by Nehru and the then Pakistani l:^einier, Malik 
Feroz Khan Noon, in 1958. I.iater, in lOCO, the 
Indian Constitution was si)ecially amended to get 
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over the objection that no part of the Indian 
territory could be ceded to another Power. An 
abortive writ petition was then tiled in the Calcutta 
High Court to jn-event tlu‘ transfer. An appeal 
preferred by the petit i<*ners, mostly Hindu 
Mahasabhaites, was disinisse*! by the Supreme Court 
in August after the (.lovernment stubbornly defended 
the int(‘nded transfer. 

But as subseejuent developments have made it 
clear, for Pakistan the Kutch adventure was a kind 
of probing mission, juilitarily as well as politically. 
Rawalpindi wanted t<» see how India would react 
to a surrejditious intrusion followed by a territorial 
claim. It was ap}>arently satisfied that the method 
would yield the political dividend of negotiations, 
without the aggression costing it anything. Politi- 
cally, (he Kutch e])isodc exi)osed the weaknesses 
of adiuuoeracy weighed down by internecine cpiarrels. 
Internationally, Pakistan alst) wanted to test different 
countries, 'fhe C. S. did not bat an i velid when 
American weapons were used against India, not- 
withstamling the fact that they were deployed to 
subserve Chinest' tactics. The Soviet ‘■neutrality", 
too, was encouraging from Pakistan's point of view. 
And “providence in the shape of Mr. Harold \Vilson" 
—to (juote Mr. Jayaju'akash Xarayan in a different 
context — actively exert eil himself to restrain India 
on the battlelicld and goa<l it to the coiiferencc 
table. 

So, with the “all clear" on every side Pakistan 
embarked on tlu' next phase of })erfuly. 
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“A leader generally, if he is really the leader, 
does not walk (on) the beaten track because in the 
political field situations change, men change, condi- 
tions change and environments change, and the real 
leader must give the. reply to the changing condi- 
tions.*’ 

These remarks of Mr. l^al Bahadur on Sej)tcml)fT 
S, 1904* were the butt of much criticism by the 
Communists and the so-called Congress Left. But 
before the whirligig of time registered, the jmssage of 
twelve months the Prime Minister has shown what 
he liad meant by these observations. He has given 
Tndia a new image and himself a n(;w, purposeful 
Itersonality. 

The remarks wen? by way of rebuttal of Prof. 
Miren Mukerjee’s charge that the Prime Minister 
w'as “deviating” from Jawaharlal's iwlicies and 
thinking. But they were no obiter dicta. Though 
they were made in the course of an c-xtempore spce(fh 
winding up the discussion on the first no-confidence 
motion ''against his Government, the ^’ords flowed 
from a studied reflection on the prc^lems facing 
India. Mr. Lai Bahadur cited instantes from the 


1. Speecli in the Luk Sabha. 
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history of India and the world in support of his 
advocacy of dynamic iwlicies in a changing world. 
(His references to Mr. Khrushchev and Stalin— 
primarily meant to counter (’ommunist criticism— 
wore, however, misinterpreted by the Communist 
Press). 

There could be no better illustration of what the 
Prime Minister had meant than what happened in 
September this year. 

India's comjdaint of .january 1, 1948, to the 
C. N. Security Council on the .xHuuHon in Kashmir 
(not dispute but situation as Mr. Kri.shna Menon 
very often correctly emphasised) said that if Pakistan 
failed to halt the aggression ‘the Government of 
India may be compelled, in self-defence, to enter 
Pakistan teiritory in order to take military action 
against the invaders." This was further amplified 
to moan that India woukl regard an attack on 
Kashmir as an attack on herself. 

This had been repeated ad mutieuni by Xehru 
between 1048 ami 19t>4. It Avas left to Mr. Lai 
Baliadur to live up to the assertion with Avhich no 
Indian disagreetl! 

4’here was also another striking change in 
a)>proach Avhich Mr. Lai Bahadtir ha.s shown him- 
self eajAable of. Acconling to Mr. 8elig 8. Harrison 
of 2' he Wanhinyton Post. Avho is a j)erspicacious 
observer of the Indian st*eue for over a deca<le, the 
crucial decision in the recent Indo-Pakistan fighting 
was that of the Prime Minister to deploy the Air 
Force to ward oft Pakistani invasion of India by 
crossing the international border into Chhaiirt) 
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on September I. In almost similar circumstances 
in October 1962, when the (5hincso troo|>s were 
rolling down the North-Eastern Frontier Agency, 
Nehru prevaricated an<l gave in to the American 
advice not to use the Air Force I 

The September ilevelopinents Mere a logical 
sequel to the Pakistani pntbing in Kuteh. Even 
when the Kuteh agreement was being negotiated 
Pakistani attacks t)n the Srinagar-Leh road grew 
in intensity and frequency, 'fhe tOO-kilometr<' 
long highway runs through sonu* of the world's 
highest mountain passes. Betueen Srinagar ainl 
Leh it is parallel to the e(‘aseHr<‘ line. Kargil i.s 
a village perched on a phiteau O.oOO feet high.^ 'fhe 
notional truce line generally follows the < reht of the 
mountain ranges uith peaks as high as 16,060 leet. 
The Shingot) river, a tributary of the Sin«l river, 
branches into two and eros,se.s into the Paki.stnn- 
oceupietl territory at a point wh<‘re tin* mountain 
plunges to the ground level. Thereaft<‘r, the moun- 
tains take over once .again, overhx'king tlu' plateau 
below. Pakistivn had its military pickets atop the 
mountains. 

Down beloM', to the east of the. river, i.s the 
Indian supply line to Ladakh. For trigger-happy 
Pakistanis on the heights convoys crawling on the 
highwa}' to the east an? sittitig ducks. No marks- 
manship is rc<purcd to shell a kmg stretch of road 
some 6,000 ft. below. The road is snow-bound in 
winter. So for only five months in the year, from 

2. This rejxjrt on the Kargil buttle was broaheast hy All 
India Radio on August 10, lt)65. 
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the middle of June, Indian convoys ply on this 
highway. This has been an eyesoie to the Pakistanis, 
especially after their new-found frieucLship witli 
Chinn. It has since; come to lij/ht that the Pakistani 
bid to cut the roael to Lcli was also to jerevent Inelian 
troops in Ladakh from being rushcfl back to the 
Valley to deal with the infiltrat<»rs. Notwithstanding 
the Pakistani proi)aganda of an Indian military 
build-up in Kashmir, Rawalpindi was aware that 
the Indian defciue* iovee-s wer«> mainly conccntratcil 
in Ladakh to forestall a fn'sh ('hinese attack, 

>Vt about S p.m. on May l(j, the Pakistanis 
launchi'd a smlden attack acro^s the ceasetire line 
on one of the Indian posts lying some 2,o{M) feet 
below. 'I'hcy tlnnight that once the Imlian post 
Avas <nit id the way they would be monarchs of all 
they survcyisl from the cinnmanding heights, d’he 
attacke.rs belongc<l to the Karakoram Scouts, known 
for their skill in mountain warfare even in the days 
(d’ the pii'-lndepcmlcuee army. On the Indian 
side were the brave Rajjnits from the i)lains. The 
defenders repnl.se«l the attUik after bitter lighting. 
Rut the sneaking Paki.stani attacks did not cease. 
They were a<lopting hit an<l run tactics. So it was 
ilecided to wrest a 14,dtKt feet high mountain 
position from the Paki.stanis. The Indian counter- 
attack began oit May 17. 

First, the Pakistani post< were shelled. Then 
a thrust starteil fnuu two directions. The peak 
was encircled. A Heree haiul-to-hand combat 
tollowed. In all, there was seven to eight hours 
fighting. Some of the (iccing Pakistanis slipiicil 
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and fell off the precipices. Some others were 
captured. Quite a few were killed. The post was 
cleared of the enemy. The area was rid of menace. 
The Pakistanis had nicknami'd this peak *'kafir 
pahar” or the mountain of the infidel. They 
thought they could, from the forbidding height, 
destroy the kafirs, meaning Indians. The Rajputs 
not only silenced the enemy guns but also subdued 
the height. They eoukl have rechristened the peak 
Rajput (Jlory. 

This was not the only post wrested f’rnin the 
Pakistanis. There were tour others from which the 
enemy was driven away. Of these one was on the 
ceasefire line. 

Pakistan did not give it up even then. Between 
May 17 and the end of .June there were as many 
as (iO Pakistani attacks in this region. In August 
when some of us, correspondent •». were accompany- 
ing a convtiy to Leh the road was still being re- 
paired from the Pakistani ravages, t^ommandoes 
came acixiss the ceasefire line to wreck the roatl an<l 
blow up bridge.s. In between, India vacated these 
posks in the middle of .June in defercnci! to a United 
Nations request and following the |K)sting of U. N. 
military observers at Kargil ami Bkardu. But 
even the presence of international obstwvers was no 
damper to the Pakistani tactics as subsequent events 
showcxl. I have described this battle in some detail 
because it highlighted the military needs of India's 
self-defence which in September ilutcrmined the 
Prime Minister's ]K>llcies. 

First indication that bands of attned infiltrators 
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from Pakistan had intruded into the Valley was 
available on August 5. A young shepherd, Moham- 
mad Din, was grazing his cattle in a meadow near 
Gulmarg (meadow of flowers) when two of the raiders 
approached him with an offer of Rs. 400/- for some 
information and transportation to Srinagar. It 
was a large sum of money for a iM)or shepherd but 
he was not tempted. He duly went and reported 
the matter to th(‘ police who passed it on to the Army 
authorities. About 50 miles further south, another 
villager, Wazir Mohammad, alstt came across a 
group of raiders and put the police wise about it. 

Almost simultaneously Kashmir police officials 
re|K)rte<l to the Army authorities that armed 
|)ei*sonnel tlressed in green Mdirar kamefz (baggy 
jiantahsms and loose shirts) had been noticed by 
villager^ at s<*vcral places in the Valley and wanted 
to know if the Army was holding e.xercises in mufti. 

The news tallied with scraps of intelligence 
receivefl earlier that Pakistan was training guerillas 
to be .smuggled into Kashmir. Rut it was not 
immediately known how serious the trouble was 
ami how massive the inva.sion. A small group of 
us, rejairters, spent two nights in Srinagar on August 
4 and 5. The city was «)mpletcly peaceful, with 
hundreds of tourists enjoying an autumn holiday. 
Pilgrims pourefl in from different parts of the country 
for the impending, annual Amarnath fair. We 
had heard of some demonstrations in Anantnag but 
we linked them with the return to Srinagar of Sheikh 
AbduUah^s close associate, Mirza Afzal Beg, who 
was in detmtion. On August 5 we set out for teh 
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with a convoy of Army Supply Corps vehicles. 
On the way, beyond Bonmar^ (golden meadow), 
Ave saw road breaches caustYl by Pakistani despera- 
does. But until we reached Budhkarbo the following 
night we had no itlea lhat another Pakistani 
invasion was on. 

Intelligence of a Pakistani plan to start a guerilla 
war in Kashmir was available in May itself, ft 
said that discussions on the subject had taken place 
among Pakistanis, Chinese and Sheikh Abdullah. 
Mr. Abdullah, who had earlier left riidia for Haj 
pilgrimage, was chet'k by joAvl with Pakistani 
diplomats throughout his eight -week peregrinations. 
He had also met the (Uiinese Premier in Algiers. 
The plan seemed to be that ]\Ir. Abdullah Avould 
launch an anti-Indian agitation on .August 9, the 
anniversary cif his deposition from premiership 
twelve years ago. Simultaneously Chine.se-trained 
Pakistani* guerilla.s would start operations. At 
that time the tendency was to di.smi.ss the report 
as a fantasv. But as the August events unl’olde<l 
themselves it di<l not look so ludicrous after all. 

Within Pnki.stan a Presidential Onlinance wa.s 
promulgated on June II, .setting up a inujahid 
force or volunteer eor|)8 uniler the overall control 
of the Commander-in-Chief of the Array. Pakistani 
leaders never made a secret of what it was intended 
for. Subsequently, documents captured from the 
raiders and Pakistani officers revealed a carefully 
drawn-up plan of operations. It showed that training 
of the infiltrators commenced on May 26 under the 
overall direction of Major-General Akhtar Hussain 
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Malik who commanded the 12th Pakistani division. 
Four training centres were established for what 
was called “Gilbraltcr Forces” with headquarters 
at Pakistan’s summer capital of Murrcc. Six 
companies of 110 men each wen* trained at these 
centres. They carried evocative names such as 
Khalid, Khilji, Salehnddin, Kasim, Ohaznavi and 
Babar. In 19+7 also, ex -Majcii- General Akbar 
Khan who was lat(‘r liquidated by the Field Marshal 
led the so-called tribal invasion of Kashmir under 
t he assumed name of GeiwTal Tariq, a name which 
has an emotional ai)peal to the Kashmijis. 

Pakistani Army officers commanded each of 
these six eom])anies. 'Fhcy were ^ivc'ii six weeks 
training in guerilla tactics which were n'latively 
unknown to Indian and Pakistani tri)o])s. Besides 
these 2,t‘40 troops, an ecpial number of irregulars 
accompanied the invasion force as ])orters etc. 
Pakistani piiblicity organs themselves conceded 
most of thes<‘ facts, though indirectly.'* 

Why clid Pakistan embark on this adventure? 
Explanations differ. Knowledgeable but charitable 
Western observers thought the aim was purely 
political, to reo|M‘n the Kashmir dialogue and force 
India to the conference table on Pakistan's terms. 

4. "Kvon if the liKlitin claim that the p.ktriats are all noii- 
loeals ho accepted at its face vahic it would only exjKwe the con- 
trotliction of Indian claims. ... If tliCM' to 7 thousand ‘outsiders 
could find shelter and food for three or four months (the period 
uectled for all of them to cross over an«l to eoitsolidate themselves 
before launclting the revolt) then the Indian claim that the 
locals arc assisting the Indian oecujwtion force iil detecting the 
‘outsiders' does not stand even a moment’s scrutiny” Daw,n 
September 2, 1065. 
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They said the Kutch intrusion also was similarly 
motivated but when India refused to include Kashmir 
in the proposed negotiations on the Kutch border 
dispute Pakistan laiinche<l the Kashmir invasion. 
Almost in extenuation of Pakistan, the.se sources 
pointed out that the internment of Sheikh Abdullah 
and the application of two more Articles of the Indian 
Constitution to the “disputed territory'" had driven 
Pakistan to the desperate move. From this the 
Western observei’s concluded that the conflict 
escalated into a major .shooting war when India 
retaliated in force and occupiecl Pakistani posts 
across the 1049 ceasefire lino. In other words, 
Pakistan was given the benefit of the doubt. 
Pakistanis also, while <lenying <’oniplicity in the 
armed inliltration, argiUHl that India had preci[)itated 
the situation by refusing to reopen Kashmir talks.’ 

But facts as highlighted by the unfolding 
events and documents capturisl from the Pakistanis 
told a dift'erent .story. What was planneil uas a 
full-scale military invasion of Kashmir to be 
followed, if neta?s.sary, by an atta<'k on India. 
Events inovoil rapidly. On the night <»f August 5 

5. “Now India has iiruteHted to tlie .St'cretar3’-0en«ral and 
asked for hie intervention; otherwise India wonld retaliate in 
her own fashion. Has India forgotten that loiw than a year ago 
Pakistan sought asshluously to involve the Secretary-General 
in this matter and it was India that categorically rejectcil this 
prop<Mil and said there was no sneh thing as Jammu A Kashmir 

dispute that required solution India h^ closed all doors 

on a peaceful settlement of the Jammu ft' Kashmir dispute. 
She has also chosen to integrate the occupied territory in hrazen 
violation of her international oommitmentl. . . 

Pakistan Foreign Minister, Mr. Z. A. Bhutto, as reportwl b,v 
the Pakiitan TimM, August 13, 1965. 
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itself Indian security forces established contact 
with the raiders who, though surprised and demora- 
lised, gave battle. A series of dashes followed, 
many of them recorded in the re[K)rt submitted 
to the U. X. Secretary-General by his Chief 
Military Observer in Kashmir, General Robert 
Nimmo. The report confirmed wholesale violations 
r)f the ceasefire by Pakistani regulars and trained 
guerillas in considerable strength. It also established 
that they were cquipiK*d with a large range of arms 
and other stores manufactured iji Pakistani ordnance 
factories. 

Referring to the incidents of August 7-8 in 
the Baramula sector. General Nimmo reported that 
‘the observers interviewed one of the captured 
raiders who stated that he was a soldier of the Iti 
Azad’ Kashmir infantry battalion and that the 
raiding party was com^wsed of about 300 soldiers 
of his battalion and 100 mujahids (armed civilians 
trained in guerilla tactic.s).’* With regard to inci- 
dents in the Pooiich sector on August 7-8, “U.N. 
observers confirmed most of the reported fighting. 
The number of raidenj was r.stimated to exceed 
1,000. The available evidence indicated that some 
of the raidem must have come across the ceasefire 
line." 

As some raidei*8 fled back over the border, fresh 
parties of infiltrators continued to cross the cj^asefire 
line. Pakistani forces along the ceasefire line 
meanwhile kept up heavy artillery fire against the 
Indian positions in order to engage the Indian 
Army and prevent the detection and capture of 
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the infiltrators. The stratagem failed. The 
Kashmir police and Indian Army units guarded 
all vital installations and lines of communication 
and simultaneously started a combing operation in 
the Valley and the Srinagar-Jammu road towards 
the ceasefire line. 

The Pakistani plan was to infiltrates in small 
gitiupsy concentrate at selected jKiints and then 
move into the Valley to isolate it fi*oin both Jammu 
and Ladakh by cutting the lifelines. The Awami 
Action Committee and the Plebiscite Front were 
known to be planning demonstrations on August 9, 
the anniversary of Sheikh Abdullah's first arrest. 
The Pakistanis were to develop them into an 
insurrection. By then columns of infiltrators 
would have captured the air]x>rt and the radio 
station. In other words, 1947 was to be repeated, 
minus the mistakes then committed. The invaders 
then being primarily tribal marauders had engaged 
themselves in loot, arson and rape, thus giving the 
Indian Army valuable time to rush to the rescue 
of the Kashmiris. This time, the specially trained 
infiltrators had been asked to concentrate on military 
tasks, though as the tide began to turn against 
them with the local population resolutely refusing 
to join them, the 1947 history of arson and loot 
was repeated, on a much smaller scido though. 

Following the internment of Shqakh Abdullah 
at Ootacamund* in Madras on May ;,8, 1066, the 
Awami Action Committee started a civil disobedience 

6. He WAS later transferred to Kodatkamd, also in South 

India. 
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movement. It consisted of defiance of prohibitory 
orders by small batches of “volunteers.” Two 
French journalists (whom I do not wish to name) 
watched this “satyagraha” in July and were 
apparently unimpressed by the spectacle. They 
said a large congregation assembled for Friday 
prayers at the Hazrtabal Shrine looked on while 
a group of five “satyagrahis” raised slogans in favour 
of a plebiscite and was taken away by the police. 
Sometimes, the demonstrators cume by country 
boats plying on the lake and were chased and 
caught by the police in speedier river transport. 
Traders and houseboat owners lamented the 
dampening effect of the demonstrations on tourist 
traffic, unless goaded by the foreign visitors to say 
that the Kashmiris preferred to be left alone by 
India. The Pakistani infiltration made short 
shrift of the civil disobedience campaign. About 
a hundred persons had courted arrest between 
June and August. After the infiltration started, 
the pro-Pakistani elements among the politicians 
wanted to bide their time until it was opportune 
to show their hand. The others were afraid of 
being swamped by them and hastily beat a 
retreat. Thus, politically, the scct»nd Pakistani 
invasion in 18 years proved fatal to Sheikh Abdullah’s 
Plebiscite Front just as the first one in 1947 sounded 
the death knell of former Mir Waiz Yusuf Shah’s 
Muslim Conference. 

A “revolutionary council” also was to be set 
up, including some leaders of the Plebiscite Front 
and the Action Committee. Thousands of posters 
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containing a "proclamation of a war of liberation" 
were sent through the infiltrators. Pakistan hoped 
to capture the Srinagar station of All India Hadio 
on August 0 and broadcast the suealled proclamation 
over it. Even when the plan misfired, Pakistani 
newspapers publishe<l the "proclamation" and 
reported that the walls of Srinagar were plastered 
with copies of it. Since the Srinagar radio .station 
could not be captured, brt>a«lca.st8 began to be made 
from Muzaffarabad in the name of a “Sada-c- 
Kashmir radio (Voice of Ka.shmir). Even in 
1960, the so-called Azad Ka.'^hmir radio used to 
function from Murree. 

More infiltrators ucre sent across the ceasefire 
line. Concerted attempts were made once again 
on August 10 to wreck the Srinagar- l>h road near 
Kargil. This was in .spite (,)f tlic jjrosence of the 
U. X. observers there. So Indian troops had to 
recapture ‘the Kargil po.sts on August 15, an 
Indeiiendcncc Day gift to the nation from the 
Army. The 1949 ceasefire line was now dead as 
dodo. Paki.stan had asked for it and got it in full 
roca.sure. 

Having failed to .seize Srinagar, Pakistan noiv 
tried to isolate the \'alley from the re.st of the 
country. According to documents captured from 
the Pakistanis this was to be the se.^ond phase of 
the invasion plan. Even when the first phase went 
awry or perhaps because of it the neiit step was 
taken. Western and Indian opinions differ on the 
subject. American and British observers, always 
prone to be charitable to Pakistan, Hiought that 
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having failed to whip up a revolt in Kashmir and 
having invited Indian retaliation across the cease- 
fire line Pakistan had to attack in Chhanib to save 
its face. 

But subsequent events, especially after September 
1, made it clear that tlie Pakistani objective was to 
seize Akhnoor and get a whiphand over the Indian 
line of communications in tlie Xaushera-Rajouri- 
Pooneh sector. 'I'he next step would have to be 
an attack on .Jammu, winch, if successful, would 
have bottled up Indian troops in Kashmir, including 
Ladakh, 'fhen the (’hin<*se troo])s would have 
completed the job in Ladakh. 

The first Pakistani attack on (‘hhauib started 
on August 14. According to the Chief U.X. Military 
Observer. (Icn. Robert Ximmo's report to the 
Secrctary-Oetu-ral “rndiaii positions along the 
ceasefire line were subjected to heavy artillery and 
mortar tiro from the Pakistan side on August 15-10. 
The attacking forces cuptureil nine Indian pt)sit ions 
on August 10-17.” In these engageiucnts Pakistan 
cast asid<‘ the thin veil of scndnig in troops in 
mufti and committ(>d its regular army. The U.X. 
Military Observer’s thcmsclve.s had alerted India 
that a massive concentration of artillery and 
armour was taking place on the Jammu border, 
which was not part of the ceasefire line. This wtis 
the first Pakistani violation of the tully demarcated 
international border. 

This large-scale ami .sustained attack in the 
Chhamb area ami the earlier attack in the Kargil 
sector by regular Pakistani forces is vitally »igni- 
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ficant because it establishes that it was Pakistan, 
not India, that first sent regular forces across the 
ceasefire line and givos the lie to the Pakistani 
and Western assertion that India’s “aggressive” 
movement across the ceasefire line in the Kargil, 
Tithwal, and Uri-Poonch sectors left Pakistan with 
no option but to launch a retaliatory strike in 
Ghhamb on September 1. The guilt of infiltration 
and the subsequent escalation rests solely with 
Pakistan. 

On August 24, the Indian troops crossed the 
ceasefire line in the Tithwal sector east ofMuzaifara- 
bad. The following day three Pakistani posts on 
two hill features in the Sanjoi area, including the 
strategic Pir Sahiba iwst, were captured. The 
Indian advance put the troops in command of 
the Kishangaiiga vallej'. India now. dominated the 
vital Muzailarabad-Kel road, linking Skardu with 
"Azad Kashmir.” Above all. an infiltration route 
had been blocked. 

A more important infiltration aiul supply route 
lay through the Haji Pir Pass and the Uri-Poonch 
bulge. This gateway had to be closed. The 
action commenced on August 27. Pakistan had 
expected a frontal assault on Haji Pir from the 
north along the old Uri-Poonch road. Indian units, 
however, moved cross-country, covering difficult 
mountainous tenain. It was a bold, awifi man- 
oeuvre, skilfully executed. Bcdoic, the dominating 
feature, fell; Indian forces then enveloped the enemy 
defences facing Uri and folded them up* Anotlier 
column raced ahead to Haji Pir. Three hill features 
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had to be gained before the prize was reached. Then 
began the final 4,000-foot ascent to the pass, 
through the night, in rain ami slush, along a nullah. 
The assault iiarty got to the shoulder of the pass, 
rested briefly, climbed above it and from there 
“rolled” down the enemy and stormed the pass. 
The Indian Tricolour went up on Haji Pir at 10.30 
a.m. on August 28. 

The Uri-Poonch bulge was ultimately flattened 
on September 10. A grave defect wa ^ thus rectified 
in the notional ceasefire line drawn on a map 
without taking India’s defence requirements into 
consideration, though even in 1948 the Security 
Council had conceded tlu' Iiulian right to defend 
Kashmir territory. 

The balloon formally went up on September 1. 
It was a meticulously pn*pared military operation. 
A pre-dawn artillery barrage had sought to soften 
up Indian defences around the Bureial village in 
the Chhamb area in southern Kashmii . Then, at 
dawn, Pakistaiii infantry and tanks crossed the 
international border from the Ciujarat district of 
West Pakistan. It wtus a ma.'^ive onslaught but 
India was not taken by surprise. It was anticipated 
that in the event of hostilities Pakistan would find 
Chhamb vulnerable because on the Indian side 
the terrain was unsuitable for deployment ot 
tanks and heavy armour. But what remained to 
be seen was whether Pakistan, as claimed by its 
Western allies, would (H>nfine the fighting to Kashmir 
or violate the Indo-Pakistan border. But Rawalpindi 
again let doAvn its Western friends. 
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Even othenvise it would have made little 
difference. British and American commentators 
were fond of saymg that from the defence point of 
view India and Pakistan were indivisible. They 
had never forgiven Jawaharlal for refusing to walk 
into Field Marshal Ayub Khan's booby trap of 
“joint defence,” pre.sumab]y against China with 
which Pakhstan started consorting within a year 
of making the so‘calIcd offer to India. If Tn<lia and 
Pakistan needed to be defended jointly, more so 
India and Kashmir which was a jiart of the country. 
Americans, esiH'cially, cinu'eded thi.s military fact 
in 1902 at the time of the (’hinese sittack on Latlakh. 
Pakistani propagandist.s hatl b(‘cn charging 
Mr. Lai Bahadur with further integrating Ka.shmir 
with the rest of the country. Thanks to the second 
Pakistani attack the integration wa.s cemented in 
blood. 

The Pakistani thru.st was .so Heree tliat the Indiioi 
troops had to fall back behiml Chhamb village along 
theMunawar Tawi river. The Pakistanis had takt'ii 
Chhamb aiul another village, Dowa. J'hey also 
later <*ros.st‘d the .shallow river, [Kjsing a threat to 
Akhnoor and the vital Indian line.s of communica- 
tion in w'cstern Kashmir, 'flu* Indian .\ir Force* 
had to be pr«*s.sed into .service to blunt the Pakistani 
armour and slow* its advance. As I have citetl 
earlier, according to Selig Harrison this was a crucial 
decision which Nehru w'ould not have taken. This 
writer disagrees with Mr. Harrison here. Nehru, 
even Mahatma Gandhi, w'ould have acted as 
Mr. Lai Bahadur tlid in the cireumstanees. There 
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viras a limit for a nation ’h peacefulness. In the 
light of India’s experience at the hands of 
the Chinese in 1962 ami after the Kutch episode, 
no leader of India could have allowed Kashmir to 
be cut off. 'I'hc political shock of such a military 
disaster would have paralysed the nation and led 
to its disintegration. The situation was comparable 
to that in the dark days of Novembe r 19(»2 when 
after the fall of Komdiia in NEIFA Nehru was 
even willing to let in American planes to check the 
Chinese advance. 

On the morning of 8cpt •mber 4, the Pakistani 
.\ir Force carried out a rocket attack on two jioints 
east of Kaiihirsinghpnra on the main Sialkot- 
.lammu road. Pakistan had massed one armoured 
division and two infantry clhisiou'* in tl\e Sialkot- 
Pasrur area uml an iilentieal force i»f one arnujivred 
and two infantry divisions in the Lahore area. If 
the initial Pakistani thrur't had reached Akhnoor 
and flaininu. India was to be iircv* id^d from 
relieving the siege of Ka.shiuir by two further 
offensjve.s. The tiivt of these would piobably have 
been lannehed fiom Pasrur-Narowal over the Dora 
Baba Nanak bridge across the Ba\ i and aimed at 
.striking at Gnrda.spuv and tlie vital road and rail 
t'cntre of Pathankot. The second, captured 
doeuineuts suggested, wa.s an armoured -trike along 
the Kasur-Khem Karan axis, the hreak-tbrough 
being exploited along three prongs ot Harikc, 
Tarn Taran and Beas, the latter two tlesignctl to 
envelope Amritsar and thivaten a thrust down the 
Grand Trunk Road towanls Delhi resi>ectivel^. 
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Pakistani leaders had often boasted that in the event 
of an Indo-Pakistan war their army would be in 
Delhi in a few days. 

On September 2, U Thant ap[K'aled to both India 
and Pakistan for a ceasefire. The following day 
he presented his long- promised rej)ort on Kashmir 
to Security Council members in which he confessed 
his inability to elicit from Pakistan “anj' assurance 
that the cea.sefirc and the ceasefire line will be 
respected henceforth." In the circumstances, 
the Security C'ouncirs formal call for a ceasefire 
on September 4 uas rendered totally infructuous 
by Pakistan’s continued obduracy. India for its 
part was willing to accept a ceasefire provided 
Pakistan withdrew from Chhami) and pulled out 
its infiltrators from Kashmir and ]>rovide<l fuHhcr 
that there was .some assurance tl\gt India would 
not be oix*n to fui'tlicr invasion and pushed from 
one ceasefire to another. 

India had to act. It wa.s supremely neccssaiy 
to relieve the mounting pre.ssure on Akhnoor. 
So the Indian Army cro.ssed the Pakistan border in 
the Lahore sector at dawn on Sejderaber 0. The 
.\ir Force simultaneously made tactical strikes 
against a number of military targets. The West, 
w'hich had thus far been virtually silent, was quick 
to describe the new develojnnent a.s an Indian 
invasion of Pakistan. 

The attack was mounted in threb prongs and 
spread over a 30-mile front, aloiig the Grand 
Trunk Road, from Wagah t<j Dograi : on the Khalm- 
Burki axis; and along the Khem Karan-Kasur 
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axis. Further north, units of the Indian Army 
flung the Pakistanis over the Ravi across the Dera 
Baba Nanak bridge which the enemy blew up the 
following day, thus puttmg an end to any serious 
threat of a Pakistani drive in the reverse direction. 
The first Patton tanks wore captured. 

By the evening of September (i, advance elements 
of the Indian forces reached and crossed the 
lehhogil canal and the Ravi but were unable to 
consolidate these bridgeheads in tlie face of fierce 
counter-attacks. They were accordingly compelled 
to ]>ull back to the eastern bank of Pakistan’s 
strongly fortifie<l water barrier. However, the 
results were as expected. Enemy })ressure on 
Akhnoor was immediately relieved and Pakistan 
promptly disengage<l the bulk of its remaining 
armour in this sector. They pulled back to ISialkot- 
Pasrur. 

The lechogil canal is a strongly held barrier 
lamuing approximately .50 miles north to south 
from the Ravi to the Sutlej. This is a steep- 
walled, lined canal, .some 120 feet wide and 15 feet 
deep, built as an anti-tank ditch, well protected by 
concrete pill-boxes and gun emplacements. It 
had been developcil over several years as the 
outer defence of IjaUure. 

An equally strong defence line had been built 
around the bastion of Sialkot. Indian forces in 
that region later discoveretl strong points and 
an elaborate network of ob.scrvation |H>sts and 
communications in the suriounding border villages 
with charts of aircraft .silhouettes pasted at jkiUcC 
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chowkh for purposes of local identification. These 
preparations obviously could not have been 
completed overnight. They were the work of 
years. 

In the Lahore sector, the battle swayed betw'een 
the Indian border and the Icchogil canal, with 
attack and counter-attack. But the ceasefire on 
iSeptember 2.3 saw the Indian Ibnrs on the canal 
along its entire length and in occu]>atit)n of the 
strong points of Dograi and Burki. 

Mr. K. Rangaswami of The Hindu had described 
the erossing <»f Indian troops int > West Pakistan 
as “the most popular decision" of the (Jov'crninenf 
in 18 years. There was no rhitibt about it. The 
nation as a whole was fed up with the tactics of the 
successive regimes in Pakistan to push this country 
about, sometimes witli American blessings and on 
other occasions in collaboration with the Chiiiese. 
There was no Indian juc in which Pakistan di<l not 
have its hand, b(‘ it Portuguese op])osition f(* the 
liberation of Goa, or the terroiism of Xaga ho.stile.^ 
or the Sikh demand for a Punjabi-ftjH'aking State 
in imrlhern India. Pakistan has thnnighout 
puroucil a kind of forwartl policy vis-a-vis India, 
on the rca.soning that a strong and united India 
would be a threat to Pakistan. It callou.sly used 
Indian Muslims as a pawn in the jx)wer-j)olitical 
game -and gladly sucrifiecMl the security of its own 
unhapj)y minorities with the sole intention of doing 
India down. Instamres were mit few when West 
Pakistani agent a provocateur organified killing <»1 
Hindu.s in East Bengal to provoke anti-Muslim 
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rioting in India and then say there was a genocide 
of their co-religionists in India! Responsible East 
Bengal leaders like the late Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy 
and the late Mr. Mohammed Ali uf Bogra had 
admitted as much to me. 

Pakistan wore different garbs !>elbr(' different 
peoi>lcs to run down India. In the Arab countries, 
especially in Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Iraq and Algeria 
where the .secular sentiment has no roots, Pakistan 
posed as the sole champion of Indian ?luslims. At 
the same time, in the Hindu kingdom of Nepal 
where Muslims and other non-Hindus are .s(‘cond- 
class subjects Pakistan pluggeil the line of Hindu- 
Muslim equality and friendship. Before India’s 
smaller neighbours like Burma and Ccvlon, Pakistan 
put on the apix.‘arance of another such country 
apprehensive of India’.s size and strength. In 
London and Waslrington, on the other hantl, India 
was presented as an obese but wobbly bania (Hindu 
trader) who was a moral coward and [)hysical 
weakling and could, therefore, be no match to 
China. Pakistan alone could face the Asian 
Communist giant, these countries were made to 
believe.’ Rawalpindi had no difficulty in agreeing 
with Pekmg that India was an American protege if 
not a stooge, and it had no difficulty in convincing 
the American (^cntral Intelligence Agency that 

7. Cf, “Tile Pakistani soldior i® renowned throughout this 
area and around the world. They (the Pakistani tnwp) were the 
finest hard coroof the Briti.sh troojwinth.at i)art of the world when 
the British were there,...” Charles H. ShutT. C.S. Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Military Assistance Programmes to the 
Committoo on Mutual &eurity Appropriations of the Hoit;»e 
of Repreiiontativea on May 21, IS.'iS. 
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there was a threat of Communist sub\rer8ion in 
Pakistan through India! 

The hostility was practised day in and day out. 
The Naga hostiies were trained in and armed by 
Pakistan. Fugitives among them were given asylum 
and enabled to slip away to London. Kashmiris 
inimical to India were helped with funds. Karachi 
received with open arms Portuguese warships 
fleeing from Goan ports at the time of the integra- 
tion of Goa by India in Deceml)er 1961. 

So the feeling in India has been that there should 
be a showdown with Pakistan, whatever the con- 
sequences. It was a kind of exas}K‘ration. So 
there was siwntaneous jubilation at the <leeision to 
march troops into West Punjab. It was not that 
Pakistan was being overrun but that the issue was 
being squarely joined, at long last. Secondly, 
to millions of Punjabis uprootetl from West Pakistan 
and resettled in Delhi an<l Punjab Lahore is a 
prestige city. In fact, it is the only city for them in 
the world. »So, to be back in I.iahore elates them as 
nothing else does. 

The result of this mixture <jf sentiments and 
urges has been an avalanche of expectations. On 
September 6 and 7, we in the newspaper offices 
in Delhi had no respite from telephone calls enquiring 
about the progress of the Indian Army’s march on 
Lahore. Wish was very often the father of the query . 
’’Has the airport fallen? Is the radio station under 
our control?” the callers would exjiectantly ask. 

On the evening of September 6,: the daily press 
briefing by the Information Secretary, Mr. A. N. 
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Jha, was mainly devoted to denying rumours 
that the Army was Lahore-bound. When Mr. 
Jha emphatically declared that capture of cities 
like Lahore was not on the military agenda, one 
could see the disappointment on many a face. 
Wisely for India, the Prime Minister set limited 
but telling objectives for the military operations. 
The result was that, militarily, India was not too 
deeply committed. Politically, New Delhi could 
abide by the inevitable United Nations call for a 
ceasefire more easily and readily than Rawalpindi. 
While retaining the military initiative throughout, 
the Indian Army set itself the most practicable 
objective of bleeding the Pakistan armour white by 
attrition. Rut India also has the baneful presence 
under its sky of politicians of the calibre of Dr. Ram 
Manohar Lohia. They trieil to make a i>olitical 
issue of the alleged failure of the Army to seize 
Lahore. 

To get back to the narrative of the battle, 
September 7 saw* a fierce Pakistani counter-attack 
in the Lahore sector. It was thought inat a decisive 
action was being fought with Lahore as the prize. 
Some of the foreign correspondents also felt that 
India was really after Lahore but that the Govern- 
ment spokesmen were covering up Indian failure 
to penetrate Lahore’s defences by denying that its 
capture was the objective. There was, however, 
a silver lining in the cloudy atmosphere. The 
E^ftkistanis, too, believed that the Indian Army 
was Lahore-bound. It was tactically useful to 
let them think so. Otherwise, the attacking forces 
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in the Chhamb sector would have been further 
reinforced. 

On the night of September 7, Indian Army units 
moved across the Jammu-Sialkot border over a 
broad front from Suchetgarh on the Jammu- 
Sialkot road to Ikhnal some 30 miles east. The 
object was to pin down Pakistan’s 4th Corps, includ- 
ing the 6th Armoured Division, draw it into battle 
and preveiit the enemy from reinforcing the Lahore 
garrison. Suitable Kxlgements were secured at 
selected jiGints bj' infantry action. The following 
day Indian armour thrust forward. 

This was sujK'rb strategy on the part of [ndia s 
military leadei-s. A little .shuffling of moves would 
have had an entirely different effect. If, on Septem- 
ber G, instead of moving westwards towarfls Lahore 
the Indian Array had cros.sed the border tou-ards 
Sialkot, the Pakistan Army would have marched 
into Punjab. The Lahore thrust (.-ontained the 
maasivc Pakistani armour jw^ised for an onslaught 
against the Punjab plains. Py opening another 
front in the Sialkot sector tw'o days later, the Indian 
Army prevented the Paki.stani.s from regrouping. 
Being a numerically smaller force, fighting on many 
fronts was disadvantag<H)Us to the Pakistan Army. 

Now they had one more theatre of war to cope 
with. On September 8, Indian forces made a 
diversionary attack across the Eajasthan-Sind 
border at Gadra Road in order to hold down the 
Pakistani division located in the Karachi-Hyderabad 
region and prevent it from either moving north to 
the main battle area or from attacking in Kutch 
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again. The Pakistanis engaged Indian troops in 
all sectors and sought to concentrate on Suleimanke, 
on the east bank of the Sutlej, for a drive on Fazilka. 
The Indian Air Force broke up this concentration 
and the subsequent attacks in tliis sector were 
repulsed w'ith losses to the enemy. While these 
actions were in progress on the sidelines and a 
<ling-dong struggle continued in the Lahore theatre, 
two major battles were building up in the Kasur and 
Jammu-Sialkot sectors. 

Pakistan’s Ist Armoured Division, its principal 
strike force, was located in the region of Raiwind. 
'fhis now moved forward through Kasur and was 
throwm into battle. The Pakistanis calculated that 
they had held the Indian offensive along the line 
(jf the Ichhogil canal and were now well poised 
to strike a decisive counter-blow. Indian troops 
were compelled to fall back against the very strong 
pre.s8ure that developed in front of Kasur and the 
local commander wisely decided to take a big step 
back to a point w'here he could hold the enemy 
although this meant giving up some Indian territory. 
New positions were taken up at the head of a fork 
at Khem Karan. 

Transmission of radio messages to troops in the 
forward positions had hitherto been discontinued 
because the Pakistanis were said to be intercepting 
them by operating on the same wavelength. But 
now the decision to withdraw from the Kasur area 
was deliberately radioed so that it would reach the 
enemy. 

The enemy wrongly concluded that he had started 
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a rout and walked into what had now become a trap. 
Five armoured attacks were launched one after the 
other between September 9 and 10. The Indian 
infantry was well dug in and held its ground against 
the concentrated fire of enemy artillery to which 
the Indian gunners gave an effective reply. The 
Indian armour lay concealed in tall fields of ripening 
sugarcane and bajra. 'I’he enemy advanced with 
liis 5th Armoured Brigade. This was hurled back 
and its place w'as then taken by Pakistan’s 4th 
Armoured Brigade. The enemy was given little 
freetU mof manoeuvre and his left flank was bogged 
down by cutting a canal. The Indian armour jumped 
to the kill. It Avas in this action that Company 
Quarter-Master Hav'ildar Abdul Hamid knocked 
«mt three Pattons and disabled a fourth before he 
Avus kilk.d, a feat of undying heroism like many 
others in the 22- day AA'ar. 

It was a splendid victory aa ou by suprijor tactics, 
brains, gunnery and training against a larger 
armoured force. Pakistan’s 1st Armoured DiA’ision 
had been mauk'd and tAvo of its regiments including 
the 4th Cavalry decimatetl in the fighting. Pakistan 
had lost 97 tanks, a large number of them Pattons, 
of AA'hich nine Averc captured intact and tAAo Avere 
surrendered Avith crcAv. Tavo Lieutenant-Colonels, 
six Majors, six other officers, and several other ranks 
Avere captured in this engagem nt. 

A worse fate atvaited Pakistan’s more recently 
formed 6th Armoured Division in the Sialkot theatre. 
Action Avas joined on September 8. The Pakistanis, 
had probably hoped that there would be a frontal 
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assault on Sialkot. They were disappointed. TVo 
villages, Charwa and Maharjke, had been taken, the 
latter a focal road intersection, and the Indian 
armour moved forward, southwards, towards 
Phillora, southeast of Sialkot. Units of the Pakistan 
6th Armoured Division moved up from Bcdian, 
Pasrur and Phillora to counter-attack. What 
followed was a scries of tank battles, the biggest 
since World War II, sustained w'ithout break over 
a record periotl of 15 days. The enemy committed 
six to seven regiments of armour, Pattons (M-47’.s 
and M-48’8), tank destroyers, Shermans and C'hafies. 

The battle of Phillora was fought on September 1 1 . 
Skilfully deployetl, mutually supporting Indian 
tank columns executed a flanking movement 
which .separatetl the enemy armour from hi.** infantry 
by a deft manoeuvre, cut his nrnimir into scj)aratc 
segments, forced his tanks to close in and then 
annihilated them piecemeal, with tactical superiority 
and astonishingly accurate gunnery. As many a,s 
66 enemy tanks were destroyed on that single day for 
a loss of only six, a notable victory that will find 
a very high place in the annals of armoured warfare. 
The Pakistani armour before Phillora was smashed 
by early afternoon. A little later, Indian infantry 
units stormed through the Pakistani defences to 
take the town. 

The Indian armour now swung west towards 
Chawinda on the Sialkot-Pasnir railway, an impor- 
tant link in Pakistan's defence sjistem. A third 
major tank battle was joined from September 14 
to 17. On September 16, Indian forces out the rail- 
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way. A toll of 76 enemy tanks was taken during 
these four days. 

Meanwhile other units of the fiidiaii Army cut 
the Sialkot-Chaprar road and closed in on Sialkot 
from the north. The Pakistanis resisted fiercely 
and tried to mount a c ounter-attack with armour in 
a bid to get around Suchetgarh but the Indian 
infantry stood firm. The attack was repulsed. The 
enemy tried desperately to regain control of the 
Sialkot-Pasrur railway but without .success. When 
the ceasefire took eftect at 3.30 a.m. on September 
23, Indian forces held a salient of over 180 square 
miles, only 4,0(M) \ ards from Sialkot at one end 
and up to and including Alhar railway station near 
Chawinda at the other. A gross total of 243 Pakistani 
tanks w’t^rc* kiiocked out or disabled by infantry 
and artillery action and by the Indiaji Air Force, 
a fairly large proportion of this in Indian-controlled 
tc.'rritory and, therefore, a total l<>ss t » Pakistan. 
Indian lo.ssc.s were only a fraction of thii figure, the 
gross tank casualties being iTtluced to a smaller net 
figure a.*i a result of prompt recovery and repair. 

It is .still premature* to draw a political balance- 
sheet of the developments of the.se historic 22 days. 
But certain conclusion.s are obvious. As the Prime 
Minister put it, after thi.s ex|K*rience India will never 
again be what it was before. A new sense ol selt- 
coniidenco ha.s swept the people. India has shed 
its stupor, its almost endless capacity to be bullied 
and blackmailed, Pi’eoecupation with high-sounding 
economic formulae and the nauseating dependence 
on the holders of purse-strings to enable the Goveni- 
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ment to experiment with them has ended. The 
nation is now ready for manly tasks to be accompli- 
shed by its own toil and trouble. The reaction which 
greetetl American ettorts to curtail or stop ecouorait; 
aid and end food supplies is a pointer. India can 
now be self-reliant, in its own jHwr but self-respecting 
way. 

Abroad, India's stock is <l(‘ci(U‘dly up. The 
neighbours who looked down upon the country after 
the 1002 humiliation at the haiul.s of the (‘hinese 
now have a difleient view of India. 'I’ho Army, 
especially, has lived down the stigma of tin' NEFA 
debacle. It has had an opportunity to show it.s 
mettle, (‘on.scfpiently, the lighting forces now have 
a new stake in the country's dcunocratic ])olitical 
system. After 1002. as politician.s continued to 
bungle with the aifairs of State aiul <lis<'ord and 
defeatism .seemed to abound evt'rywhere it was 
feared that the vVrmy might l)e forcc«l to stray 
into the political field and do away with the political 
set-up. 'I'he danger especially loomed large in July 
1905 when .some Congres-s jx)liticjauK from Myson; 
made a big is.siie of tlic future of l«oa and dcman<lc(l 
its forcible amalgamation with their State. That 
was the time when the country had just passed 
through the Kutch crisis precipitated by Pakistan, 
when the foreign exchange jKwition was precarious, 
when food shortage and rising priced were breaking 
down the {teoplc's morale and When Pakistan 
and China mounted a joint diplomatic offensive 
against India. At tliat juncture, f the merger ot 
Goa and the location of a steel plant wore the 
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burning issues for the politicians. It was widely 
felt in those days that the i)oliticians having badly 
let down the country new leadership had to emerge. 
The 22 days of September have shown that it has 
already emerged— in the shape of Mr. Lai Bahadur. 

But it is a collective leadership. Though the 
Prime Minister and Mr. Y. B. Chavan bore the brunt 
of the responsibility, there was consultation at every 
stage not only with their Cabinet colleagues like 
Mr. G. Ij. !Nanda, Mr. T. T. Krishnamachari and 
Mrs. Indira Gandhi hut also vith the President, 
I)'-. S. Radhakrishnan, and the Congress President, 
Mr. K. Kamaraj. Mr. Kamaraj, especially, has 
grown further in statinv. In the crucial days of 
early September when nujincntous decisions 
had t«.> be taken, he kept close company with Mr. 
Lai Bahadur in poliey-ftiaking. He has outgro\ni 
tho “Syndieale. So is Mr. Lai Bahadur no longer 
de})endent oji it.s political su^jport. Both these 
leaders now jointly occupy the ])osi;'on which 
•lawaharlal hold in his life-time in the hearts of his 
countrvnjon and the councils of the nation. 

The armed eontlict with Pakistan has also brought 
to the .surface the latent unity of the Indian nation. 
Fears of a coinmtinal holocaust breaking out as a 
second i’ronl of an Iiulo-Pakistau war have been 
belied. Tho Muslims, cs])ecially, have faced the 
crisis splendidly; in tho j)roc. s the ghost of Hindu 
communalism has alsr> boon laiil. It was a heart- 
warming sight in Forozejtoro to see Jan Sangh 
volunteers heckle Swami Rameshwaranand when 
he attacketd Muslims. Fven more than the Muslims, 
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the smaller minorities like the Christians and the 
Itois have washed the country clean of its deno- 
minations with their precious blood. 

Above all, the world today accepts India as a 
peace-loving country. Hitherto, when Indians 
talked of peace it was taken as sign of weakenss. 
What else could a nation of 450 million vegetarians 
do, foreigners seemed to say. Now Indian professions 
of peace with honour become meaningful. 



FIFTEEN 


The Chinese Puzzle 

The Indo-Pakistan fighting was no bilateral 
affau'. Pakistan had iroin the beginning deployed 
tanks, jet fighters, heavy artillery anu even ammuni- 
tion received from Washington as aid, thus indirectly 
insolving the United States. Britain which in the 
past had been hesitant to stoj) military supplies to 
South Africa in sinte of a directive from the U. N. 
General Assembly lost no time in halting shipment 
of military supplies, including spares, purchased in 
the United Kingdom by India. At the time of the 
Spani.sh Civil War, London, however, maintained 
armament supplies to Gen. Franco via Itlay. Similar- 
Ij', the U.K. has lately been trying to beat the 
American impOvsed embargo on supply of strategic 
material to China. But against India, Britain’s 
Labour Prime Minister, Mr. Harold Wilson, acted 
with great jn-omptitude, displaying an attitude of 
mind which must have made genuine socialists 
like the late Mr. Aneurin Bevan and Mr. Hugh 
Gaitskell turn in their graves. 

China was even uum directly invoKt-d. Ihe 
Chinese Foreign Minister, Marshal Chen Yi, was 
hobnobbing with his Pakistani counterpart in 
Karachi in the initial stages of the Pakistani attack 
on Chhamb. The controlled Press and radio* of 
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China tliroughout adopted an anti-Indian tune. 
To crown it all, at 1 a.ni. on September 17, the 
Indian Charge d'Affaires in Peking, Mr. Jagat 
Mehta, was roused from his sleep and summoned U) 
the Foreign Office to receive a virtual ultimatum. 
The Note repeated an carlitu* Chinese allegation of 
“illegal construction of military wcaks” by India 
on the Tibetan sitle of the Sikkim-Tibet Iwrder and 
demanded that “the Indian Oovernment dismantle 
all its military works for aggression on the 
(■hinese side of the China-8ikkim iMmndary or on the 
boundary itself within three <lays of the (h'livery of 
the present Note.”’ “Otherwise, the Indian 
Government must bear full resiionsihility h>r all 
the grave consetiuenees arising therefrom,’’ il 
said. 

The claims to Indian territory in Lu<takh, NKFA 
and northern Uttar Pradesh and the charge that 
some Tibetans and 800 sheep and yaks had been 
“kidnajijHsl’” by India wer(‘ repeated in the Note. 
It was also a.sserted that the “l\iS. imperialists and 
their ]»aitners, the modern revisionists (nu'aning 
the Soviet Union) and the U.S. -controlled United 
Nations'” had all been supporting India. 

At the same time, Peking <Iesciibcd its attitude 
to the Indo-Paki.stan eonfliet as “non -involvement.” 
But, the Note went on to say, “non*involvement 
absolutely does not mean failure to distinguish 
between right and wrong, it absolutely does not 
mean that China can approve of depriving the 
Kashmiri {icople of their right of self-determination 
or that she can approve of Indian aggression 
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against Pakistan, on the pretext of the Kashmir 
issue.” 

The so-eallecl military Morks were bunkers built 
in September 1 9(12 as fortifications against a Chinese 
intrusion into Sikkim which seemed imminent 
then. Tliey were very much on the Sikkim side 
of the border with Tibet. After the Chinese 
“unilateral” ceasefire in Xoveml)er 1962 they had 
not been used by Indian troo])s. But Peking went 
on harping on them. The allegation that there 
were such structures "across” the Tibetan border 
WAS first made by China on January 3, 1963. It 
was then ])eriodically repeattrd. {Subsequently, 
Peking also talked of similar struetuies across Jelap 
La on eastern {^Jikkim but lefused to give the 
co-ordinat(‘s of their ioeatiun. In March 1963 
I’eking propostnl j<iint Sino- Indian investigation of 
its charges. The proposal was repeated sub- 
sequently, even as recently as on {September 8, 
I960. India had lurn replying thai the chai’ge 
was so fantastic that it <lid not merit any investi- 
gation. Xevi'i’theless. (»n {SejJcmber 12, India 
suggested that "an inde}>endent and neutral 
observer” might be de})utwl to the Sikkiin-Tibet 
border to see for himself if tlunt* wcic any such 
structures, ('hina turned down the oiler saying 
that there were no iiulojiendent and neutral observem 
in the %vorld ! 

The Prime Minister’s reply to the Chinese 
provocation was dignified but firm, in stark contrast 
to the abusive language used by Peking. He 
feiterated that the Chinese charges were baseless 
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and that there were no such Indian structuroe on 
Tibetan territory. Leet Peking should stretch 
the at^umeut and say that wherever tlie structures 
stood was Tibetan territory, Mr. Lai Bahadur 
reminded Peking that the Sikkim-Tibet boundary 
was fully demarcated and that there was never 
any dispute about it. At the same time, he did 
not want to provide Peking with a pretext to oi>en 
a second front against India. So (*hina was 
informed that India had no objeertion to “a joint 
ins|)ection of those {x>ints on the Sikkim-Tibet 
border where Indian j>ersonnel were alleged to have 
set up military structures on Tibetan territory.*’ 
Mr. Lai Bahadur also said that if there were any 
such installations in 'J'ibei the ('hine.se could demolish 
them, imstead of asking Indian troo])s to cro.ss into 
Tibet and destroy them. In spite of all this, if 
“we are attacked we .shall fight for our freedom 
with griin determination,” the Prime Mini.st<'r 
declare<l. 

The ultimatum expiretl at 10-30 p.m. (IS'l ) on 
September 20. As zero htmr approacht'd, there was 
resolute calm in New Delhi as well as on the Sikkim 
border. Jean Louis Arnaud of Agence France Pres/ie 
reported on the afternoon of September 10 from 
Nathu La that Inrlian soldiers there were gathering 
firewotnl for cooking their evening meal and warming 
their bunkers! The Western correspondents in India 
were more excited. 'Phey suddenly shed their 
indifference for India. There w'as also recognition 
of India’s defence preparedness as distinct from the 
earli^ cocksureness on the part of aome of these 
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journalists that the American -equipped Pakistani 
army would knock India down like nine pins. 

Sut nearly 24 hours before the expirv of the 
ultimatum Peking announced its extension by two 
days. By then it w'as reported from the U. N. 
headquarters that there was general agreement 
among the Security Council members about calling 
for an immediate ceasefire in the Indo-Pakistan 
war. This followed visits by the Secretary-General, 
U Thant, to India and Pakistan. While India had 
readily agreed to an unconditional ceasefire, Pakistan, 
thoogh militarily in dire need of cessation of hosti- 
lities, put on a postni'e of strength. 

The Chinese ultimatum came when Pakistan was 
faring ba<Uy on the battlefronts with its American- 
gifted armour dented. That was also the time 
when international pressure in favour of a ceasefire 
was mounting. So it was widely and plausibly 
interpreted that the t'hinese intentions v,(‘re to make 
Pakistan fight on in the hope that a Chhicse attack 
on India w’ould relieve Indian military pressure on 
Pakistan. Further to reinforce this impression 
China extended the d(‘adline for the ultimatum 
by tw'o days when it became clear that a formal 
U.N. initiative for a ceasefire was still in the 
making. 

According to military observers, the Chinese 
moves were even more si; 'ster. India had been 
trying to avoid extension of the armed conflict 
to East Pakistan because as Mr. Y. B. Chavan said 
India had no quarrel with East Bengalis. This 
was in the face of Pakistani provocations in the 
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eastern sector. The Pakistan Air Force had bombed 
Kalaikunda» Barrackpore and Bagdogra. Concentra- 
tion of Pakistani troops had also been reported on 
the bordora of Assam, Tripura and West Bengal. 
There was, further, an increase in the number of border 
incidents in these areas. The Pakistanis were 
especially probing the narrow neck of territory that 
connects Assam with the rest of India. A Pakistani 
thrust in this area in conjunction with a Chinese 
attack on Sikkim would compel India to force an 
entry into East Bengal to keep the laiid link with 
Assam. Then the entire sub-continent woidd be 
envelo})ed in the flames of war — a consummation 
Peking devoutly desired. 

When the extended <leadline also expired, China 
coolly announced that India had dismantled the 
structtjr{*s and that the bi'Ui had ceawsl to 

be! The whole world except the j)oor Chinese 
j)eople who had no means of knowing the truth 
laughed at the crude face-saving manoeuvre of the 
Peking regime! Even the Pakistanis must have 
been surprised because between September 17 and 
September 22 the Pakistani Pre.ss and radio had 
been telling them of the (.!liine.sc show of might on 
the Indian borders. Relatively minor incidents 
prov’oked by (liina on the I^^dakh and Sikkim 
borders in this period were prosonted as instances 
of Indian pussilaniniity in the face of Chinese 
courage. If so, with the Chinese troops massed on 
the border how could the Indians enter Tibet and 
demolish their bunkers, some of the Pakistanis 
might have asked themselvra? 
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There was another school of thought about the 
Chinese behaviour. It was that the Peking 
manoeuvre was meant to [>rovcnt a total return 
of Field Marshal Ayub Khan to the American fold. 
On September 15, the Pakistan President told a 
news conference in Rawalpindi that the United 
States could play an effective nile in stopping the 
Tndo'Pakistan war. In the words of a (!hina expert, 
Roderick MacFarcjuhar, “the Chinese may have 
Ik**!!! as ])uzzle*l as the American,'. ai)parently 
Avere by this rather vague formulation, Rut the 
av*?'.' vgc was clear; Pakistan uas inviting American 
intervent ion. ”J Acconling to this analysis, Peking 
did not Avant Wa.shingtoii to become the peace- 
inak*'!' and arbitrator at the invitation of “China’s 
protege.” ( !hina u anted to be the T’ower that forced 
India t > the ”cr inference table” and hence the 
ultimatum within lib hours olthe Pakistan President’s 
Pi*ess confei'cnce. 

The real snag in the story Avas that India A\'a& 

always prepared f(»r a ceasefire — except perhaps 

between September 2 and 0 Avhen the Pakistanis 

jabbed into Ohhamb Avithout India being in control 

of anv Pakistani territory — and did not need to be 
» * 

goaded to the “conferencee tabic” as it Avas called. 

A slightly different variation of the theme was 
that Peking wanted the fighting to end before the 
U.S. was able to rehabilitate itself in Pakis^.’.n by 
trading political support on Kashmir for the 
suspended military aid. This theory is substantiated 


1. Neuf Siateeman. September 24, 1965. 
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by American Press reports of Pakistani chagrin, 
especially at the Army level, at Amrican failure to 
maintain arms supplies during the fighting. The 
reports said Washington had kept Pakistan on a 
30-day ration of ammunition and cut off the supply 
when the fighting started. So Pakistan had found 
itself almost at the end of its tether by September 20, 
they added. 

Whydidth6 U.S. doso? Was it out of considera- 
tion for India? India was apparently nowhere in 
the American calculations, '.rhe eftort was merely 
to hold a satellite in leash and what better way 
there could be of accomplishing it than starving it 
of its staple diet. For a military dictatorship like 
Pakistan armaments are more vital than fi)Ofl and 
economic dev'clopment. Earlier, suspension of 
economic aid by the U.S. had merely the limited 
effect of stirring the American lobby in Pakistan 
to actioii. The Fickl Marshal ditl not end his 
honeymoon with (thina. Instc'ad, he secmetl to 
embark on oi>en blackmail. Ho had reportedly 
made his Foreign Minister, Mr. Z. A. Bhutto, threaten 
Washington that the American U-2 bases near 
Peshawar and in Baltistan would be gifted away to 
China. 

The U.S.-Pakistan entente, has, therefore, to be 
viewed against this limited background of wliat can 
be called horse-trading. Nearly a year before the 
mutual security pact was formally concluded in 
1954, Mr. John D. Jemegan of the j(Jnited States 
went on record as saying: “Pakistan has concrete 
assets to offer to the free world. She has a floe 
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army which provided a large share of distinguished 
regiments to the Indian Array before partition- 
regiments noted for bravery in two world wars. 

She has ample manpower to expand the army" 

(emphasis added). 

In other word.s, the U.S. strategy was to many 
Ameri(^an equipment to Pakistani manpower to 
produce a war machine which could be used wherever 
the U.S. wanted. After the Korean experience it 
was felt that American lives were too laecious to be 
exjwnded in the Asian jungles. 

Mr. Howard H. ('ottani, the U.S. lleputv 
Assistant S('cretarv for Economic Affairs, was more 
explicit. He tohl a .sub-committee of the t’om- 
mitte«‘ on Appropriations of tlu* House of Repre- 
sentatives on April 7, lIMil, that “as an example of 
Pakistan's participation in free world defence 
President Ayub in lObO <)ffered to .supply troops for 
l>ossible SEATO action in defence of Laos." Mr. 
(.’ottam added that "during the past year the 
Oovernment of Pakistan .stood up firmly to Soviet 
pressure and threats. She has withstood hostile 
))ropaganda attacks not only from the Soviet 
bloc but also from neutral nations." 

It might be argued that this was an old story and 
that Washington started having second thoughts 
about Pakistan since 1962 when Pakistan supported 
tJhina in the armed conflict '' 'th India and objected 
to American arms assistance to India. But the 
Amorican policy.-makers did not probe the Pakistani 
opposition to Indian defensive strength being re- 
inforced by the U.S. Much was made in the America^ 
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circles of Field Marshal Ayub Khan’s offer of joint 
defence to India in 1960. If that had presiipjwsed the 
existence of a common threat to both the countries 
what was wrong in Indian defences being streng- 
thened? If, on the other hand, Pakistan liad all 
along wanted to use the American -gifted equipment 
against India then a strong India would throw 
a spanner in the works. 

But the Ariierican policy-makers jumped to a 
different, facile conclusion. According to them, 
Kashmir was the rotit cause of fndo-Pakistan an- 
tagonism. So if India could be made to surrender 
Kashmir to Pakistan there would be no trouble and 
Pakistan would rev'crt to its ])ristine glory ol a 
loyal ally . American officials were thinking along 
these lines a.s recently as on April 7, llhi.o. T<* a 
question by Senator Ijauschc ot^^ the "aj>parcnt 
conflict” of helping both Iiulia and Pakistan, the 
acting Secretary t)f State, Mr. (Icorge \V. Ball, 
replied that the Indo-P.akistan conflict stemmed 
from the dispute about “Moslem Kashmii'. ' He 
added: ‘‘Our a.ssistanee to Pakistan is based upon 
developing Paki.stan a.s an effective bastitui against 
the historic movement of the Soviet Uni«»n down 
into the sub-continent through Afghanistan and the 
Khyber Pass and also on strengthening the defence 
of the whole SEATO an<l CENTO area.” 

It must Ijc recorded here in fairneps to Pakistan 
that that country had never made a lecret of what 
it wanted to do with American arms. Mr. David 
E. Bell had testified in 1961 that while Pakiston 
hod continued “to reflect a policy in agreement 
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with ours as against the potential spread of Com- 
munist control in that ])art of the world as represen- 
ted by the Soviet Union... this policy was 
complicated by the fact that the Indians were 
regarded by the Pakistanis as their main enemies.” 
“In the view of the Pakistan (Government there 
was a potential threat all right from the north, from 
the Soviet Union, but their much more immediate 
concern and threat they felt was and is from the 
Indians,” he added. Mr. William M. Rountree, 
who wa.s formerly Amencan Ambassador to Pakistan, 
went on record to that effect before a sub- 
committee of the House of R(‘presentatives in 
lOoS. 

In 1901, Mr. C^ottam had talked of a Soviet 
threat to Pakistan “from th.- north and east.” As 
will be clear from Mr. Aslam Siddiqui's Pakistan 
Seeks Security, until the advent of the Kennedy 
Administration in the U.S. there was general agree- 
ment between Pakistan an«l America that India 
might go Communist and juise a threat to Pakistan. 
In 1901 Pakistani newspapers ])layed up a 
Hindustan Times repoit that a representative of 
the East Bengal Communist Party had attended 
the Vijayawada Congress of the (Communist Party 
of India. 

It will bo interesting, in this connection, to note 
the difference in the Western, especially American, 
attitudes towards Presideni Ayub Khan and Presi- 
dent Seokarno though both have been bending over 
backwards to woo China. The reason obviously 
is that there is a strong Communist Party . in 
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Indonesia while in Pakistan it is banned. In this 
context, it will be apposite to quote an extract from 
the proceedings of a sub<committee of the House of 
Representatives. Members were agitated about the 
Sino-Pakistan civil aviation agreement but the 
Administration spokesman i>Iayed it cool. 

Mr. Murj)hy: In the event that China and the 
U. S. should go to war over Vietnam, what reliance 
coukl we place on Pakistan? 

flen. Robert Wood (Director of Military Asiss- 
tance): I think Pakistan would certainly react 
to a Chinese attack on Pakistan. 

Mr. Murphy; I am not speaking of that. 
Pakistan has not been attacke<l. 1 am s])eaking of 
a war between the U. S. anti China. 

(len. Wo(kI ; T think Pakistan i.s certainly 
basically tirientetl towards the West....' 

This wa.s in March lOtio. 

Almost simultaneously an identical dialogue 
was going on in a Senate sub-commit tee. Senator 
Pa.store asked if Sino-Pakistan entente got “any 
more serious wc might have to pull tmt. Well, 
the moment we tlo that we have sent down the 
sewer over two billion dollars in economic aid anti 
we have sent down the sewer (tigure.s deleted for 
security rea.stm.s thtiugh it is well known that the 
military aitl is also of the same magnitude) in military 
assistance.'* To that Mr. William il. Macomber's 
(Assistant Administrator, Bureau for Near East 
and South Asia) confident reply was: “Pakistan is 
still a member of the free world. It is still basically 
a friend of the U.S.” 
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In short, a tusslf is on between Washington and 
Peking for the allegiance of Pakistan. It also 
means that India cannot count on either the U.S. 
or Chuia as long as the conflict vith Pakistan 
lasts. 




APPENDIX ONE 


Jawaharlal’s Will 

The following is the published part of Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
Will and Testament : 

I liavc received ho much love and affec^*on from the Indian 
pcoj)le that nothing that I can do can rejiay even a small fraction 
of it, and indeed there can be no repayiiK^nt of so precious a thing 
as alh etion. Many have been admired, some have been revered, 
but the afleetioii of all classes of tlie Indian people has come to me 
in such abundant measure that I have been overwhelmed by it. 
i can only express the hope that in the remaining years I may 
live. I shall not be unworthy of my people and their affection. 

To my innumerable comrades and colleagues, I owe an 
even deeper debt of gratitude. We have been joint partners in 
great undertakings and have shared the triumphs and sorrow.s 
which inevitably accompany them. 


I wiish to declare with all earnestness that I do not want 
any religious eeremonies performed for me after my death. I 
do not believe in any such ceremonies and to submit to tliem, 
even as a matter of form, w'ould bo hypocrisy and an attempt to 
delude oumdves and others. 

When I die, I should like my body to be cremated. If I 
die in a foreign country, my body shouhi be cremated there and 
my ashes sent to Allahabad. A small handful o. these ashes 
should be throw'ii into the Gang** and the major portion of them 
disposed of in the manner indicattnl below. No part of these 
ashes should be rciaiued or preserved. 

My desire to liave a handful of my ashes thrown into the 
Ganga at Allahabad has no religious significance, so far as I am 
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coiicemecL I have no religious sentiment in the matter. I 
have been attached to the Ganga and the Jumna rivers in 
Allahabad ever since my childhood and, as 1 have grown older, 
this attachment has also grown. I have watehoil tlieir varying 
moods AS the season.^ changed, luid have often thought of the 
history and myth and tradition aiul song and story that liave 
become attached to them through the l<jng ages a?ul become part 
of their flowing waters. The Ganga, especiullv, is the river of 
India. Indoved of her iicople, round which are ijitei't\vine<l her 
racial memories, her hojies and fears, her songs <d‘ triumph, her 
viclorie.s and her defeats. She has iH^en a MViubol of India V 
age-long culture and civilization, ever-clianging, ever-flowing, 
and yet ever the same Ganga. She ixuninds me of the snow- 
covered |>eaks and deep valleys of the Himahayas. whieh I havf‘ 
IovihI .<41 nmch. and of the rieh and vast plains ludow, where m,\ 
life and work have Ihhui cast. Smiling and chmeiug in thr 
morning sunlight, and dark an*l gloomy and lull of myslt*rv a-, 
the evening shadijws fall ; ami narrow, ^ll»w■ and griurlul >tr«‘ain 
in winter, anti a va.<t roaring thing during the monMK)n, hroati- 
bosomed aimfist as the sea, ami with something of the scaV 
power to de«troy. the Ganga has been to me a symbol ami a 
memory of the past of India, ruiming into the present . aiul flow ing 
vn to the great otvan of the futuie. Ami though J have diseanled 
much of pa.st tradition and cu,'tom, and am An\\on> that ljuli.i 
should rid her^jidf of all shackles that bind and constrain lier and 
divide her ih ople. and suppress vast numbers of them . uml [prevent 
the free development of the body and the spirit ; though 1 seek 
all this, yet I do not wish to cut myself off from that i>ast 
completely. I am proud of that great inheritanoc that has been, 
and is, ours, ami I am conscioun that I too, like all of us. am a 
link in that uubn^ken chain which goi\s back to the tiawn ol 
history *n the imincinurial |»ast of India. Thai chain I wo\ild 
not break, for I treasure it and seek ii).<p)ration from it. And as 
witness of this desire of mine and as my last hofmage to India’s 
cultural inheritance, I am making this request tiat a handful of 
my ashes be thrown into the Ganga at Allahabad to be carried to 
the great ocean that wasiuM Indians shon?. 
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The major portion of my ashes should, however, be disposed 
of otherwise. I want these to he earricd high up into tlic air in 
an aerojdane and scattered from that height o'^er the fields where 
the peasants of India toil . .so that t hey might mingle with the dust 
and soil of India and b(Vonie an indistinguishable part of India. 

JAWAHARLAL NIJIKI' 
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Orissa Charges 

The Prime Minister made the following statement in Par- 
liament on Fchrilary 22, 1965, on the disposal of eharges of cor- 
ruption against Chief Ministers and ex-Clucf Ministers: 

Mr. Sjieaker, Sir, 

As the House is aware, a memorial dated 28th July, l9Ct, 
containing allegations against Shri B. Patnaik. Shri Biren K.Mitra 
and some Ministers of the Orissa Government wa.s submitted to 
the President on 13th August, 1964. The Memorial ^^a3 signed 
by Shri Rajindra Narain Singh IXh». I-eader of the Opjwsition 
in the Orissa V'idhan Sabha and 62 others of that State. Suj»- 
plemcntary memoranda were submitted to the President on 2J.st 
SeptemWr, 1964, and on 12th October, 19C4. 

I requested a Committee consisting of some of my Cabinet 
colleagues to examine the matter. 

Tlie Home Minister sent the Memorial dntc<i 2Sth of July 
along with a statement of the .supplementary allegations to Shri 
B. Patnaik and Shri Biren Mitra for their conimonls. Shri 
Biren liLtra was further informed that where an allegation was 
against any of his colleagues in the State Cabinet, he might 
also wish to have their comments before making his own 
observations. 

The Committee carefully examined the comments received 
from Shri B. Patnaik. Shri Biren Mitra and the Ministers 
conc^ed. The Committee camo to the conclusion that their 
examination of the material available did dot reveal that Shri 
Patnaik or Shri Biren Mitra {lersonally derived any pecuniary 
benefit from the various transactifuis in wldch they were con- 
cerned . The Committee, however, found that in scverol transac- 
tions, improprieties were definitely involved for whioli respon* 
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sibility had to bo borne by Shri Patnaik and Shri Mitra. The 
Committee felt that the normal standards of public conduct had 
not been maintained. The findings of the Committee which were 
accepted by the Omtral Calniiet were communicated to Shri 
Patnaik and Shri Mitra. Shri Mitra has since submitted his 
resignation from the office of the Chief Minister of Orissa. Shri 
Patnaik has resigned from the Chairmanship of the State Plann- 
ing Board and docs not now hold any office under the State 
Government. 

In regard to Shri Xilamoni Routray certain allegations re- 
lated to a i>eriod during which he was not a Minister. The 
Committee felt that it would not be appropriate to consider 
those allegatimis. Iji regard to another allegation relating to a 
jk t lud wl)cn he was a Minister, the Committee came to the con- 
clu.sion that there was not Mifficiont material to justify any 
adverse inferences being drawn against him. Similarly, in the 
cases of Shri Sadashiv Tripalhy and Shri Brindaban Xaik, the 
Committee found that there w^rc no grounds for any adverse 
inference being drawn. 

A letter tinted the 23rd July, 1904, containing allegations 
against My.^oro Chief Minister was received from Shri R. K. 
Pra.sad. President, Di.^triet Congress Committee, Kolar, and 
nine members of the Mysore lA'gislaturc. \ communication 
dated 5-8-1904 signed hy twenty persons, \1 MLAs and two 
MLCs of My.sore State and one M.P., was also received. As 
requested by the (3nef Minister. Mysore, the Home Minister 
.sent to him lor Ids comments copies of the above documents on 
13th August, 1904. The Chief Minister sent his comments on 
16th November, 1904. alongwith the comment., of other Miui.sters 
of his Cabinet agaimst w horn too allegations had been made. 

A niemoraiidum was presented on 17th December, 1964, to 
tho President by 25 MLAs and 3 MLCs of Mysore All the alle- 
gations made in thi.s memorandum were covered in the earlier 
communication sent to tlie Home Minister. 

The Slime committee of the Cabinet w a.s recple^^ed to consider 
this matter also. On a consideration of the allegations against 
the CMitfif Minister and some of the Ministers of JMysorc- and the 
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available material and comments, the Committee came to the 
conclusion that there was no goimd for the Central Qovcrnment 
to take any hirther action. 

A memorandum containing allegations against Chief Minister, 
Bihar, and some of his colleagues signed by 6 MLAs and 3 MLCs, 
of Bihar State and one MP was received by the President on the 
14th October, 1964. It was sent to the Bihar Chief Minister 
for his comments. On a consideration of the allegations and the 
material gathered thereon, the Cabinet Committee came to the 
conclusion that there were no gromuls for tlic Cenrtal Govern- 
ment to take any further action. 

I know some Hon’blc Members may like to jinrsue thi.s matter 
further. But I would submit to the House that the Cabinet 
Sub-Committee ha.s devoted much time to it and made a very- 
careful examination. On the basis of their findings, I came 
to the conclusion that it is only in the case of Orissa that some 
action was called for. Shri Biren Mitra and Shri Patnaik have 
already tendered their resignations. I would a])i)eal to you that 
this matter be allowed to end then*. We who are privileged to 
hold public offices and positions of rcsponsibirUy should always 
fully realise the need for the maintenance of the right standards 
of conduct. Only then will ive deserve ])uhlie confidence and 
support. At the same time we should give no encouragement to 
the creation of an atmosphere of distrust and suspicion. Effec- 
tive administration then becomes difficult. If wc bury the ])ast 
and look ahead. I feet confident that we will open u new chapter. 
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Kairon Affair 

The following Note by Jawaharlal Nehru on the charges of 
corruption against Mr. Partap Singh Kairon was released to the 
Press on October 25, 1964 : 

Some time ago, the President received s deputation led by 
some leaders of the Opposition parties in the Punjab Assembly. 
This deputation presented a memorandum to the President, 
containing a number of charges against the Chief Minister of the 
Punjab, Sardar Partap Singh Kairon. The President was jdeas- 
od to send this memorandum to me foi* .‘^uch steps to be taken as 
might be considered necessary. I forwarded a copy of the 
memorandum to the Punjab Government for their comments 
thereon. Later these comments were sent to me in some detail. 

About five and a half years ago, the then Congress President 
had received a set of charges against the Chief Minister, Sardar 
Partap Singh Kairon. He had referred these charges for inquiry 
to a committee of leading Congres.smen. The opinion of this 
committee on these charges was given to the Congress President 
in May 1968. This opinion was, I think, published in the press 
on or about May 20, 1958. 

The committee had n^ferred to tlie background of the Punjab 
and of the Congress Party and to the various agitations started 
in the Punjab based largely on communal grounds. There was 
the Hindi agitation against the Regional Formula relating to 
languages ; the Akalis also carried on a counter-agitation. The 
Punjab, the committee said, had become a battleground of com- 
munal forces and the whole atmosphere of the State was vitiated. 
The Government had thus to deal with very difficult situations. 
Sardar Partap Singh Kairon emerged from this long trial of 
strength with credit and with enhanced reputation so fjrir as the 
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administration was oonoerned. The Committee further said 
that “Sardar Partap Singh’s reputation, during his long career 
of public service, has been of a man of personal integrity and of 
complete freedom from communal bias. He is a man of the 
people, simple in his life and devoting his great energy to the 
work for which he was responsible. His great virtues partly 
became his defects. His constant tours, more especially in the 
rural areas, led to a lesser degree of time and interest being 
given to the normal work of administration, and his anxiety to 
deal with problems on the spot and with spc'ed led sometimes to 

his bj^Dassing normal administrative procedures This 

has been the broad background of the Punjab during the past year 
and no government there has had an easy time. The people 
are virile and hard working and full of vitality, the peasantry 
are tough, capable and resourceful, the city people are also full 
of initiative. Some of the best engineers and mechanics come 
from the Punjab. The very vitality of the peoj»lc si>ills over 
sometimes into conflict and there is a tendency to create fac- 
tions, which is reflected in the political life of the Punjab.” 

The committee finally said that ‘"it is for the Congress Party 
in the Legislature to indicate in the normal way whether they 
have confidence in him as Chief Minister or not. ’’Subsequently 
on many occasions the Congress Party, which is in a great 
majority in the Legislature, expressed their confidence in their 
Chief Minister. 

The memorandum presented to the President this year, con- 
taining various charges against the Chief Minister, repeated some 
of the old charges which had been brought in 1968. There were 
further charges added on to these. A copy of this memorandum, 
as 1 have stated above, was sent to the Punjab Government and 
they replied to it at some length. I deeply regret that there has 
been delay in my dealing with this matter. This was partly due 
to the heavy work that I had to face in Parliament and other- 
wise as Prime, Minister. Also to some extent by other develop- 
ments, among them being the judgement of the Sup^me Court 
in a case in appeal. This case was originally based on a petition 
filed by Dr. Partap Singh, a surgeon, under Article 226 of the 
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Constitution against the State of the Punjab. The High Court 
of the Punjab dismissed the petition and Dr. Pariap Singh there- 
upon came in appeal to the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court, 
by a majority of three to two judges, allowed the appeal. This 
majority judgement of the Supremo Court is thus the judgement 
of the Court and has necessarily to be acted upon and is binding 
on the parties to the case and, insofar as the law declared by the 
Supreme Court is concerned, is binding on all courts within the 
territory of India. 

The question arises as to how far the decisions of the Supreme 
Court on questions of fact are equally binding on persons who are 
not parties in the case. The general principle in regard to de- 
cisions of a Court on a question of fact has been well recognised 
as binding only on the parties to the case. It is clear, therefore, 
that any person who is not a party to a case cannot be said to be 
bound hv any decision in regard to fact. 

When this case was originally filed in the High Court of the 
Punjab, the Chief Minister, Sardar Partap Singh Kairon, was not 
impleaded. Later an application was made by the petitioner 
Dr. Partap Singh for impleading Sardar Partap Singh Kairon 
on the following grounds : 

“For the fair and impartial trial of the petition it is necessary 
that the personal affidavits of the persons concerned should be 
in this High Court and until and unless the person concerned is 
party to the petition he is not under an}^ legal obligation to put 
in a statement.'* 

The High Court dismissed the petition on the ground that 
Sardar Partap Singh Kairon was not a necessary party and that 
no relief had been claimed against him. A Letters Patent appeal 
against this order was dismissed by a Bench of the High Court 
and, in consequence, Sardar Partap Singh Kairon w^as not made 
a party to the wit petition. 

A question subsequently arose w'hether in the circumstances 
Sardar Partap Singh Kairon should file an affidavit or otherwise 
give any evidence in this case. He was advised by eminent 
counsel against it. Sardar Partap Singh Kairon was thus not 
a party to the writ petitioiueither in the High Court or in the Sup- 
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reme Coiurt. As stated above» it is a well recognised principle 
and practice that the decision of a court on a question of fact is 
binding only on the parties to the case. The judgment of the 
Supreme Court on questions of fact is thus binding only between 
the State and Dr. Partap Singh, the petitioner-appellant in the 
Supremo Court. 

The question then arises as to whether the Chief Minister 
is compelled to resign because of the adverse findings on some 
questions of fact by the Supreme Court. This involves an 
examination of the relationship between a Minister on the one 
hand and the Legislature and the Governor on the other. Under 
Article 164 of the Constitution, the Chief Minister and other 
Ministers are appointed by the Governor and they hold office 
during his pleasure. The Council of Ministers are collectively 
responsible to the Legislative Assembly of the State. Under 
the Law, the authority having |iOwer to make an a]»j)ointment 
sliall also have the power to su.s|)end or dismiss any person ap- 
pointed in exercise of that power. Thus, the Governor has the 
power to dismiss or 8Usj)end the Chief Minister. This power is 
however exercised by him only wliere the Legi.slature, to which 
the Ministers are collectively responsible, expressed their wish 
by means of a vote of no confidence or an adverse resolution. If 
the Governor exercised the power of dismissal against the wishes 
of the Legislature, there would be likelihood of a deadlock. 
Thus, ordinarily the proper forum for the determination of 
the question of unfitness of a Chief Minister is the legislature. 
In a Federal constitution the State I^eglslature is supreme within 
its own sphere. When acting within the limits prescribed by the 
Constitution, the powers of the State Legislature are large and 
of the same nature as those of Parliament. 

The act, the propriety of which is in question, was done by 
the Minister in the discharge of his duties. The Ministers are 
collectively responsible to the Legislatu^. Therefore the matter 
was one which concerned the Legislature and could properly 
be examined, discussed and adjudged in the Ass^bly. As a 
rule, therefore, the question of removing a Ministto would not 
arise unless the Legislature expressed its wish by a majority vote 
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in the manner suggested above. The public interest would be 
the principal consideration to be borne in mind by the Governor, 
as well as the consequences of the action ho might have to take. 

Another question arises, as to whether the Central Govern- 
ment can give any directions to the Governor requiring him to 
dismiss the Chief Minister concerned. Normally, under pro- 
vincial autonomy, the Central Government, or even Parliament 
are not entitled to interfere in a matter which is the prerogative 
of the State Legislature. How far does a proclamation of emer- 
gency give special power or authority to the Central Government 
in such a matter ? Article 353 of the Constitution deals with the 
proclamation of emergency. This Article could only be exer- 
cised as an emergency measure in a situation arising out of the 
emergency and only in relation to that situation. The Article 
does not give [)owcr to the Union to give directions to the State 
to dismiss the Chief Minister. It thus appears clear that the 
Union Government has no po^ver or authority to issue such 
directions to the State Government. 

There is another aspect of this question which is not legal 
or const it ut ional : Would it be desirable in certain circumstances 
for private and personal advice to be given to the Chief Minister 
to resign ? In the circumstances that prevail in India there 
is little doubt that if I, as Prime Minister or in any other capacity, 
advised the Chief Minister to resign, he would abide by my 
advice. I have given careful thought to this matter and am 
clearly of ojunion that I should not give any aiich advice in 
this particular case. 

An even more important consideration to keep before me is 
the public effect of such advice. For me, as for others, public 
interest must be the dominant consideration. The Punjab is a 
border province especially affected by developments with our 
neighbour countries. While this has been so ever since Inde- 
pendence, it is very much more so since the emergency that has 
arisen because of the Chinese invasion. The conditions in the 
Punjab are therefore of very special importance and nothing 
should be done which adversely affects the situation there and 
weakens India’s position in this emergency. Fortunately tbe 
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Punjab, under Sardar Partap Singh Kairon*s leadership, has played 
a very important part in this emergency and has provided 
both men and resources in a very considerable degree. Any step 
taken which might disturb this atmosphere in the Punjab and 
weaken the administration would be most unfortunate and harm- 
ful. It is generally recognised that in recent years the Punjab 
has made considerable progress in industry and agriculture and 
production and per capita income have gone up considerably. 
Even the law and order .situation in the Punjab has improved 
recently and compares favourably w ith that in the other States of 
India. It is thus a progressive and dynamic State which is 
making rapid advances in many fields. The old conflicts, 
chiefly based on communal coiLsiderations or languages, are not 
in evidence there now although some elements in the Punjab 
w'ould like to encourage such conflicts. Any change in the leader- 
ship in the Punjab might well result in producing confusion ami 
putting a .stop to the great progress that Punjab is making, and 
encouraging fissi parous and communal elements to gain more 
prominence. Sardar Partap Singh Kairou has-been largely 
identified with this progress in many directions and, more es- 
pecially, with the .step.s taken to meet the emergency. He is a 
popular figure in the Punjab both in the civil and army circles, 
and to remove him w ould greatly disturb the jK'oplc in the Punjab 
as a whole. 

For these reasons, I tliink it w'ould have been and would be a 
very wrong thing for me to advi.se him to resign. The public 
interest would no doubt suffer if any such development took 
place. Thus, both because of legal and constitutional reasons as 
well as those of public interest, I am clear in my mind that I 
should not give this advice. 

I shall npw deal with the memorandum presented to the 
President by a deputation led by some leaders of the Opposition 
parties in the Punjab Assembly. This memoranduin contained 
a number of charges against the Chief Minister. I should like 
to make it clear that these charges have nothing to do with the 
appeal that came up before the Supreme Court. They are in 
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no way related to that appeal and have thus to be considered 
entirely separately. 

All these charges were sent by me to the Punjab Govern- 
ment and they have been good enough to supply me with full 
explanations and comments on all these charges. Most of these 
charges are denied. In regard to others, explanations have 
been given and further facts and papers supplied. I have looked 
through this additional information and papers. I have not 
(lone so as carefully as I would have liked to. I felt it was not 
necessary in view of the recommendation I propose to make to 
the President to have an inquiry made into these charges by a 
high authority. Many of these charges have been repeated year 
after year and it is desirable that a final determination should be 
made in regard to them. It is our duty, from the point of view 
of maintaining high standards and conventions in public life and 
administration, to give full consideration to any serious charges 
that might be made. It is at the same time our duty to protect 
persons in high and responsible positions from harassment and 
unfair charges. It is unfortunately true that all kinds of charges 
arc made against public men without much substance in them. 
As Lord Denning in a recent enquiry in the United Kingdom 
said, public men have become more vulnerable since scandalous 
information is a marketable commodity which has buyers. By 
sheer repetition of a charge which may have no real foundation, 
it is hoped that some impression will be created of the truth 
of that charge. Normally, only charges which have some prwia 
facie substance in them should be subjected to a regular inquiry. 
In the present case, I am not in a position to say that these charges 
have prima facie any substance in them. Nevertheless, since 
they have been made to our President and they have been 
repeated often in the Press and platform, I think an inquiry is 
desirable. 

Such an inquiry should be made bv a high authority under 
the Commissions of Inquiry Act of 1952. Within the terms of 
that Act, the inquiring authority will have full freedom to lay 
down its own procedure. This Act states that the inquiry 
may be either public or private and in camera. I think th^ 
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it will be desirable to have a private inquiry. Any public in- 
quiry of this type is likely to create public excitement which is 
not desirable and which interferes to some extent with the 
atmosphere in which such an inquiry should be conducted. 

In a recent inqiiiry held by Lord Denning in England, in 
a matter which had attained some notoriety, it was decided 
that that inquiry should be in private. That inquiry was chiefly 
concerned with the national interest and national security and 
in regard to the conduct of Ministers and the Prime Minister's 
responsibility for his team and also his own regarding what is 
called the Profumo Affair. No Mini.stcr in the British Govern- 
ment wa.s asked to step down during the inquiry. liord Denning 
declined to di\mlge the names of allegedly involved Ministers on 
the ground that “iieople w^ere better off for not know ing what 
was not true." It was found that there were evident failures in 
security. Nevertheless, the Home Secretary, the Ministf^r con- 
cerned, did not resign, nor was any security officer asked to 
resign or was suspended during the inquiry. It was held by 
Lord Denning that certain responsibility attached to Prime 
Minister Macmillan but that no blame could bi^^aseribed to him. 
Lord Denning's approach ai)pears to have been tliat the entire 
complex of matters concerning the storm that had arisen had 
to be taken into account and while the truth about the Prime 
Minister or other Ministers had all to be considered, it was more 
important that the su.spicion about British security had to be 
cleared in the national interest. 

Although the inquiry which I,iord Denning conducted was 
of an entirely different character, it is u.seful I think to bear that 
in mind in any inquiry w'hich wc may have concerning Mini.sters 
or other high functionaries. The public interest has to be the 
guiding factor. 

It would be undesirable, I think, in the inquiry that is being 
suggested by me, that the Chief Minister of the Punjab, Sardar 
Partap Singh Kairon, should bo asked to resign in the course 
of this inquiry. That w^juld imply that prima facie there was 
some truth in the charges made. I do not think we can proceed 
on that basis. Also, his resignation would not, I think, bo in 
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the public interest and might well create a situation which would 
be against the public interest, as I have stated earlier in this 
note. There is no reason to believe that his continuance as 
Chief Minister during the course of the inquiry will affect the 
inquiry itself. 

The inquiry should be limited to the charges made in the 
memorandum presented to the President on July 13, 1963. Some 
of the charges made are vague and some others appear to be re- 
])etitions. The exact issues to be inquired into should therefore 
be cleared up on the basis of these charges before the inquiry 
begins. Also, it would be necessary for those who make the 
charges to make themselves fully responsible for ihem. Indeed, 
in their memorandum, they them.selves state that “the depu- 
tationists wish to submit that they are sponsoring the charges 
with a public sense of responsibility and gravity and hold them- 
selves responsible for the veracity of the same.” This should 
be made clear in regard to each of the charges to be inquired 
into. 

I would, therefore, respectfully recommend to the President 
to have nr inquiry made by a high authority into the charges 
made against the Chief Minister of the Punjab. Sardar Partap 
Singh Kairon, as detailed in the memorandum j)resented to him 
on the 13th July, 1963. The inquiry may be made under the 
Commissions of Inquiry Act. 1952, as a private inquiry, and the 
inquiring authority v ill have power to fix his own procedure 
and may summon such witnesses as it may consider necessary, 
and allow counsel to appear. 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
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Santanam Report 

Thv Santanam Committee made the following recommen- 
dations in resiKJCt of charges of corruption against politicians: 

Tiiere is a large eopsensus of opinion that a new tradition 
of integrity can be established only if the example is set by those 
who have the ultimate responsibility for the governanec of India, 
namely, the Ministers of the Central and State Governments. In 
the interest of the future of public life, the following steps should 
be taken : 

(/) A code of conduct for Ministers including the provisions 
suggested for public servants relating to acquisition of property, 
acceptance of gifts and disclosure of assets and liabilities should 
be drawn up. This code of conduct should be placed before 
Parliament and State Legislatures. The Priaj.e Minister and 
Chief Ministers should consider themselves resimnsible for 
enforcing the c6do of conduct. 

(a) Specific allegation of corruption on the part of a Minister 
at the Centre or a State should be promptly investigated by an 
agency wliose findings will command rcs|)ect. If a f(»rmal 
allegation is made by any 10 members of Parliament or a 
Legislature in writing addressed to the Prime Minister or C’hief 
Minister, through the Speakers and Chairmen, the Prime 
Minister or Chief Minister should consider himself obliged, by 
convention, to refer the allegations for immediate investigation 
by a Committee as has been suggested hereinafter. 

This would bo in addition to the responsibilities of the Prime 
Minister and Chief Ministers of States to take note of allegations 
made in the Press or which otherwise come to th(4r notice. In 
respect of such allegations also the Prime Minister and the Chief 
Ministers should be free to refer the matter to the Committee refer- 
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red to above. In all other cases the Ministers against whom the 
allegations are made should, as a rule, institute legal proceedings 
by filing a complaint for criminal defamation and the Ministers 
concerned should be given legitimate assistance by the Govern- 
ment of which they are Ministers. 

In eases where the Ministers are unwilling, the Prime Minister 
or the Chief Ministers of States, as the case may be, should consi- 
der themselves, obliged by convention, unless there is irrefutable 
proof of integrity of the Minister concerned, to advise the Presi- 
dent or thcGovernor, as the case may be, to ^^'ithdraw his pleasure, 
which would mean the Minister will have to go out of office, 
unless he himself resigns. 

The Central Vigilance Comini.ssion should not deal with com- 
plaints against the Ministers nor would it be desirable to establish 
any permanent tribunal . Tlie i)ro|)cr course would be for the Presi- 
dent io constitute, on the advice of tlu^ Prime Mini.ster, a‘‘National 
Panel”. Whenever allegations against a Minister require to be 
inquired into an ad Jioc. eomniittee should be selected out of this 
national j)anel by the President. The Committee may consist of 
three persoovs one of whom at least should have held or should he 
holding a high judicial oil'.ee. It should be the duty of the Com- 
mittee to ascertain whether there is a jnima facie case. The Com- 
mittee should have the power to direct the Central Bureau of 
Investigation, in suitable eases, to investigate and report. If the 
Committee wishes to make any impiiries otherwise tl;an through 
the Central Bureau of Inve.stigation, it .should be given all the 
necessary facilities and assistance ineluding free access to all docu- 
ments, files, etc., without being hampered by any claim of pri- 
vilege . On the complet ion of the inquiries either through the Cen- 
tral Bureau of Investigation or otherwise the Committee should 
consider the available material and advise as to further action, if 
any, that may be necessary. It may advise that a regular ease be 
registered for investigation with a view to prosecute the Minister 
concerned or a commission of incpiirv under the Coramiosions of 
Inquiry Act, 1952 be ai)pointed. Il ilie Committee makes such 
a recommendation the Minister should resign as a matter of con- 
vention and should remain out ol office till the- completion of the 
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proceedings. If the Minister is found guilty of the allegation or 
is found to have been corrupt he should be dismissed and should 
also become ineligible for becoming a Minister or for holding any 
elective office. The necessary legal instruments for giving effect 
to this provision should be brought into existence. Until such 
time as the necessary legislation is made, there should be a con- 
vention which would give effect to this provision. As publicity 
would be an effective instrument there should be a convention 
that the findings of the Committee would be placed before 
Parliament or State .Legislatures. Suitable legal provisions 
should be made to afford protection from procecding.s for 
defamation in regard to the proceedings and the findings of the 
Committee. 

The integrity of Members of Parliament and of the Legis- 
latures in the States will bo a great factor in creating a favourable 
social climate against corruption. It has been talked about that 
some Members use their good offices to obtain permits, licences, 
and ea.sier acce.ss to Ministers and officials for industrialists and 
businessmen. In the case of legislators who arc in the employment 
of private undertakings for legitimate work, it js desirable that 
such legislators should declare the fact of such employment so that 
it may be open and known. Such legislators should not approach 
Ministers or officials in connection u ith the work of the employers 
and also should not participate in the discussion or voting on 
demands or proposals in which the undertakings or firms are inter- 
ested. Other legislators, who are not such bona fide employees, 
should on no account undertake, for any valuable consideration 
or other personal advantage, to promote the interests of or obtain 
favours for any private party either in the legislature or with Go- 
vernment. It is desirable that a code of conduct for legislators 
embodying these and the other principles should be framed by a 
Si)ecial Committee of the Parliament and Legislatures nominated 
by the Speakers and Chairmen. Tlie code should be formally 
approved by resolutions of Parliament and the respective Legis- 
latures and any infringement of the code should be treated as a 
breach of privilege to be inquired into by the Committee of Privi- 
leges. If a breach is established, action, including termination of 
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monibership, may be taken. Necessary sanctions for enforcing 
the code of conduct should also be brought into existence. 

The conduct of political parties should be regulated by strict 
principles in relation to collection of funds for electioneering. A 
total ban on all donations by incorporated bodies to political 
parties and for political purposes will clear the atmosphere. All 
political parties should keep a proper account of their receipts 
and expenditure and should publish annual audited statement of 
such accounts giving details of all individual receipts. Failure 
to do this should debar a political party from recognition by the 
Election Coinmis.sion, the postal authorities and banks. Those 
who receive donations for political purposes should have to 
account for them in their own audit account and include them 
in their total income for purpose-s of income-tax. 

Conti ai and State Governments should make it a point to 
scrutinise carefull}" all complaints and allegations appearing in 
responsible ncwsjiapers and investigate them thoroughly. Editors 
and reporters should be encouraged under a pledge of secrecy to 
communicate to the Chief Vigilance OfHcers or the Central Vigi- 
lance Commission about suspected corrupt practices and all such 
reports should be promptly inquired into. The Press should be 
informed of the result. 

Drastic action should be taken against irresponsible news- 
papers which make reckless allegations. It should be the invari- 
able practice to prosecute such newspapers unless they can estab- 
lish the truth of their allegations. It should not be left to indi- 
vidual officers or Ministers to take such action and, for this pur- 
pose, the existing law and procedure must be reviewed. 

Voluntary public organisations willing to assist Government 
in combating corruption should be invited to co-operate with the 
Government in the fight against corruption. The reports 
from organisations .should be protected and treated as 
confidential unless the organisations concerned agree to their 
publication. 

The responsible lieads of the Panchayat Raj institutions, 
namely, the sarpanches, the chairmen and pre.sidcnts of the pan- 
obayat s^mitis and zila parishads .should eiUiskicr it a part ol 
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their duties to report to Government all oases in which corrupt 
practices are suspected. The enthusiasm of these persons can be 
maintained only if their reports are given prompt and serious consi- 
deration, and they are informed of the results of investigations 
based on such reports. 

It is desirable to create a situation in which those ofliciuls who 
have been found guilty of corruption feel not only that they have 
lost their jobs but also feel socially degraded. 

A similar mobilisation of public opinion against persons who 
corrupt the officials or eyade taxes, or indulge in other anti-social 
practices is necessary. Ministers and high officials should take 
particular care to avoid anj^ situation which is likely to create 
the impression that such persons enjoy their confidence, support 
or patronage. 

It should be one of the important functions of the Central 
Vigilance Commis.sion to explore all possible inothods of mobilising 
public opinion against corruption in public life and public 
services. It should become the fearless eham[)ion of int(‘grity 
and fair dealing. 

Our general recommendations relating to eoikduct rules, dis- 
ciplinary rules, preventive measures and procedural matters re- 
lating to contracts, purchases, etc., will apply to the Ministry of 
Defence and its establishments except in so far as other ]>rovisions 
have been made in the Army, Navy and Air Force Acts. 

The Chief Justice of India in consultation with the Chief 
Ju-stiecs of the High Courts should arrange fora tliorough inquiry 
into the incidence of corruption among the judiciary, and evolve, 
in consultation with the Central and State Governments, proper 
measures to prevent and eliminate it. Perhaps the setting up of 
vigilance organisations under the direct control of the Chief Justice 
of every High Court co-ordinated by a Ccmtral Vigilance Officer 
under the Chief Justice of India may prove to be an appropriate 
method. 

The University Grants Coniinis.sion and the Inter-University 
Board should take immediate steps to institute an inquiry into the 
malpractices that may be prevailing in the iinivcrHiticS and evolve 
measures to fight them. 



An import&nt condition of assistance given to non-official 
organisations should be that these bodies are free from any corrupt 
practices, and measures, including audit, should be devised to 
enforce this condition. 



APPENDIX FIVE 


Orissa Enquiry 

The Speaker of the Lok Sabha, Mr. Hukam Singh, permitted 
on March 3, 1965, a P.S.P. member, Mr. H. V. Kamath, to lay 
on the table of the House the following documents purimrted to 
be the findings of the Cabinet Sub-Committee into charges of 
corruption against some Orissa politicians an<l a summary of the 
report of the Central Bureau of Investigation on some of the 
charges : 

The Sub-Committee ha.s held several meetings to consider in 
detail such of the allegations against the fonnor and present 
Chief Ministers of Orissa in regard to which the tVnitral Bureau 
of Investigation have submitted their Report on the basis of 
records obtained by them from the State Governjjient and with- 
out taking recourse to open inquiry. On the basis of the 
material made available to the Bureau, questionnaires were 
drawn up and sent to Sarva.shri B. Patnaik and B. Mitra; the 
Sub-Committee have taken into consideration the replies 
furnished by them. The Sub-Committee have also discu.s.sed 
the matter personally with Shri Patnaik. 

The Sub-Committee have studied the various allegations 
relating to the conduct of Shri Biju Patnaik and Shri Biren 
Mitra relating to the period during which they wore the Chief 
Minister and Deputy Chief Mini.ster re.spcctively of the State 
of Orissa (from 23rd June, 1961 to 2ud October, 1963) and all the 
evidence and materials connected with them. The allegations 
are briefly summarised below and the conclusions of the Sub- 
committee are also given in respect of such allegations. 

The allegation is that, shortly after they assumed office, 
they had a circular issued by the Finance Dejmrtment of tlie State 
Qovernmeiii on the 17th November, 1961, directing the Depart- 
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ments of the State Government to purchase vehicles, stores and 
other materials only through local dealers within the State and 
that this was done in order to benefit concerns in which they and 
their relations had personal interest. 

Having regard to the explanations given by Shri Patnaik 
and the representatives of the Orissa Government and the fact 
that orders were also in fact placed on dealers other than Orissa 
Agents, of which Shri Mitra’s wife was the sole proprietor, the 
Sub-Committee find it difficult to conclude that this circular w’as 
issued only for the purpose of benefiting concerns in w hich they 
or their relations had personal interest. It is a fact that at the 
relevant time sales tax payable by Orissa dealers m Orissa was 
much higher than the sales tax paid by inter-State trade and by 
outside dealers and a properly worded circular designed to 
ecpiate the position of Orissa dealers with dealers from outside 
would not have been improper. But the Sub-Committee feel 
that the circular was not properly w'orded and as was pointed out 
by responsible officers of the Government at tliat time it was 
liable to be misunderstood that unlimited price preference could 
be given to local dealers. The Sub-Committee, however, find 
that in the actual working of the circular outside dealers wTre 
precluded from securing orders wdiich might have given the State 
better iirices. The Sub-Committee also find that resulted in 
preference being shown to Oris.sa Agents, a firm owned by the 
wufe of the then Deputy Chief Minister, in a number of cases. 
The circular may therefore be described as improi)er, unwise 
and indiscreet. 

The allegation is that, during the }>eriod in question, Orissa 
Agents made large supplies of various items to the State Govern- 
ment, most of such purchases having been made by the State 
Government through irregular procedures and at unduly high 
rates, and this was done notwithstanding the fact that this 
concern belonged to the wdfe of Shri Mitra. 

It is admitted that various orders for G.I. pipes w’ere placed 
with Orissa Agents by different departments of the Government 
during the period w'hen Shri Patnaik was the Chief Minister. 
Some of tl>ese orders were placed on inquiry tenders and some 
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without tenders. Others were placed after calling for tenders. 
But irrespective of whether these goods could have purchased 

at lower rates than those charged by Orissa Agents, having 
regard to the fact that the recipient of the orders in each case 
was a firm of the wife of the Deputy Chief Minister, the Snb-Com- 
mittee find that the placing of orders without tenders or even 
on inquiry tenders was irregular and improper and should not 
have been done. The Sub-Committee feel that as the Orissa 
Government was dealing with a firm owned by the Deputy Chief 
Minister's wife a higher standard of scrutiny and examination 
was called for. It has, however, not been j)roved that Mr. 
Patnaik has received any personal benefit by these orders. 

The allegation is that Shri Patnaik was responsible for the 
appointment of one Shri Srinivasa n as Cliief Engincer-rwm- 
Administrator of the Paradeep Port Project througli irregular 
procedures and on unjustifiably favourable terms and, further, 
that tliis was relatable to the fact that immediately on such 
appointment Shri Srinivasan made certain unnecessary purclia-ses 
on excessive price and other term.s only to benefit concerns in 
which Shri Patnaik was interested. — 

It is a fact that Sliri Srinivasan was aj)pointed on terms 
which apixjar to the Committee rather favourable. Within a 
few days of his appointment, he recommended the placing of a 
large order on Kalinga Industries for tubular truases and these 
orders were in fact later jdaced under the direct a])provaI of 
Shri Patnaik. The Sub-Committee are not satisfied that those 
orders were (lictate<l by urgency as claimed. The Sub-Coinniittec 
arc also sati.sfied that necessary precautions were not taken and 
proiwr scrutiny not made, as w'erc retpured when dealing with 
a concern with which the Chief Minister was so closely associ- 
ated, whether or not the prices given to Kalinga Industries 
were liigher or not than could have been obtained by proper 
tenders. 

The allegation relates to similar purchases, of the same 
material (tubular trusses), from the same concern by various 
departments of the State Government during the period under 
question. 
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The only factor distinguishing these purchases from the par- 
ticular purchase mentioned earlier was that in these cases 
the purchase orders were not passed by Shri Patnaik himself. 
The Sub-Committee, however, consider that this fact docs not 
make an essential difference as the purchases were broadly of the 
same pattern. The Sub-Committee held Shri Patnaik no less 
responsible for the impropriety involved in these purchases. 

The allegation is in regard to 90.63 acres of land belonging 
to the State Government which had been continuing in illegal 
possession, since 1946-47, of concerns in wliich Shri Patnaik and 
his family were interested. 

On the 18th August, 1960, the State Governme^'t had sanc- 
tioned the lease of this land to that concern at the rate of Rs. 
400/- per acre. That concern took no further action by way of 
an aptieal or representation till 20th August. 1961, i.e., for a 
periotl of over one whole year, but made such a representation 
within two montlis of Shri Patnaik’s assuming office. There- 
upon, the rate fixed earlier was reduced from Rs. 400/- to Rs. 
100/-, This downward revision of the rate after the orders had 
been passed is in the opinion of the Sub-Committee oi3en to 
question. As the beneficiary was a concern in wliich Shri 
Patnaik's family was interested, it was also altogethei improper. 
The actual orders of revision were passed by th^ Revenue 
Department of the State Government with the approval of Shri 
Patnaik himself as Finance Minister and he must therefore bear 
responsibility for this irnproprietj’. 

The Sub-Committee have also looked into the circumstances 
concerning tlu* following three allegations and, on the materials 
available, find as follows : 

(fi) The allegation is in regard to a notification issued by the 
State Government on the 31st August, 1963, exempting pajnnent 
of stamp duty amounting to Rs. 97,000/- in connection with a 
loan of Ra. 97 lakhs taken from the Ii histrial Finance Corpora- 
tion of India by a concern in which Shri Patnaik and his family 
were interested. 

Further investigation has revealed that there was an existing 
agreement which was arrived at prior to Shri Patnaik becoming 
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the Chief Minister that the stamp duty in this case should be 
borne by the State. The charge therefore fails. 

(h) The allegation relates to the transsfor of the Low Shaft 
Furnace at Barbil to the Industrial Development Corporation 
of the State Government with effect from the 1st April, 1963. 

It is admitted that this plant belonged to a concern in which 
Shri Patnaik and his family were interested, and that the ini- 
tiative for the transfer was taken by Shri Patnaik after he as.su- 
med office and that the transfer was completed while ho was in 
office. It is also admitted that Shri Patnaik took personal in- 
terest in having the arrangements completed and the terms of 
transfer settled. On the material available, however, while 
different views can be expressed as to the manner in which the 
valuation was done or the terms settled as compared to other 
ways in which all this could have been done, in view of the 
particular terms of the transaction and the profits the project 
appears to have made so far since the transfer, the Sub -Committee 
do not find any reason to hold that undue loss to public funds 
was caused or any undue gain to Shri Patnaik or to the concern 
in which Shri Patnaik is interested. ^ 

tc) A number of allegations relate to certain mines that had 
been worked* since 1952 by concerns in which Shri Patnaik and 
•his family have been intere.sted, non-payment of royalty by 
those concerns, and a compromise in court on the 28th Novem- 
ber, 1961, between those concerns and the State Government 
in litigation relating to those royalty payments. 

The Sub-Committee find that the mines in question were 
being worked by those concerns for about nine years before 
Shri Patnaik assumed office, and that, long before he assumed 
office, the alleged arrears of royalty had started accumulating. 
It is also found that such alleged arrears of royalty had accumu- 
lated against various other mine-owners also in the State of Orissa 
due to a prolonged dispute between the mining interests and 
the State Government in regard to the mode of calculation of 
royalty. In other words, the acquisition of mining interests by 
these concerns and dispute between them and the State Govern- 
ment in regard to royalty related to a period well before Shri 
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Patnaik had assumed office. As regards the compromise in 
court after Shri Patnaik had assumed office, the Sub-Committee 
notice that the terms of the compromise were in effect provi- 
sional and evidently without prejudice to either party. In 
the total circumstances, therefore, the Sub-Committee do not 
find any impropriety involved in the matters relating to these 
mining interests of Shri Patnaik s family which could be traced 
to exercise of Government authority after he had assumed office. 

There were some other allegations in the memorandum 
but in view of the findings on the above charges which are com- 
paratively more serious and also in view of the fact that not 
enough materials were available to deal with them, the Sub- 
Committee have not dealt with those charges. 

The Sub-Committee feel that it is necessary to record, in all 
fairness tlmt their examination of the materials available did 
not reveal that, in various transactions in which Shri Patnaik 
was concerned, lie had personally derived anj" pecuniary benefits. 

However, the Sub-Committee felt, in the course of its examina- 
tion of the material, that the manner in which Shri Patnaik and 
Shri Mitra. directly or otherwu'se, conducted Government tran- 
sactions in which were also involved the interests of private 
coneenis owned or controlled by them or by their relations, 
was definitely not in keeping with the normal standards of 
public conduct. The Sub-Committee desire to record their 
profound concern at the picture, emerging as a whole from the 
series of such individual transactions in many fields of activity 
of the State Government, of improper use of authority by leaders 
of the Government. 

On the specific point whether a Commission of Inquiry needs 
to bo set up to inquire into the facts of the transactions referred 
to in the allegatioas against Shri Patnaik and Shri Mitra, the 
Sub-Committee consider that such a step is not necessary, in 
view of the scope of the examination it has been able to make 
and the findings based thereon (recognised above). 

In respect of the allegations against other Ministers of Orissa, 
the Sub-Committee have not had the opportunity yet to make 
an examination. 
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The Sub-Committee also considered the allegations against 
the Chief Minister of Bihar and the materials gathered thereon, 
including the comments of the Chief Minister, and arrived at the 
conclusion generally that there was little in the allegations, of 
any significance, that required further action to be contemplated 
at the Centre. In regard to allegations involving matters of 
Education, however, the Sub-Committee agreed that the Minister 
of Education might consider if any furtlier examination by the 
Sub'Committee would be useful. 

C. B. I. FINDINGS 

Allegation No. 1 : 

State Finance Department circular of 17-11-1961 directing 
Government departments to purchase vehicles, stores and other 
materials only through local dealers within the State was issued 
in order to benefit concerns in which Ministers and their relations 
had personal interest. 

Material brought out by a scrutiny of the files made availalle 

Under Rule 16 of the Stores Purchase Rules published in the 
Slate Commerce Department Notification of 30th Sept. 1958, 
price preference upto 15% was granted to products of cottage 
industries established within the State. 

On 31-8-1961 the State Government laid down a price pre- 
ference ranging from 10 to 15*5^, inclusive of sales-lax, for certain 
categories of products such as cast iron wares, finislied wood 
products, textiles, stationery etc. raanufacttircd by small indus- 
tries registered as si 'ill with the Director of Indii.'^tries, Orissa. 
This price preference was to be admissible not only ivhcn manu- 
facturing units themselves tendered for supply of goods to the 
Government but also when their authorised agents or distri- 
butors did so. However, the preference was limited to articles 
manufactured within the State. 

On 27-10-1961 the Secretary, State Finance Department, in 
a note to the Chief Mnister pointed out that the placement of 
an order for vehicles by the Transport DepaHment, with an 
outside dealer w^ould entail substantial loss of State sales-tax 
and suggested the issue of orders laying down that the purchase 
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of vehicles, stores and other materials by Government Depart- 
ments and organisations in which Government had financial 
interest, should be made only through local dealers. Shri Pat- 
naik agreed on 8-11-1961 and the circular under the heading 
‘Imposition of restrictions on purchase from outside the State’ 
was issued on 17-11-1961. The circular laid down that it was 
incorrect in principle for any Government Department or Govern- 
ment controlled organisation to try to save payment of the Sales 
Tax by making direct purchases from outside the State as it 
upset calculations of receipts from Orissa Sales Tax. All pur- 
chases were, therefore, to be made only through local dealers and 
no attempt was to be made to avoid sales tax on any account. 
Any departure from this policy required prior concurrence of the 
Finance Department and failure to do so made the officer con- 
cerned personally liable for loss of consequential State sales tax. 
The Chief Secretary on 11-12-1961 and on subsequent oc- 
casions brought to the notice of the Chief Minister that the cir- 
cular made a complete departure from the basic principle of 
purchases at competitive rates. He also pointed out that the 
suggestion to delegate powers to the F. A-s attached to the De- 
partments would be an absurdity as the price preference was 
limitless and F.A-s could not, under the terms of the circular, 
accept supplies except through local dealers where tliey were 
available. The Chief Minister, however, during discussion with 
the Finance Secretary and other officials was of the view that 
the circular should not be cancelled. Even in February *62 when 
reprcBentations were received from Bharat Chamber of Commerce 
and Bengal Chamber of Commerce, against the purchase policy 
of Orissa Government, these were filed under the orders of the 
Chief Minister. 

After further notings and discussions between the Cliief 
Secretary and the Chief Minister, an amended circular ivas 
issued on 4-5-1062, which while la 3 nng down that wide publicity 
for requirements of Government should be made both within and 
outside the State, further required that the price preference 
in respect of products of small scale industries would continue ; 
if after considering the monetary value of the cost of transpo^rt, 
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local or inter-State sales tax and other incidental charges, the 
prices quoted by local manufacturers or dealers were compctitivei 
preference should be given to such local manufacturers or dealers. 

a result of the circular of 17-11-1961 some of the Pur- 
chasing Departments did not even obtain quotations from out- 
side the State as they felt that they were bound to make purcha- 
ses from local dealers and agents irrespective of the price factor. 
The Chief Secretary, in his reply to the Director of Inspections, 
who, under the orders of the Auditor-General, conducted a special 
audit in respect of the purchases made by the State Government 
from ‘Orissa Agents’, stated that under this circular of 17-11-1901 
the Purchasing Departments though not precluded altogether 
from dealing with outside firms were nevertheless precluded in 
practice. 

“Orissa Agent.s’*, a sole proprictoryconcernof Mrs.Eswaramma 
Mitra, wife of Shri Bircn Mitra, who was Deputy Cliicf Minister 
in Shri Patnaik’s Ministry from 23-6-1001 and became Chief 
Minister from 2nd October, 1963, were authorised dealers in 
Orissa for products of Kaliiiga Tubes and Kalinga Industries 
Ltd., and after the issue of the above eircukr, also made an 
arrangement with M/s. Jcuison & Nicholson of Calcutta, under 
which they became representatives oflho Calcutta firm for 
making supplies of paints to Orissa and for securing iiaymeiits. 

Kalinga Tubes and Kalinga Industries were the only inanu- 
fncturer.s of G.I. pipes and tubular structures in Orissa State. 
Shri B. Patnaik, prior to a.ssumptioii of ofilcc was tlic Managing 
Director of Kalinga Tubes Ltd. ami his family have .sub.stantial 
interest in this concern. lie was also Chairman, Boaril of Direc- 
tors, Kalinga Industries. On assumption of oflicc as Chief 
Minister, his wife, Mrs. Gyan Patnaik, succeeded him as Cliairman, 
Kalinga Industries Ltd. and also became a Director of Kalinga 
Tul>es Ltd. Shri B. Patnaik and his family liave substantial 
financial interest in Kalinga Industries Ltd., also. 

9. The Tubular Structure Factory, which was t\stabli.shed 
in 1959 as part of Kalinga Indu.strica Ltd., was registered as a 
small scale industry with tlio Director of Industries, Orissa, in 
April, 1961. 
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10. After the issue of the circular of 17-11-1961 the purchases 
made by the State Government Departments from Kalinga 
Tubes, through Orissa Agents, incretused manifold and either 
no competitive quotations or tenders were invited or quotations 
other than those of ‘Orissa Agents’ were rejected on inadequate 
grounds. Similarly, the value of purchases of paints of Jenson 
& Nicholson by the Stale Government, through ‘Orissa Agents’, 
registered substantial increase. 

11. It has been noticed that in purchases uorth Rs. GO lakhs 
made through ‘Orissa Agents’, which have been analyzed, there 
was an over-payment by State. Government of over lls. 20 lakhs. 

Comm(,nls of Shri Patnaik 

12. Shri Patnaik has stated that when the price preference 
for f»rouUcts of cottage industries had been decided upon, a 
similar preference' for prodiict.s of small scale indu.stries had also 
been coiitem[)hite(l but tlic ((iiantum of such prcforcnco had 
not been finalised . Tli is was sub.scquent ly done on the recommen- 
dation of the Price Pr(‘ferenec (\uninittce and it vas only a 
coincidence that the orders were is.siied in Augu.st *61 after his 
assumption of oHiee. Such a price preference, ranging between 
10 to lo*);,, is also allowed by most other State Governments. 

13. Shri Patnaik has also stated that there w^s no question 
of avoiding ])ayinent of sales tax in Govt, purchase: t^rom outside 
the State and the rea:.ons for the issue of the circular of 17-11-61 
were. : 

(a) Outside dealers were not available for service after sales. 

{h) Under ])ressiire from Govt, the outside manufacturers or 
supi)lier.s became willing to open branches or agencies inside the 
State, and buihl workshops, training centres etc., opening up 
avenues of employment. 

(c) Later when the diflicultios were brought to the notice of 
the Chief Minister by certain Perehasing Departing. tits the 
circular was amended. 

14. In respect of the allegations that Govt, purchases 
were made at rates higher than the prevalent rates, through 
‘Oristm Agont.s’, Shri Patnaik has stated that he hail offered, to 
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Uio leader of the Opposition to investigate into these allegations 
and the latter had at first agreed but subsequently withdrew 
from it and on Shri Patnaik’s request a special audit into these 
transactions w^as made by the Auditor-General, whicJi course of 
action had been approved by the late Prime Minister of India. 

A naly^iis 

15. The main points for consideration are : 

(0 Whether this circular was issued with the object of 
encouraging industry and trade in Orissa State and of increasing 
the avenues of employment for local people as mentioned by Shri 
Patnaik, and whether these objectives could possibly be achieved 
by such an order and w^ero they actually achieved; or 

(ii) Whether the motive behind the issue of this order could 
be to give a special advantage and to cause large financial 
gains to a few concerns in which Shri B. Patnaik and Shri Bircii 
Mitra were interested and whctlicr such largo financial benefits 
were actually caused to those concerned ? 

16. In coming to conclusions on these issues the following 

points are relevant : ^ 

(а) There is no indication in the notings leading to the issue 
of the circulai'' or in the body of the circular itself that it was 
issued for encouraging industry in the State or for creating 
employment opportuiiitie.s or ensuring service after sales. 

(б) In this connection, it is of interc-st that tlie Director of 
Inspection, who conducted a special audit of the bu.sine.ss done 
by the State Government with 'Orissa Agents’, luwl ob.served in a 
letter to the Chief Secretary that while it w as one of the recogn- 
ised principles of State Policy to accord preferential treatment 
within certain limits to indigenous production, the circular dated 
17-11-61 laid emphasis not so much on indigenous industrial 
producers as on dealers or middlemen who wetw not likely to 
contribute to the production wealth of the Sta^c, at any rate 
directly and w'hose interposition in the normal coi^so would mean 
more cost of production or construction. These observations are 
IK'rtincnt, as the accent in the circular was only on local dealers 
and there was no reference to indigenous industry or local products. 
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(c) Both the notings and the circular itself definitely and 
clearly show that the object was to prevent loss of State sales 
tax. In fact, the Secretary, Finance Department’s suggestion 
for tile issue of such a circular was itself made in connection with 
an order for purchase of vehicles by the State Transport Depart- 
ment through an outside dealer, which vas likely to result in loss 
of State sJilcs tax. The los.s ol State sales tax could, however, 
liavc easily been prevented by stipulating that in any comparison 
of jiriccs the element of sale.s tax should not be taken into 
consideration. Such a provision in fact wa.s made in a subsequent 
circular. 

(d) It would have been obvious that the eirc ilar may result 
in juirchascs being made at higher than the market rates and 
the loss thus caused may be even more than the sales tax accruing 
to the States which in any case had also to be paid by the 
Purchasing Departments of the Government. 

(f) The ])reference ti» the product.s of eotlage indu?>lrics 
allowed under a javvious circular was limited to 15%. According 
to 8hri Pat naik himself t lie ])iiee ])reforcnce made applicable to 
tbe prodiu l s of small scale industries was also allowed after the 
matter ha<l been diseussed by the State Co-ordination Committee; 
ami in aeeordanec with the recommendations of a Committee 
wliich s|K*eially examined thi.s matter. Hero als'j the preference 
W'as limited to certain specified categories of goovK and varied 
between 10 to inclusive of sales tax. The circular of 

17-ll-Gl liowever, allowed unlimited ])riee preference and was 
applicable ovt^n to product.s of outside manufacturers provided 
these were oll’ored by local dealers. There was no consultation 
with the other Departments and even the Chief Secretary was 
not aware that such a circular was being issued. 

(/) For certain categories of articles, Kalinga Tubes and 
Kalinga Industries and ‘Orissa Agents’ were the only firms of 
manufacturers or producers or dealei in Orissa State. 

(o) Soon after the issue of the circular of 17-11-61 ‘Orissa 
Agents’, under an arrangement with M/s. Jenson & Nicholson, 
Calcutta, wvtc. autliorised to carry out negotiations for supjdies 
of paints to the State Govt, and to secure payments. It lias 
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been noticed that ‘Orissa Agents’ secured orders for these paints 
even when their rates were higher than those of others and their 
commission was increased by Jenson & Nicholson after the issue 
of this circular. 

(A) One of the immediate, inevitable and foroscf ablo con- 
sequences of the circular was the creation virtually of a nionoj)oly 
in fovonr of ‘Orissa Agents’ for the products of Kalinga 
Industries Ltd., Kalinga Tubes Ltd., for certain categories of 
goods, as outside tenderers became excluded while oven local 
competition was in ,cflFcct eliminated as ‘Orissa Agents’ alone 
wore the dealers for the products of the above two conc(.*rns in 
Orissa State. It has been noticed that in respect of purclui.ses of 
about 60 lakhs, as revealed in the records made available', the 
State Govorninent iiiiule excess payment of over Its. 20 lakhs 
to ‘Orissa Agents’, as dealers of Kalinga Tubes lAd., Kalinga 
IntliLstries Ltd., and M/s. Jenson & Nichol.'ion oi (.’alenttu. 

17. The above analy.sis will show that there is nothing 
to indicate that this circular led to the cstablishnuna t)f any 
new' industries in Oris.sa State or to an incn'usc in (‘in])lovnicnt ; 
nor is there anything in the available tiles to show tiiat tlii^ was 
]t.s purpose. On the other hand, the available material .-'liows 
that a few' cOtiecnis in which Shri B. Patnaik and Sbri Bircn 
Mitra have or had interosl.s made large linaneial gains. It is 
also clear that big lo.sscvS were caused to public funds ajid that 
ultimately the circular iteself had to be amended. 

A negation No. 3 

fcJhri Patnaik appointed Shri Srinivasan as Chief Engincer- 
cum-Administrator, Para^loep Port, although Shri Srinivasan 
know'.s iiotliing of Marine Engineering. He advanced Ro. 60 
lakhs to Shri Patnaik for supply of pre-fabricated structures 
to Paradeep Port Project. 

Material brought out by a scrutiny of the files niad^ available 

Shri A. Srinivasan, B. E. (Civil), M.I.E. (India), was promoted 
as Executive Engineer (PED) in Madras on lN2-i060 and in 
September 1954, before he went on dcinitatioii to Neyveli 
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Lignite Corpoation, was drawing Rs. 600/- per month plus D.A. 
Rs. 85/. 

2. He joined Ncyvcli Lignite Corporation as Administrative 

OflTicijr on 30-9-54 in the scale of pay 1000—100/2 1200. 

Designation was lat('r changed to General Superintendent, 
Lignite Investigation and pay scale was revised to 1600—100— 
1800 in February *57. In April *58 liis designation was again 
cliangcd to Dy. General Manager (Technical) in the same scale 
and in February *59 the scale was revised to Rs. 1800 — 100 — 2000. 
He retired in July 01 and was rc-cmploycd for a period of two 
years, on a salary of Rs. 2000/- per moirlli less pension equivalent 
of Rs. 448-29 nP— effective pay Rs. 1551.80 nl'. He resigned 
from Neyveli Lignite Corporation on one month’s notice with 
effect from 31-3-62. 

3. On 17-11-61 Shri Sivaraman, Chief Secretary, Orissa 
WTole to Shri Mani, Managing Director. Neyveli Lignite Cor- 
poration Ltd., requesting him to allow Shri A. Sriniva.san, then 
wr rking w ith the Lignite Cor]>oration to come over to Orissa. 
Shri Mani in his rei)ly dated 20th November ’61 to the Chief 
Secretary .'-fated that tlie Lignite Project was at a critical stage 
and it was therefore out of cpie.stion to s[)arc the services of 
Shri Srinixasan. Correspondence was t hereafter carried on by the 
Chief Seendary with Shri Srinivasan directly aiel at the latter’s 
request, a reference to the State Public Service Co»nmission and 
intimation to the Transport Secretary, G(»vcriiment of India 
regarding his proposed ajjpointment was also deferred. 

4. The pay scale originally fixed for the post of Chief Engi- 
neer-cww-Admini.strator, Paradeep Port, w ith the apjToval of the 
Council of Ministers on 5-10-61, was Rs. 2000—50—2250. As 
Shri Srinivasan wanted a salary of R.^. 2500/- with increments ex- 
elusive of pension and a free quarter, the pay scale was accordingly 
enhanced to Rs. 2500—50 — 2750 and was made exclusive of the 
pension which Shri Sriniva.san \va draw ing. A free house as 
requested by Shri Srinivasan was also providcil for. The State 
Finance Department w'as of the view that under the existing rules, 
the total emoluments inclusive of |>on.sioii, in the case of re-employ- 
mont of a rotifod Government servant should not normally ex^d 
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the last pay drawn by him or Rs. 3000/- whichever was lower, but 
an exception was made in the case of Shri A. Srinivasan. 

6. The State Finance Dopartinoiit when drawing up the 
terms of the 5-year contract for Shri A. Srinivasan also pointed 
out that under the rules Shri Srinivasan AVould be entitled to 
leave as admissible to temporary Government servants for the 
first three years of the contract. An exception was however 
made in Shri A. Srinivasan 's cas.^, under the orders of Shri 
B. Patnaik, Chief Minister and leave as admissible to £fcnnanent 
Government sei*vants was allowed to Shri Srinivasan. 

6. nic service records of Shri A. Srinivasan had not even 
been received in Orissa when the aj)pointment vas ai>provod 
by the Chief Minister Shri Patnaik. In tliis connection, it may 
be of interest to mention tliat Shri A. Srinivasiiii wliilc Avorking 
with the Neyvcli Corporation was involved in a case PK-37/r)i) 
of Madras Branch of the S[)ecial E.stiihlislunent for hav ing shown 
favours in the execution of eoiitract.s, to contractors who had 
been known to him when he was previously in charge of IJhavaiii 
Sagar Project in Madras State. After enquiries the case had 
been referred to the Ministry of Steel, Mines & ifucl, on M-IO-GO 
for such action as deemed lit, against Shri Srinivasan. 

The post df Chief Enginccr-ci/;a-Admini.strator, Paradeej) 
Port, in the scale of Ra. 2000 — 50 — 2250 had been created on 
5-10-01 . There is no indicatioiithat any reference was made to the 
State Public Service Comrais.sion to advertise this post. On the 
contrary in Xovemher *61 corre.sjK)ndencc was made with Shri A. 
Srinivasan directly and as desired by him the pay scale was subs- 
tantially rcvi.sed in May ’62. Even then a reference to the Pub- 
lic Service Commission w^as not made and this was done on 
30-7-62, wimn Shri A. Srinivasan had already taken over as Chief 
Engineor-c?iw- Administrator, Paradeep Port, on 16-7-62. In 
the rcfcrencsc to the Public Scjrvice Commission it Was stated that 
after taking into consideration the case of a number of persons and 
having fully satisfied tliemsel ves about the experience, ability and 
practical suitability of Shri A. Srinivasan, it had been decided to 
appoint him as Chief Engincer-cam- Administrate^. The State 
Public Service Commission had enquired about the particulars of 
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the other persons, who were said to have been considered for 
this post, and about the special qualifications which had been 
laid down by the State Govt, for this post. They also suggested 
advertising the post, but the Chief Minister, Shri Patnaik, 
ordered on 7-9-62, that “P.S.C. should be told clearly that this 
post will not be advertised. Government’s decision in this respect 
is final.” The State Public Service Commission were informed 
that it was well known that there was j)aucity of experienced 
engineers and that for the post of Chief Engincer-ct^w-Adminis- 
trator Paradeep Port, a qualified engineer with extensive 
cxjiericnco of project construction and administrative capacity 
of a very iiigh order was required and that thes. qualifications 
Shri Srinivaaan i)o.ssessed in ample measure. The Public Service 
Commission while, concurring in tI»o appointment, on 9th 
February 63 observed that considering the pay that Shri 
Srinivasan was previously drawing the scale of ])ay and emolu- 
ments fixed for his appointment appeared to err on the side of 
excessivencss. 

When the propo.sed appointment of Shri Srinivasan was 
intimated by the Chief Secretary to the Transport Secretary, 
Government of India, the latter had suggested that the question 
of appointing a high level oflicer to be in charge of actual cons- 
truction could arise only when clear decisions Wv re reached on 
major policy issues still ix^nding before the Plano uig Commis- 
sion and advised the constitution of a Special Field Investigation 
Division under a suitable Executive Engineer to carry out the 
preliminaries such as collection of data under the direction 
of the Development Adviser. 

9. Shri A. Srinivasan took over as Chief Engiiieer-cam- 
Administrator Paradee]) Port on 10-7-62. Within 5 days of his 
appointment, he recommended the purchase of 2500 units of 
tubular structures of the value of over Rs. 16 laklis from Kalinga 
Industries, when these structures d.' not appear to have been 
immediately required by Paradeep Port authorities and when 
Shri Srinivasan could not even have had an opportunity to assess 
his actual requirements of these structures. He also recommend- 
ed acceptance of the condition stipulated by Kalinga Industpes 
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Ltd., for payment of 90% advance and as a result over Bs. 14 
lakhs were paid by the State Government to Kalinga Industries 
Ltd., with the approval of Shri B. Patnaik, Chief Minister, within 
24 hours of the order being placed. 

10. Although the order for 2500 units of tubular structures 
was placed in August '62 even until August *63 t.c., a year later, 
a large number of these structures and components of the value 
of several lakhs remained lying on the factory premises of Kalinga 
Industries Ltd., and Shri A. Srinivasan himself in his letter dated 
6-8-63 to the SccretajrjS State Commerce Department, stated 
that he was unable to lift these stores as the port area was sub- 
ject to saline activity and there was lack of space for storage. 

Comments of Shri Patnaik 

11. Shri Patnaik has stated that it is within the competence 
of the Government to appoint a suitable jxTson for a big and 
urgent project with attractive salary outsi<le the scope of red 
tape and that it was his declared policy that in big ])rojccts lie 
would prefer early completion to delay, and national saving of 
expenditure, as in his view economy of tl%e nation lay in 
performance. He felt that once a capable and comiK^teut man 
is chosen as head of a project, he must be armed with full powers. 

• 12. He also stated that Paradeep Harbour Project which 
started in late 1962 would be ready in another year to hancllo 
60,000 tenners, and had made progre.ss in siiitc of the severe 
handicaps, in a manner that had attracted the apjireciation of 
all knowledgeable authorities. Shri A.soka Mehta, Dy. Chairman, 
Planning Commission, had been impresscxl with the ‘esprit 
de corjis’ of the Engineering Organisation at Paradeep Port. 

13. Shri Patnaik has also said that a quick decision to make 
purchases, and prompt payment is not a crime but ratiier an 
insuraiice against lack of performance and corruption. 

Analysis 

14. The main iH.suc to be considered is whether the special 
term.s and emulumeiits sanctioned! for Shri A. Srinivasan were 
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justified or whether these special favours were shown for personal 
considerations. 

16. In this context the points mentioned below are signi- 
ficant: 

(i) As regards the competence and snitablity of Shri A. 
Srinivasan for the post of Chief Enginecr-cim- Administrator 
Paradeep Port, there is no indication in the files that he had 
any special qualifications for or experience of port constnic- 
tion work. Even the service records of Shri A. Srinivasan 
had not been received in Orissa when the appointment was ap- 
proved by the Chief Minister and no attempt appears to have 
been made to check his antecedents. If this luid been done, 
the fact that he was involved in a Special Police Establishment 
ease ip 1959 would have come to light. 

(it) No effort appears to have been made to ascertain if 
other suitable engineers were available for this post. In the 
original reference made to the State Public Service Commission 
it was stated that otlier persons had also been considered for this 
]K)st but wlien tlic Cominis.sion asked for the particulars of such 
l^Tsons, it 'vas merely stated in the rei)ly that it was well known 
that there was jjaucity of experienced engineers. The State 
Public Service Commission were not allowed to advertise the post 
and to make a free selection of the mo«;t suitable candidate. 

(Hi) It is clear that Shri A. Srinivasan was i.ijpoiiited on 
specially favourable terms. The pay scale originally fixed for 
the post with the approval of the Council of Ministers on 5-10-61 
was substantially enhanced ; exceptions were made in his case 
to enable liirn to draw peiiNjon in addition to his emoluments 
and to entitle him to leave as admWible to permanent Govt, 
servants, in spiU* of the objection of the Finance Department. 

(iv) It would be difficult to say that he was an Officer specially 
suited for the post and deserving of all these special considera- 
tions. An officer who has secured .• post in such a manner and 
on specially favourable, terms could be expected to toe tlie line 
of those who had conferred sucli favours. Without any agree- 
ment or commitment the circumstances could bring about a 
^quid pro quo\ 
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AUegcUions No. 4 to 6 

(4) Kalinga Industries enjoyed a monopolistic position in the 
supply of trusses manufactured out of rejected pipes of Kalinga 
Tubes and no tenders are called in respect of such supplies to 
the Govt. 

(5) Kalinga Industries supplied tubular trusses worth 
R'j. 16 lakhs to Commerce Department for construction of quar- 
ters at Paradeep Port. The offer was made by Kalinga Indus- 
tries on their own and no tenders were invited. According to 
the opinion of engineers, tabular structures wore unsuitable for 
construction of quarters at Paradeep. 

(6) The State Govt, advanced Rs. IS lakhs to Kalinga Tubes 
in one day on account of tubular structure's for quarters at Tinker- 
para without the Project being sanctioned and s])ecial arrange- 
ments were made to bring cash from Cuttack, Puri and Bhuba- 
neswar branches of the State Bank. 

Material brought out by a scrutiny of the files made available 

As regards purchase of tubular .structures for Tinkerjjara 
Project the State Government have stated Hiat there are no 
files regarding any .such i)urehase. Therefore, this note deals 
with the j>urehasc of tubular structures made by tlie following 
Departments of Orissa Government during the period June 61 to 
December 63, from Kalinga Industries Ltd. lliis i.s based on the 
records so far examined. Some files relating to other purchases 
have still to be .scrutinised : 


Date 

Department 

Vnhie 

17-8-62 

Commerce (Ports Deptt) . . 

16,85,612.50 

12-11-62 

Paradeep Port . . 

2,00.980.00 

Aug. '62 

Orissa Mining Corpn. 

17,97,668.20 

June '61 , 

/ P. W.D. Director of Industries, 


to Dec. 

j Supdtg. Engineer, Expressway and 


‘63 

^ some other Departments 

8,00,000.00 


(about) 


44,84,060.70 
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In reftpect of the above purchasen, following irregularities 
were committed: 

(а) In most cases no tenders were invited. 

(б) Certain orders were placed merely on the offer of Kalinga 
Industries themselves. 

(c) Some orders were placed even without the rates being 
quoted. 

(d) There was no provision or inspection of goods in any 
of the order. 

(e) 90% advance payment was invariably agreed to. 

( /) No action w'as taken when supplies were delayed, were 
found defective or terms of agreement regarding unloading etc. 
were not followed. 

When the Tubular Structure Factory of Kalinga Industries 
went into production in 1959, Shri Patnaik, then Chairman, 
Kalinga Indu.stries Ltd., through personal negotiations had per- 
suaded the State Govt, to use tubular structures in the construc- 
tion of grain godowns. The rates quoted by Kalinga Industries 
w'orc found to be higher than those at which Metpa Corporation, 
representing Tata-Stewards-Lloyds, were prepared to make sup- 
plies. Kalinga Industries then agreed to supply the tubular 
structures to the State Govt, at rates quoted by Metpa 
Corporation. 

Subsequently, Kalinga Industries stipulated for additional 
transport charge.s and for payment of 90% of the value of the 
order as advance. These conditions were agreed to by the State 
Government. 

In May MU the Director of Industries, Orissa informed other 
Departments that a State sponsored concern ‘‘Rourkcla Fabri- 
oations Ltd.’’ had gone into production of goods including trusses, 
and recommended this concern for placing orders. 

In November ‘61 the then Development Commissioner had 
floated a tender enquiry for tubular structures and the quota- 
tions, which w^ere examined in 1962, had shown t hat the rates of 
Kalinga Industries were higher. 

The Report of Director of Kalinga Industries Ltd., contained 
in the Coippany’s balance sheet for the year 1961-62 also shqws 
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that the market for tubular structures in the previous two years 
had become extremely competitive and that Kalinga Industries 
had been compelled to reduce their prices to meet this compe- 
tition. 

In the offers of tubular structures made by Kalinga Indus- 
tries to the State Government from time to time, it was stated 
that the supplies were being offered at the old rates in spite of the 
increase in the cost of production. This will indicate that 
although Kalinga Industries, as a result of the competition, had 
reduced prices, such a reduction was apparently not made in 
respect of the supplies to the State Government. 

As tubular structure.s were not on rate contract withDGS&D 
and inthepurchasesmadeby theStatc Government from Kalinga 
Industries, competitive tenders w'ere not involved, the excess 
payment, if any, made by the State Govemment cannot be 
determined with certainty. It has been noticed, however, that 
the State Health (LSG) Department placed an order for .'jtiS units 
of tubular structures at Rs. 3200 per unit in April 1004. The 
DGS&D at about the same time had also obtained from Kalinga 
Industries, for Dandakaranya Development A'dbority. tubular 
structures of similar specifications at rates substantially lover. 
In respect of this particular order of the State (Jovt riiinent in 
April, *64, excess payment of the order of several lakhs was made 
to Kalinga Industries Ltd. 

The diflference in price noticed in the order placed hy DGS&D 
and the State Health (LSG) Department, tlu? quotations examin- 
ed by the Dcvelopmont Oommis.sioner in 1962 as a result of 
the tender enquiry floated in November *01 and Kalinga Indus- 
tries* own assertion, in the offers made to the State Government 
from time to time, that the rates quoted were the old rates, 
although they had apparently been compelled to reduce tlioir 
prices, all serve to indicate that the rates at which Kalinga 
Industries made supplies to the State Govt, during the period 
1961-63 were higher than the prevalent market rates for those 
structures. 

The advance of 90% in respect of supplies of tubular struc- 
tures to the State Government during 1959-60 had come to the 
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notice of the then Chief Minister, Shri Mehtab, and since he had 
objected to this practice ICalinga Industries liad agreed to waive 
this condition in May 19G0. In the supplies made subsequently 
during the period 1961-63 ICalinga Industries, however, invariably 
demanded 90% advance and this was duly paid by the State 
Government Departments. 

The annual balance sheets of Kalinga Industries Ltd., reveal 
the following position in respect of the production and sale of 
tubular structures : 

Ytar Productifm SalP 9 

1959- 60 1275 tons Rs. 23 lakhs 

1960- 61 560 tons Rs. 16.5 lakhs 

1961- 62 1200 tons Rs. 26.6 lakhs 

1962- 63 production figures Sales outside the State said 

not given to be of R.s. 14 lakhs. 

It has been noticed that the two .subj,tantial orders for tubular 
structures placed in August 1962 by the Commerce (Port.s) 
Department and the Orissa Mining Corporation of the total value 
of over Rs. 32 lakhs, accounted for 1290 tons of tubular structures 
which repn'sented almost the entire annual production capacity 
of Kalinga Industries Ltd. 

Under Finance Department circular of 17-11-61 purchases 
could only be made from local dealers. Kalinga Indu.-lrie.s were 
the only manufacturers of tubular structures and Orissa Agents 
were their authorised dealers in the State. 

Shri Palnaik took owr charge of Commerce Deptt. (only 
subject Ports) on 17th July, 62. Shri A. Srinivasan similarly 
took over as Chief Kngincer-c«/n-Administrjitor, Parodeep Port, 
on 16th July, H>2. 

On 12-7-1962 Kalinga Industries on their own offered 2500 
units of tubular structures of the value of over Rs. 16 lakhs 
and stipulated for payment of 90% in ulvance. 

On the recommendation of Shri A. Srinivasan, Chief Euginecr- 
cum- Administrator, Paradeep Port, Commerce Department 
placed orders for 2600 units of tubular structures, on Kalinga 
Industries without inviting tenders. An advance pajment of' 
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over Rs. 14 lakhs was also made within 24 hours of the order 
being placed, with the personal approval of Shri B. Patnaik, 
Chief Minister. 

As stated earlier, the tender enquiry of the Development 
Commissioner had already indicated in Juno *62 that tubular 
structures were available at rates lower than those quoted by 
Kalinga Industries. State sponsored concern ‘Rourkela Fabri- 
cations Ltd.,’ specially recommended by the Director of Indus- 
tries of the State Government Department was also in a 
position to supply these structures^ but no reference was made to 
this concern. 

It is clear that such a large number of tubular structures 
was not Urgently required by Paradee]) Port a.s even a year 
after the order was placed tubular .structures and components of 
the value of several lakhs remained lying on the factory premises 
of Kalinga Industries and Shri A. Srinivasan, Chief Enginecr-ci/m- 
Admini-strator, Paradeep Port, himself informed the Commerce 
Department on 7-8-63 that he was unable to lift the stores as 
the port area w:ns subject to saline activity and there was lack of 
space for storage. 

On 12-7-62 when Kalinga Industries made the offer to Com- 
merce Department, an identical offer on the same terms was 
also made to Orissa Mining Coqjoration. In consequence an 
order for 2500 units of tubular structures of the value of Rs. 16 
lakh.s was placed and Rs. 10 lakhs were deposited by the Corpora- 
tion in a bank to be drawn upon by Kalinga Industries. In this 
case also tubular structures do not appear to have been urgently 
required as a largo proportion of these structures remained un- 
utilised even until the beginning of 1964. 

Shri Patnaik himself had approved the purchase and the 
payment of 90% advance in rc.spcct of the order of Commerce 
(Ports) Department for 2500 units in August ’62, The remaining 
orders for these structures were placed by various ofiBlcials of 
the Department concerned. 

Cemmenis of Shri Patnaik 

During the period 1960-61 the State Government purchased 
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tubular structures worth Rs. 26,14,467 which represented 63% 
of the total sales of tubular structures by Kalinga Industries 
Ltd. During 61-63 the total purchases by the State Government 
amounted to Rs. 30,86,634 which was only 45% of the total sales 
during this period. 

Tubular structures were supplied to State Government on 
rates established in 1959 after the Government had made neces- 
sary enquiries. There has been no change in these prices before 
or after the assumption of office by Shri Patnaik. 

Question of advance payment is a routine matter in the 
PWDCode. Even the Coalition Ministry allowed such advance 
payment. 

The non -utilisation of tubular structures by the Purchasing 
Departments was due to various factors beyond their control 
such rts ^reeising of other building material by Government of 
India due to Chinese invasion. 

Ninety per cent advance was not paid in respect of the order 
of Orissa Mining Corporation. 

Shri Patnaik and members of hi.s family only received divi- 
dends of just over Rs. 24,000/- for their shareholdings in Kalinga 
Industries during the years 1961-62 and 1962-63. 

Comparison of rates for purchase of tubular structures by 
DGS&D for D.D.A. and by State Government is iiufair as struc- 
tures were basically different. 

Health (LSG) Department order was placed after tender 
enquiry. 

Analyaia 

Tl)e main issues are as to whether the price paid was com- 
petitive and according to rates prevalent in the market, whether 
any serious loss w’^as caused to public funds by the irregularities 
committed, whether any favours were shown in placing orders on 
Kalinga Industries in which Shri B. Petnaik had an interest and 
whether this concern made thereby any undue financial gains. 

Another point requiring consideration is whether advance 
payment which caused financial advantage ol Kalinga Indus- 
tries was proper and justified, 
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In considering these issues, the points mentioned below are 
relevant and significant: 

(0 Certain rates for tubular structures were agreed to by 
the State Government in 1959 in connection with a particular 
order relating to the construction of grain godowns. Tubular 
structures were manufactured for the first time by Kalinga 
Industries then. The market for tubular structures subse* 
quently became highly competitive, and in the Directors’ Report 
Contained in the annual balance-sheet of Kalinga Industries for 
1901-62 it was stated that the prices of tubular structures had 
been reduced due to competition. In the supplies to the State 
Government Kalinga Industries, however, were mentioning that 
the supplies were being offered at the old rates and that these 
had not been revised although the cost of production had risen. 
Shri PatTiaik himself has stated that in the rates established with 
the State Government in 1959, there wa.s no change before or 
after the as.sumptio!i of ofTice by him. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the rates quoted in coiincetion with a particular order of the 
State Government in 1959 cannot be said to have necessarily 
been the best available during the period 196K03. This is also 
home out by the tender enquiry floated in November 1901 by 
the Development Commissioner. It was then found when the 
quotations were examined in 1902 that the rates of Kalinga Indus- 
tries w'crc higher than those at which tubular .stnicture.s were 
available in the market. It has also been noticed, in connection 
with the order placed by the Health (LSG) De[iartment of the 
State Government, in Ai>ril *61, that tubular struetures of simi- 
lar s]iecifications were n1)tained from Kalinga Industries them- 
selves, by th(? DGS&D at .substantially lowe r rates and that the 
State Government made excess payment of several lakhs to 
Kalinga Industries in n‘speet of this order. 

(n) With regard to the difference in specifications of tubular 
structures supplied by Kalinga Industries to DG8&D and to the 
State Health (LSG) Department, it may be mentioned that these 
differences as also the clement of tranfi[K)rt charges have been 
taken into account and yet the excess payment mode by the State 
Government in respect of this order amounts to several lakhs, 
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(in) In view of all these circumstances it was clearly ad- 
visable to call for quotations before orders were placed. This was 
not done in all cases and the failure to do so was asorious omission. 

(tr) The tender enquiry for the Health (LSG) Department in 
March 1904 was addressed to three otlicr firms. The publication 
in newspapers left only four days for submission of quotations. 
The quotation of Hirakud Workshop although lower was not 
accepted on the grounds of urgency and })ccause they had 
stipulated that the material should he siip])lied by the State 
Government. The quotation of the State sponsored ‘‘Rourkcla 
Fabrications Ltd.” received late due to clearly iin .voidable cir- 
cumstances was not considered cvem for a pait order. The offer 
of the Ministry of Rehabilitation, Govt, of India, for 200 struc- 
tures immediately available, wa.s also not considered on the 
ground that the order had already been ]>laced on Kalinga Inclus- 
tries Ltd., although the dilferoncc in price wa.s substantial and it 
should have been clear that the Slate CcncTiuncnl were having 
to pay a substantial anuniiil in excess to KaJiiiga Industries 
Ltd. 

(r) .\s regards the non-utilisation of a large number of strue- 
ture.s by the Coinniorce Department and the Orissa Mining 
Corporation, in none of the Govt, files has the frei i:ing of other 
building materials been cited as a rea.'^on. As fai as can be 
gathered from the files, the quantities jiurehased were far in 
excess of actual requirements and remained unutilised for over 
an \’oar after the orders had been placed. 

(ri) The total sales of tubular structures during the period 
1901-63 to the State Government appear to be substantially 
higher than stated by Shri Patnaik, The two large orders of 
Commerce Department and Orissa Mining Corj)oralion in August 
*62 for instance account for almost the entire annual production. 

(vii) According to SR-325 of Orif i Treasury Code Vol. I, 
])ayments for sujiplies arc not permissible unless stores have 
been received and surveyed except in exeeiitional cases. It 
cannot bo suated that every order placed with Kalinga Industries 
was exceptional. 

(wm) The previous Chief Minister, Shri M<*hiab, had objected 
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to 90% advance payment and Kalinga Industries had waived this 
condition. Shri Patnaik was then Chairman, Kalinga Industries 
Ltd., and thus aware of the objection to payment of advance 
payment and yet as Chief Minister he ordered the advance 
payment. 

It has also been noticed that in the orders issued by the State 
Government on 28-11-63, delegating the power for making 
advance payments, to administrative departments, a number of 
conditions have been stipulated, the most important of which is 
the requirement of proof of despatch before such payment can 
be made. 

(ix) As regards the order to Orissa Mining Corporation, the 
payment of 90% advance was sanctioned but this could not be 
paid as Kalinga Industries were unable to furnish bank guarantee. 
A sum of Rs. 10 lakhs was therefore deposited by the Corporation 
in a bank to be drawn by Kalinga Indiustries Ltd. 

(a;) As regards the amount of dividend received by Shri 
Patnaik and members of his family during the period 1961-03, 
this is hardly a criterion for determining tlie benefit which 
accrued to Kalinga Industries Ltd. through governmental 
purchases. 

. It may be stated that the shareholdings of Kalinga Indus- 
tries Ltd. as on 11-10-61 were on as follows : 


Shri B. Patnaik 

2239 

Equity shares 


100 

Preference shares 

Mrs- Cyan Patnaik 

750 

Equity shares 

B. Patnaik Mines (P) Ltd. . . 
Kumari Gita Patnaik, 

600 

Equity shares 

daughter of B. Patnaik 
Kumar Navin Patnaik 

500 

Equity shares 

sou of B. Patnaik 

303 

Equity shares 


149 

Preference shares 

Shri Prem Patnaik 

600 

Equity shtarcs 

Kalinga Foundation Trust • . 

20264 

Equity shares 

TOTAL . . 

34056 

Equity shares 
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249 Preference shares 

Government of Orissa . . 200 Equity shares 

2800 Preference shares 

TOTAL . . 34256 Equity shares 

3049 Preference shares 

Authorised Capity . . One crore divided into 96000 

Equity shares of Rs. 100 each 
and 4000 Preference shares of 
Rs. 100 each 

Paid-Up Capital . . 42, 45, 150 consisting 38,840 

equity shares oi Rs. 100 fully 
paid up and 3630 preference 
shares of Rs. 100 each fully 
paid. 

The exact constitution of Kalinga Foundation Trust is not 
known. Assuming that Shri B. Patnaik and his family' have 
the largest interest in this Trust, it will be seen that out of 42451 
equity share.s and preference shares 34305 are held by Kalinga 
Foundation Trust and Shri B. Patnaik and family. His predo- 
minent interest in Kalinga Industries is thus clear. 

Allegation No. 7 

During Chief Ministership of Shri B. Patnaik the low shaft 
furnace of Kalinga Industries Ltd. at Barbil was purchased by 
the Industrial Development Corporation of Orissa. The plant 
had been running at a loss and accounts w'cre manipulated, 
to show profits. The plant which was valued at Rs. 30 lakhs only 
was taken over by the Industrial Development Corporation of 
Orissa for nearly Rs. 1 crore without proper valuation and with all 
contractual liabilities of Kalinga Industries. Mrs. Cyan Patnaik 
was Chairman of the Board of Directors, Kalinga Industries, 
at the time of purchase of the plant ‘ -y the Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation of Orissa Ltd. 

Material brought out by a scrutiny of the files made available 

The low shaft furnace at Barbil was one of the unita^f 
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Kalinga Industries Ltd., in which Shri B. Patnaik and his family 
have a substantia) interest. He was Chairman Board of Directors 
Kalinga Industries Ltd., in which position he was succeeded b^^ 
his wife Mrs. Gyan Patnaik, on his assumption of office of Chief 
Minister, Orissa on 23-6-iil. 

In 1954 Shri B. Patiicaik ciiterc*d into a licence agreement 
with the Gennan firm ‘KO-WE' for installation of a low shaft 
furnace in India. He undertook to instal two plants of 100 tons 
capacity per day witJiin five years of tlie successful ojieration of 
the fii'st plant, and three more such ])lanls in the succ<*cding 
five years. In return Shri Patnaik became entitled to a slmrc of 
royalty on tlie ex-works price of the molten production of these 
plants for a period often years. 

The low shaft furnace of Kalinga Industries Lt<I. uith the 
rated annual capacity of 15,000 tons went into productiem 
in September 1959 at Barbil. 

When the proi»osal for setting up this plant ^^as made by 
Shri Patnaik in 1954. the Iiulustrial and Technical Adviser to 
Orissa Government had recorded a note that tiu* cost calcula- 
tions made hy Shri Patnaik rogarrling the juoduction of ]iig 
iron were unrcalistie and that even the cstimatcfl cost of Rs. 140 
per ton avouUI ju’ove iineeononiic. as the c^>^t of pi‘j iron 
manufactured hy conventional bla.'^t furnace was Ks. 80 to 
Rs, 100 per ton. 

Within five months of the plant going into production, Shri 
Patnaik applied to the Ministry of (A'mmercc and Industry, 
Government of India, on 13-2-60 for expansion of the );lant’s 
capacity from 2000 to 6000 per inontli on the ground tlmt the 
installed capacity Has uneconomical. 

On 3rd June 1960 Shri Patnaik urotc to the Minister for Steel, 
Mines and Fviel, Government of India, pointiiej (Uit that the cost 
of production according to lariff Commis-siom r ‘s formula for pig 
iron manufoctured in his [>lant worked out to Rs. 269 per metric 
ton which w’fts 40% higher than the statutory .selling price of Rs. 
225 fixed by the Iron & Steel Controller. He requested for subs- 
tantial i-erluction in the price of luit coke and exctnption from 
excise duty of Ks. 10 per ton. 
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On 30th June I960 Shri Patnaik addressed a Memorandum 
to the Prime Minister in which it was stated that with a prodiic- 
tion of 15,000 tons annually the low sliaft furnace “cannot be 
an economic venture when compared to the cost of production 
in blast furnace whose production capacity is very hi^/h.’* He 
asked for permission to expand the plant’s capacity to 2,50,000 
tons annually and for manufacturing s])ecialiscd steel products 
to make the plant “self-supporting”. He also suggested that if 
such expansion was against the instrument of Government policy, 
a Corporation may be set up with 51% Government control to 
take up this venture or alternatively the Govt, may buy the 
plant outright and expand it in the public sector. 

In December 1960, the Government of India decided to 
})ermit low shaft furnaces in the private sector with annual 
production of up to one lakh tons as against the former limit of 
15,000 tc;;... 

The expansion scheme for the low shaft furnace i)lant pre- 
])arod by Kalinga Industries for a production of one lakh tons 
annually entailed an expenditure of Rs. 5.70 crores. 

Shri Patnaik’s suggestion made to the Prime Minister for 
expansion of the ])lant through a Corporation having 51% con- 
trol or the outright ])urchasc of the plant by the Government for 
expansion in the public sector, docs not appear to have found 
acceptance either by the Goveniment of India or the State 
Govenunent. 

Shri Patnaik assumed office of the Chief Minister, Orissa, 
on 23-6-61. Oji 29-3-62 the Orissa Industrial Development 
Corporation was established and in January 1963, the I.D.C. of 
Orissa, passed a resolution authorising its Chairman to negotiate 
with Kalinga Industries for the purchase of the plant at Barbil. 
The plant was ultimately transferred to the Orissa Industrial 
Development Corporation from 1st A])ril, 1963. 

Prior to the transfer of the plant, Kalinga Industries Ltd., 
had entered into an agreement wdtliM/s. Kalinga Otto PrivateLtd., 
a sister concern, under which the latter became consultants for 
the expansion ])rogramme of Barbil j)lant. Mrs. Cyan Patnaik, 
wife of Shri B. Patnaik, is the Chairman ofKalinga Otto Private 
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Ltd. and Patnaik family bolds 61% shares in this company. 

The annual balance sheets of Kalinga Industries show only 
the combined working results of all the three units including the 
low shaft furnace at Barbil and give no indication separately of 
the profitability or otherwise of this plant. 

The Industrial Development Corporation of Orissa in their 
reference dated 20-2-63 to the State Government regarding the 
purchase of the plant merely forwarded a cop}- of the project 
report received from Kalinga Industries for cxpaii.sion of the 
plant and stated that it would give an indication of the profit 
earning capacity of the plant after its exjyansioii. It was further 
stated that detailed particulars regarding the profit earned by 
the low shaft furnace were not available as the balance sheet of 
Kalinga Industries merely showed consolidated profits for all 
their units. 

On 19-2-63 Shri B. Patnuik, Chief Minister, in a D.O. letter 
to Shri Siibramaniam, Minister, Steel and Heavy Industrie.^, 
Government of India, observed that Oris.sa Development Cor- 
poration — a State-owned company had undertaken to take over 
the low shaft furnace plant at Barbil belonging to Kalinga Indus- 
tries — an expanded plant of one lakh ton ca|racity with 12000 
tons/year of spun cast iron pipes. He added that it muld be 
an economical plant and that is why the State Government had 
agreed to take it over. A request for the transfer of the Indus- 
trial Undertaking Licence for expansion, standing in the name 
of Kalinga Industries to the Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion of Orissa, was also made. 

In order to ensure the transfer of the licence Shri Patnaik 
himself visited Delhi, personally called on the Central Govern- 
ment Ministers concerned, and on 5-3-63 handed over a manus- 
cript lettortoShri Tarlok Singh, Member, Planning Commission 
requesting the latter’s support in the Planni*ig Commission, 
for the transfer of the licence which was due to come up before 
the Licences and Goods Capital Committee on 8-3*63. 

On 6-3-63 Shri Patnaik handed over a note to the Deputy 
Chairman, Planning Commission, in which Shri Patnaik pointed 
out that the plant was being handed over to the State Company 
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at the book value, that the payment will be made in easy instal- 
ments out of the profits earned by the plant, that the present 
annual gross profit of the Plant was Rs. 20 lakhs and that the 
royalty of due to Kalinga Industries was also being trans- 
ferred for the establishment of an Institute of Technology and 
Designs under the State Industries Department. He added 
that “in short this plant virtually goes as a gift to the State 
Company**. 

In the Department of Iron & Steel of the Ministry of Steel. 
Mines and Heavy Industries, the proposed transfer of the plant 
by Kalinga Industries to the I.D.C.of Orissa was examined merely' 
for determining as to whether Orissa Industrial Development 
Cori)oration were a suitable party for the transfer of the licence 
standing in the name of Kalinga Industries Ltd., and it was 
decided tnat the Corporation being a public sector company in 
the State of Orissa, there should be no objection. Neither the 
profitability of the concern nor the value of assets proposed to 
be transferred by Kalinga Industries wore examined and it 
was felt tliat these matters were the concern of Kalinga Industries 
Ltd., and the Industrial Development Corporation of Orissa. 

In view of what Shri Patnaik communicated to the Deputy 
Chairman, Planning Commission, no objection was raised and 
the licences were duly transferred to the Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation of Orissa. Shri Patnaik himsclt in a D.O. 
letter from Delhi to Shri Punikayastha, Chairman of the Cor- 
poration, while intimating the transfer of the inJustrial under- 
taking licence, also suggested that Shri C. Balan, Secretary 
of Kalinga Industries, be taken on the Board of Corporation and 
placed in full charge of the plant expansion, etc. 

The annual balance-sheet of Kalinga Industries Ltd. as a 
whole for the year 1961-62 shows gross j)rofit of Rs. 16 , 54,339 
end the net profits after providing for depreciation were shown 
asRs. 12 , 10 , 044 /-. Similarly the balance-sheet for 1962-63 shows 
gross profits for all the three units oi Kalinga Ind\istries Ltd., 
including Barbil Plant, at Rs. 16 , 42,211 and the net profit after 
providing for depreciation was placed atRs. 10 , 91 , 660 /-. It is 
not, therefore, quite dear as to how Shri Patnaik in hia note to the 
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Deputy Chairman, Planning Commission, had stated that the 
annual gross profit of the Barbil Plant alone was Rs. 20 lakl>8. 

It is also not clear as to how Kalinga InduKtries had become 
entitled to 2i% royalty from Orissa Industrial Development 
Corporatioii, particularly when it api>earB that this royalty 
becomes payable on the ex-works price of the molten product 
not only of the existing plant but of the expanded plant. 

In the State Govt., in the ab.^ence of Shri B. Patnaik, Chief 
Minister, formal approval of the purchase of the Plant by the 
Industrial Development Corjjoration was accorded by Shri Biren 
Mitra on 16-3-63. In the P&C (Plan) l)ej)artmeiit, the Secre- 
tary, in a detailed note. observed that no conditioiis had 

been laid down, tliat the tern^ would be agreed witli the Govern- 
ment’s approval, that there was no indication astohowthe assets 
would be valued ; that the balance-sheets of the Company were 
not on the file and further that the working results of all the 
units of the Company being merged, valuation will 1 ave to be 
done by a reliable autl*ority meticulously and tliere was also 
need for teehnical valuation. It may also be mentinned that in 
the Finance Department it was observed tliaj;^lhe Industiics 
Department had presumably satisfied themselves about the 
profitability of Ihe toneiTn. Subiect to this eonditit n. concur- 
rence <»f the Finance Department v\as given. Tliero is nothing 
in the file to show that any examination of the valiiatioji of 
the a.sscts or of the profitalnlity of tlic concern was dor.e in 
accordance with the above note. 

A note in the Corj)oration\s file contains the points to be in- 
cluded in the sale agreement, as eontcmplaled by the Cliief 
Minister, »Shri Patnaik, and as changed after di.scussion with Shri 
Balan of Kalinga Indu.stries. Shri Patnaik, it appears, had 
sugge.sied that the Cor])oration may take over the outstanding 
dclKsntures loan of R.s. Rs. 6 lakh.s and 2^% royalty be paid to 
Kalinga Inclustric.s on all products. Shri Balan apj)car.s to have 
pointed out that the Indian Oversea.s Bank were liot agreeable 
to the traasfer of the loan and, therefore, the Corporation may 
pay R.s. 6 lakhs to the Indian Overseas Bank on behilf of Kalinga 
Industries to take the property free of encumbrance. As regards 
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the royalty he suggested its di%ersion to a fund for the advance- 
ment of scientific research, as otherwise it ^vould be liable to 
heavy income-tax. 

Shri Patnaik and Mrs. Cyan Patnaik, who was Chairman 
Kalinga Industries, held discussions with »Shri Balan at Calcutta 
on 29-3-63. As a result, it seems to have been decided that 
since a commitment had been made to the Planning Commis- 
sion that no payment w^as proposed to be made by the Corpora- 
tion to Kalinga Indu.stries for the plant, the sum of Rs. 6 lakhs 
to be paid to the Indian Overseas Bank for getting tlio plant 
released from mortgage, may bo shown against the value of the 
stores and spares, to tide over this difli<nilty. This amount of 
Rs. Glakl'.s ap]>eaTS to have been paid by the Corporation even 
before the formal take over on 1-4-63. In pursuance of the 
decision the original clause in the draft agreement requiring the 
payment ot Ks. 6 lakhs by the Corporation to the Indian Over- 
seas Bank to redeem the debenture loan, was deleted under the 
ordcTs of Shri B. Patnaik, Chief Minister. 

M/s. H. Xaik & Co., Chartered Aeeountants, in their report 
dated 27-3-64, assessed tlie de]jreciated book value of the a.ssets 
proposed to be transferred at Rs. 64,21.269 and ennont assets 
at Rs. 23,15,111, tolalliiu{ Rs. 90.45.541 while M/<. G. Basu 
& Co., in their rej)ort dated 26th Fel)ruarv, 1064 worked out the 
value of the block assets at Rs. 68.49,0S4 and the raw material, 
fuel, stores and spare.s and goods in transit to Rs 20,64.389, 
totalling Rs. 80,14.383/-. 

The Orissa Irulustrial Development Corporation paid the 
following amounts for the take-over of the Barbil Plant : 

(i) Rs. 6 lakhs to the Indian Overseas Bank Ltd., towards 
rcdemi>tion of the mortgage of the a.ssets for debenture loan. 

{ii) Rs. 1,37.818.83 to clear the dues of Kalinga Industries 
Ltd., by way of electricity charges. 

(m) Rs. 12,94,981.13 to Kalinga Indusirics during the 
year 1963-64 in accordance with the provisions of the agre ement. 

(tr) The Corporation also decided in Aug. 64 to pay to 
Kalinga Industries @ Rs. 1 lakh every month subject to final 
adjustment at the end of the year. 
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One of the terms of the take-over agreement was that four 
contracts entered into by Kalinga Industries with the German 
suppliers on 1-3-63 were made binding on the Orissa Industrial 
Development Corporation. Those agreements have not so far 
been made available and the State Govt, have intimated that the 
same may be obtained from Kalinga Industries Ltd. This would 
appear to indicate that these contracts were accepted by the 
O.I.D.C. even without knowing what they were. 

It is significant that even after Shri Patnaik as well as the 
T.D.C. had decided and agreed that the Industrial Development 
Corporation should take over the Barbil Plant, Kalinga Indus- 
tries chose on 1-3-63 to enter into these four contracts with the 
foreign suppliers. 

Comments oj Shri B. Patnaik 

As per the balance-sheet, the Low Shaft Furnace Plant 
cost Kalinga Industries Ltd., Rs. 82.5 lakhs as on 31st Mcarch, 
1963. The State Govt, hold Rs. 3 lakhs worth shares and the 
Secretary, Industries Department and Director of Industries of 
the State are therefore directors in the Company. In iy 6 > 2-()3 
the plant made a profit of over Rs. 10 lakhs in 1963-64 

(after the transfer of the pLant to the State Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation) it earned a profit of over Rs. 19 lakhs and in 
the six months of the current year (April to September) the profit.** 
have gone over Rs. 20 lakhs. The letter dated 30-6-60 addressed 
to the Prime Minister has not been understood. This plant was 
the only one which went into operation and produced the finest 
grade of foundry iron available in India. The company, if it 
encountered any difficulty in expansion, could have easily dis- 
posed of this successful plant to any other big company for over 
Rs. 1 crore or continued to earn higli profits. Mr. Patnaik, as Chief 
Minister, was however anxious that this plant should be fully 
expanded as quickly as possible since there was and still is great 
shortage of iron in the country. Consequently be persuaded 
the company to part with the plant on the easiest terms. The 
matter was taken up at the highest level with the Planning Com- 
mission and the Steel Ministry and the transfei^ of licences, 
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foreign exchange, etc. were executed by the Govt, of India with 
great dispatch. 

The State Corporation cleared up some arrears of about 
Rs, 7.37 lakhs so that they could get the entire plant free from 
all encumbrances. The total payment made on account of 
Kalinga Lidustries Ltd., during 3963-64 amounted to Rs. 18.94 
lakhs inclusive of Rs. 7.37 lakhs whereas the profit (surplus for 
disbursement for that year) amounted to over Rs. 19 lakhs. 
During the current financial year although the Corporation had 
made profits of Rs. 20.6 lakhs the payment to Kalinga Industries 
has been Rs. 5.75 lakhs. By the time the expanded project is 
in production in 1966-67, the existing plant would have earned 
a piofit of Rs. 1 crore, and after expansion the plant is likely 
to earn a minimum annual profit of Rs. 15 crorcs. 

The two auditors who fixed the book value, M/s Naik & Co. 
and M/h. C. Basu & Co., arc also the auditors of Kalinga Industries 
Ltd, and Kalinga Tubes Ltd. M/s. G. Basu & Co. are one of the 
top five auditors of India. 

The services of Shri C. Balari were lent to the State Corpora- 
tion without any salary or allowance to ensure continuance ol 
good performance and full assistance for the expansion of pro- 
ject by the State Corporation. 

M/s. Kalinga Otto (P) Ltd. was started by Shri Patnaik in 
1959 with the collaboration of M/s. Otto GMBH of West Ger- 
many; Patnaik and his family have 51 % shares while t l.c German 
Co. holds 49% shares. The German Co. completed Rs. 9 crore 
work for Hindustan Steel Ltd., and tlie German Ckj. and Kalinga 
Otto (P) Ltd., are engaged in about Rs. 14 crores of contracts 
with Hindustan Steel Ltd. 

The State Corporation decided to utilise the services of 
Kalinga Otto (P) Ltd., on a concessional fee of 3% of the pro- 
ject cost on account of their earlier connections with Kalinga 
Industries Ltd., and largely due to the efforts oi Mr. Patnaik. 
The only amount paid to the Co. is Rs 74,200/-. 

Analysis 

The main points for consideration are; 
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(a) Whether the Low Shaft furnace plant at Barbil as it 
was handed over to I.D.C. of Orissa was a profitable concern, 
or whether without substantial expansion entailing expenditure 
of the order of nearly Rs, 6 crores the profitability of this plant 
was doubtful; 

(ft) Whether valuation of the assets was made in a proi)er 
manner and was fair ; 

(c) Whether in the terms of the agreement between Kalinga 
Industries Ltd., and the Orissa Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion the interests of the State had been suflBciently safeguarded ; 
and 

(d) Whether in the airreeinent any special benefits were 
retained for any of the concerns in which Siiri Patnaik has an 
interest. 

In the consideration of these issues the following ])oints are 
relevant : 

(i) The opinion of the State’s Industrial & Technical Ad- 
viser was that even with the cost of production estimated b> 
Shri Patnaik at Rs. 140/- per ton, the plant could not bean 
economic venture. Shri Patnaik himself in his letter of Feb- 
ruary 1960 to the Secretary, Ministry of Commeaee and Industry', 
Government of India sought permission for expansion of the 
plant's capacitj' as with the exi.sting capacity the plant w'as 
uneconomical. In his letter dated 3rd June 1960, Shri Patnaik 
informed the Minister of Steel, Mines and Fuel that the cost 
of production was 40% higher than the statutory selling price 
of pig iron. In this memorandum of 30th June. 1960 to the 
Prime Minister, Shri Patnaik again stated that unless there wa.s 
substantial expansion, tlic plant could not prove ane conomicnl 
unit. 

(n) The combined working results of Kalinga Industries 
Ltd., for the period 1969-60 give no indication seijuratdy of the 
profitability or otherwise of the Low' Shaft Furnace. Even 
when the Indii.strial Development Corporation of Drissa moved 
the State Government for approval of the pureha^, only a pro- 
ject report of Kalinga Industries relating to expansion was for- 
warded, It was stated that this refK>rt indicated the profitability 
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of the concern after its expansion. Even when on 30th March, 
1963 a day before the actual take over, the Board of Directors of 
Orissa Industrial Development Corporation approved the pur- 
chase, they appear to have had before them nothing more con- 
crete than the audit report of Kalinga Industries Ltd., made by 
A.G. Orissa for the year 1960-61. This report however, also 
indicated that by changing the method of calculation of depre- 
ciation, and on account of the mamier in which the value of 
finished products had been determined the profits had become 
inflated. 

{Hi) The Low Shaft Furnace Plant at Barbil had been 
exempted from the statutory price control in re^^pect of the 
pig iron manufactured by it. Kalinga Industries had also been 
allowed to export pig iron and to import certain products, the 
sale of which, according to the Director’s re])ort in the balance 
sheet of the Kalinga Indu.stries was also to result in profit. 
Kalinga Industries also appear to have obtained exemption from 
carriage tax in respect of iron ore, and concessional sales tax. 
To what extent these factors contributed to the apparent pro- 
fits if any of the low shaft furnace plant is not very clear, but in 
determining tiie intrinsic profitability of the plant these points 
are also relevant as in the event of these factors being removed, 
the working results of the plant w'ere bound to he adversely 
affected. 

(iv) The valuation of the assets was done separately by 
H. Naik & Co. who w'ere the auditors for Kalinga Industries Ltd. 
as also for Orissa Industrial Development Corporation and by 
G. Basil & Co., who w’ere as.sociated with Kalinga Industries’ 
sister concern Kalinga Tubes Ltd. Their reports indicate that 
the assets were assessd at their book value and then deprecia- 
tion was calculated. Whether in a transaction of this magnitude 
this was an adequate and satisfactory manner of determining 
the value of the assets and w'hether te<'hiiical valuation was* not 
also essential, are points for consideration. 

(v) Even if the Orissa Industrial Development Corporation 
proposed to embark on a large scale manufacture of pig iron, 
it has to be considered as to whether the purchase of the existing ^ 
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plant of Kalinga Industries Ltd. was the bebt method of launch- 
ing upon such a venture, particularly, w'hen under the terms 
of the agreement the Corporation w'hich had to find neces- 
sary finances of the order of over six crores. did not even exa- 
mine the various contractual liabilities some of which such as the 
contract with foreign suppliers were entered into by Kalinga 
Industries as late as 1-3-63 and became binding on the 
corporation. 

(ri) Shri Patnaik has also stated that the Low Shaft Fur- 
nace under the Orissa Industrial Development Corporation had 
made a profit of R.s. 19 lakhs during 1963-64 and that during the 
half year April-September 1964 it had already made a profit of 
Rs. 30.6 lakhs. The net profit according to the balance-sheet 
of Orisvsa Development Corporation for the year 1963-64 is about 
Rs. 6 lakhs only. The profits made during the current half 
year cannot be verified from record.s available. The total sales 
according to the balance-sheet for 1963-64. of pig iron, were, 
however, of the order of Rs. 66 lakhs which were about the 
same when the plant was being run by Kalinga Industries Ltd. 
Considering the cost of production which hadjjeen worked out 
by Shri Patnaik himself in the year I960, it in not clear as to 
how the planf is able to make such profits. This will require 
detailed examination and it will have to be ascertained as to 
what extent certain concessions previously available to Kalinga 
Industrie.s Ltd. and which may .still be available to the Orissa 
Development Corporation in respect of this plant, have con- 
tributed to these jjrofits and whetherthe.se factors arc of a certain 
and yiermaneiit nature. 

(m) Shri Patnaik ha.s stated that while there might have 
been delay in the Kalinga Industries Ltd., being able to finance 
the exf)anHion of the Plant he wa.s anxious that the plant sliould 
expand as quickly a.s possible and for that rcasoil has persuaded 
Kalinga Industries Ltd. to part wiih this plant on the easiest 
terms ever offered. The inability of Kalinga Industries Ltd. 
to undertake the huge expansion involved is admitted in the 
Director's report for the year 1962-63 itself. In so far as the 
terms of the agreement are concerned, the question as to whether 
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these were really advantageous to the Corporation or not must 
ultimately depend on the basic question of the profitability 
of the concern as it was handed over and on the fairness of the 
valuation of the assets arrived at. It is not possible to examine 
these two issues without a thorough scrutiny of the accounts 
of the Kalinga Industries Ltd. There are circumstances, 
however, as pointed out above which indicate that the question 
of profitability wa.s never properly examined at the State 
Government’s level. This does not appear to have been done 
oven in the Govt of India, as the Ministry of Steel, Mines and 
Fuel had merely considered the suitability of the I.D.C. of 
Orissa for the tramfer of the licence and it was Lit that the 
value of the assets and the terms of the agreement for the trans- 
fer of the plant were the concern of the I.D.C. of Orissa and 
Kalinga Industries Ltd. 

(viii) It has been stated that the Oris«a Industrial Deve- 
lopment Corporation was not required to make any immediate 
payment to Kalinga Industries Ltd. According to Shri Patr.aik 
the State Corporation bv paying some arrears amounting to 
Rs. 7.37 lakhs had merely obtained the entire plant free from 
all encumbrances. The payment of Rs. 6 lakhs by the Corpora- 
tion to the Indian Overseas Bank Ltd. even prior to 1st April, 
1963 cannot l>c said to be in aecord with Shri Pat\. ik\s state- 
ment that I.D.C. of Orissa were not required to mak ■ any im- 
mediate payment and that the value of the assets would be paid 
out of profits. 

(ix) With regard to the consultancy agreement with Kalinga 
Otto (P) Ltd., a .sister concern of Kalinga Industries Ltd. with 
Shri Patnaik and his family holding 51 ‘Jo .shares, the question 
ia not Po much as to whether this concern is technically com- 
{jetent to advise on the expansion ])rogramnie of the plant, 
but, whetlier the Ori.ssa Industrial Development Corporation 
hod aaoertaixicd that the terms of agr^^ ment with thi.s concern 
were the best on which such technical consultation could be 
secured by the Cort)oration. The revised agreement between 
the Corporation and Kalinga Otto (P) Ltd., provides for a total 
payment of Rs. 18 lakhs to the latter for the expaabion . 
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programme. 

{x) Shri Patnaik has stated that the share of royalty to 
which he was entitled had been surrendered by him and that the 
Gorman licence holders had also been prevailed upon to forgo the 
royalty charges. It is not, how'evcr, quite clear as to whether 
such waiving of royalty by Shri Patnaik himself and by the 
German licence holders applies to the Low Shaft Furnaces which 
are to be installed for the purpose of expansion of the existing 
plant. It is also not clear as to how, when Kalinga Indu8trie.s 
were pa>ing no royalty, a condition w'as nevertheless incorporat- 
ed in the agreement under w^hich the Orissa Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation have been required to deposit 2^% of the 
ex- works price of the entire production of pig iron , not only of the 
existing plant but also of the expanded plant for the establish- 
ment of an Institute for Technology and Designs. However 
laudable the object for W'hich these funds are proposed to be 
utilised, the fact remaias that the Corporation had to pay 2J% 
on the entire ex-works cost of molten production even after 
the expansion and for ever, irrespective of whether the Corpora- 
tion makes a profit or not. 

(xi) Shri C. Balan, Secretary, Kalinga Industries Ltd. was 
made Directof in charge of Kalinga Iron Works at the instance 
of Shri B. Patnaik. Shri Patnaik has stated that Shri Balan 
does not receive any emoluments from the Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation. Presumably these continue to be paid to 
him by Kalinga Industrie.s Ltd. It ha.s, therefore, to be con- 
stdered as to whether Shri Balan w'ould be more concerned in 
safeguarding the interests of the Kalinga Industries Ltd. or the 
Industrial Development (’or|>oration. It has been noticcil that 
large powers have be<‘ii delegated to him by the Industrial 
Development Corporation of Orissa and it was at his instance 
that the agreement with Kalinga Otto (P) Ltd. had become 
entitled to a total payment of Rs. 18 lakhs foi the expansion 
programme. 

{zii) It appears from the files of the Ministry of Steel, Mines 
and Heavy Industries, Govt, of India, that even In 1902 Kalinga 
Industries were having difficulty in obtaining their require- 
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ments of nut-coke for the plant at Barbil. The Rourkela Steel 
Plant on which the Low Shaft Furnace Plant was dependent 
for supplies of nut-coke was unable to meet the requirements 
and the intervention of the Govt, of India was being sought. 
It further appears from the report of the Dirctors of 
the Industrial Development Corporation of Orissa for the 
year 1963-64 that the Corporation, soon after the take over, 
encountered the same difficulty regarding supplies of nut-coke. 
It was stated that “the expansion licences had been granted 
by the Government of India with a stipulation that the fur- 
naces must use nut-coke only. We, therefore, approached the 
Hindustan Steels Ltd. to enter into a commitment for supply 
of 50,000 tonnes of nut-coke per year from Rourkela Steel Plant 
to meet the needs of the existing furnace till 1965 and to ensure 
supplies i t the rate of 1,50,000 tons jut year after the comple- 
tion of expansion. It came as a surprise when the Rourkela 
Steel Plant came out with a flat refusal to supply on the ground 
that the Steel Plant itself would use the nut-coke in its blast 
furnace.s.“ This would show that the Corporation before taking 
over the plant had not taken steps even to ensure that the re- 
quirements of nut-coke for the existing plant were available, 
and that these would continue to be available for the expanded 
plant also, although Kalinga Industries ap|)ear to have already 
run into difficulties on this score in 1962. 

36. For a clear determination of the various issues relating 
to the sale of the low shaft furnace of Kalinga Industries Ltd. 
to the Orissa Industrial Development Corporation more detailed 
enquiries are obviously necessary. There are circumstances 
which raise doubts and su.spicions about the bona fldes of this 
transaction and about the transaction having been in public 
interest as against the interest of Kalinga Industries. 

Allegation No. 8 

The substance of the allegation i.s that : 

[i) Shri Patnaik was favoured in the matter of grant of 
working permission for mines ; 

{ii) The working permission was given on the ground that 
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he will set up a ferro-alloy plant but this condition was not 
fulfilled. 

{Hi) The working permission given to Shri Patnaik was 
transferred to B. Patnaik Mines (P) Ltd. without any valid 
transfer having taken. 

(ir) Royalty to the tune of Rs. 6 lakhs was not paid. 

(t') Shri Patnaik w*as mining more area than was allowed to 
him under the working |)ermission. 

(ri) When the State Govt, decided in December *60 to 
terminate the w*orking permission, B. Patnaik Mines (P) Ltd. 
filed a writ petition in the High Court. The State Govt, of 
which Shri Patnaik had by then become Chief Minister then 
took the stand that there was no intention not to execute the 
lease in favour of the party and that it was prepared to grant 
the lease if royalty %va8 paid. 

Material brought out by a scrutiny of the Jiks made 

available 

Shri B. Patnaik, then M.L.A., applied in lOol for the grant 
of mining lease for manganese over an area of 3900 acres in 
Keonjhar District. There were three other aj)plicantH of whom 
one had priority in point of time over Shri Patnaik. The area 
in question formed part of the lease of M/s. Bird & Co. A part of 
this area was surrendered by Bird & Co., to the State Govern- 
ment later on 2-7-62. All the four a]>plicationg including that 
of Shri Patnaik were liable to be rejected as the area in ques- 
tion was not available with the State Government for issue of 
working permission but proceedings rejecting these applications 
were not drawn. 

There is no indication that the area surrendered by Bird & 
Co. on 2-7-52 wa.s formally thrown open for regrant and in fact 
the Board of Revenue had recommended reservation of this 
area for ferro-alloy plant/State exploitation. 

On 5-8-52 Shri Patnaik filed a fresh application and also 
offered to put up a ferro-alloy i?iclu.stry, wliich incMcates that he 
was aware of the recommendation of the Boar(| of Revenue. 

Working pemission was sanctioned to Shri Patnaik under 
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the orders of the then Revenue Minister, Shri Sadashiv Tripathy 
and the then Chief Minister, Nabha Krishna Chowdhury. Raja 
BalbhadarNarayanBhanjdeo. who had priority over Shri Patnaik 
was not Considered suitable for the grant of working permission 
on the ground that being an ex-ruler and exempt from civil 
liability the State may have no remedy against him. The 
suggestion that in order to safeguard the interests of the State 
the renewal of the working permission be made conditional 
upon half of the deed rent being paid in advance, was also not 
imposed. 

Collector Keonjhar had pointed out in Oct. ‘56 that the 
party was causing serious wastage of mineral wealth by failure 
to collect smaller sizes of ore of high quality a.id suggested 
appropriate measures before working j)errnission was renewed. 
No act’on was, however, taken. 

In October 1956, on the application of Sliri B. Patnaik, 
the name of the grantee of the working permis^-ion was changed 
to B. Patnaik Mines (P) Ltd. This does not appear to have 
been in accordance with any rxiles as was subsccjuently pointed 
out by the Legal Remembrancer in I960. 

The par’y was found to be mining 4224 acre.> as against 
2900 acres in respect of which the working permission had been 
granted. 

There was default in the paymeu^^ of royalt^^ and arrears 
amounting to Rs. 6,18,926.06 were outstanding on 'iOth June, 
1959. 

On 26-10-59 Shri Patnaik had also applied for mining iron 
ore over an area of 349 acres and working permission in respect 
of 286.5 acres was given by the State Government on 8th June, 
1964. On 1-7-55 Shri Patnaik applied for mining of iron ore 
over an area of 1006 acres forming part of the area of 2900 acres 
of the working permission of manganese ore already given to 
him. State Govt, sanctioned working permission for iron ore for 
the total area of 3900 acres, althoug the application i^^elf was 
only for 1006 acres. This was rectilied when the discrepancy 
was pointed out by the Director of Mines. 

In respect of the grant of working permission for iron ore 
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•bo the party was in default of royalty. 

On 5/9-1 2*59 the State Government bsued proceedings in 
respect of the base for iron ore on the terms stipulated to B. 
Fatnaik Mines (P) Ltd. but the lease was not executed within a 
period of six months, as required under Bub 28- A of the Mineral 
Concession Bubs. The order granting the lease, therefore, 
should have been deemed to stand cancelled. 

There was no renewal of the working permission after 
October, 1956. 

In I960, when the matter wa.s examined by the State Go- 
vernment, the Legal Bemembrancer and the Advocate General 
were consulted and on their advice the State Government decided 
to issue notice to Shri B. Patnaik andB. Patnaik Mines (P) Ltd. 
requiring them to stop working the mines, to quit the area and 
make over peaceful possession to the District Collector and to pay 
compensation of the area failing which it was proposed to pro- 
secute the parties and to recover damages. 

B. Patnaik Mines (P) Ltd. went up in a writ application to 
the High Court on 22-12-1960 challenging the notice requiring 
them to stop working the mines and to hand over possession, 
and the State Government's demand for paymtlTlt of royalty at 
the enhanced rates. This application was pending in the High 
Court when after the mid-term election in Orbsa Shri Patnaik 
assumed office as Chief Minister. In the High Court, the writ 
application was disi>osed of on 28-11-61 on tho Govt. Advocate 
stating that it was never the intention of the State Govt, to 
refuse execution of the base, and on B. Patnaik Mines (P) Ltd. 
and Shri B. Patnaik executing memos, agreeing to pay the 
royalty demanded by tho State Govt., provisionally and to 
pay such royalty and arrears thereof as may subsequently be 
determined according to law. 

Commenti of 8kri B. Patnaik 

Shri Patnaik assumed office only in June 1961 and, there- 
fore, whatever was done prbr to his assumption ofioffice was the 
responsibility of the then State Government. 

From 1952 to 1958 when Mines and Mineral (Begulation 
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and Derelopment) Aet eame into force the question of rates of 
royalty was still under consideration by the State and Central 
Governments as the existing royalty rates were considered too 
low by both the Governments. Only working permissions were 
therefore being granted to applicants on the understanding 
that they will be liable to pay 10% royalty subject to Central 
Government’s approval. No favour was shown to Shri Fatnaik 
regarding his applications for manganese and iron ores as 
applications from others were considered on the same lines. 

In October 1956 the State Govt, had agreed to change the 
P BtHft of the grantee to M/s. B. Fatnaik Mines (F) Ltd. and this 
was only a substitution of one name for another and a similar 
procedure was followed in other cases also. 

On demand by the State Government of arrears of royalty 
of Es, (K1 6 926.60 nF, B. Fatnaik Mines proceeded against the 
method of the calculation of the amount of royalty. They were 
not alone in keeping arrears of royalty and other mine-owners 
also filed writ applications. While notices was issued on 
14-12-60 against B. Fatnaik Mines (P) Ltd., to stop mining 
operations and to quit the area and to make payment of the 
demanded amount, no such action was taken against the other 


defaulters. 

It is incorrect that the writ application filed by B. Fatnaik 
Mines Ltd. against the State was not contested and '^as compro- 
mised by the State Government. The petition was disposed of 
by an onler of the Court. The prospects of the State Govern- 
ment losing the case were considerable and the State Govern- 
ment would have lost Rs. 60 to 70 lakhs immediately and a few 
crores ultimately by way of royalty. The Court’s order that 
B. Fatnaik Mines would pay royalty as demanded by the State 
after the method of calculation of royalty was determined m 
accordance with law was a point in favour of the State Govern- 
ment. The so-called compromise instead of being deteimental to 
State’s interests was in reality a boon -s in the foUowing 
year, the royalty earned by the State was almost double the 

figures of the previous year. 

In spite of there being no condition in the lease deed B. Fat- 
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naik Mines (P) Ltd. have suo moto offered the mines to be trans- 
ferred to the GoH. and the proposal is under examination. 

AndysiB 

The main points for determination are : 

(а) Whether any favour was shown in the grant of working 
permission to Shri B. Patnaik, and 

(б) whether in relation to' the writ application in the High 
Court Shri Pat naik after assumption of his office as Chief 
Minister had committed the State Govt, to a position under 
which improper benefit; was conferred onB.Patnaik Mine8(P)Ltd. 
in which Shri Patnaik and his wife have substantial interest. 

For a consideration of these points, the following circums- 
tances are relevant : 

(i) In the grant of working permission for manganese ore, 
Shri Patnaik s application was liable to be rejected along with 
the application of others as at the relevant time the area in 
question was not available for grant. Even otherwise at least 
one application had priority for consideration. 

(ii) Shri Patnaik s second application dated 5-8-52 also 
merited no consideration as the area in queiition docs not 
appear to have been formally thrown oiK^n for grant. In fact 
this area had been reserved for State cxploitation/ferro-alloy 
plant. 

(ill) The substitution of the name of B. Patnaik Mines (P) 
Ltd., for B. Patnaik, in October 50 was irregular. As was 
pointed out subsequently in 1960 by the Ix^gal Remembrancer, 
B. Patnaik Mine.s should have submitti^d a formal application 
which would have been considered on its merit. 

{iv) Although an area larger than tiiat for which working 
permis.sion was granted wa.s being worked, no action was taken 
by the State Government. 

(v) In respect of the application for mining of {ron ore over 

an area of 1006 acres, the State Government granted working 
permission for an area even larger than tliai applied for. This 
W'as rectified later. : 

(vi) It was brought to the State Government's notice by the 
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District Collector that the grantee was causing serious wastage 
of mineral wealth by failure to collect small sizes of ores and 
suggested necessary 8tei)8 before renewal of the working per- 
mission but no action was taken. 

It is true that the favours shown and the irregularities com- 
mitted, as pointed out above, relate to the period prior to the 
assumption of office by Shri B. Patnaik. Duirng the period 
involved Shri Sadashiv Tripathy was dealing with this subject 
as Revenue Minister. 

Shri Patnaik has stated that the substitution of the name 
of 13. Patnaik Mines as the grantee was not unusual and similar 
action had been taken in other cases also. This cannot be veri- 
fied from the official records made available to th^ C.B.l. but, 
in any case, this cannot be considered as a serious irregularity. 

As regards the writ application and the stand taken by the 
State Government, the relevant official record is not available. 
Shri Patnaik has, however, stated that by the High Court’s 
order B. Patnaik Mines (P) Ltd. were not bound to make pay- 
ment of the demanded amount of nnalty based on the State 
method of calculation yet they voluntarily paid Rs. 5.92, ()54.60P 
while Shri Patnaik was in office. It appears, however, from 
the order of the High Court, of which a copy has been sui)plied 
by Shri B. Patnaik, that it was only on Shri Patnaik and B. 
Patnaik Mine.s (P) Ltd. agreeing to pay the anio\iot of royalty 
at the rates prevailing before the notification declar’i-.g the fair 
prices of the mineral and subsequently at such rates as may be 
determined according to law, that the writ apj)lication was 
dispo.sc^d of. 

The clause relating to payment of royalty at such rates as 
may be determined according to law is of particular interest. 
It apjH^ars that the entire question of royalty lias now again 
become the subject of litigation in civil courts so that apart 
from having iirovisionally paid royalty and thereby secured au 
undertaking from the Government t. execute the lease, Hie en- 
tire royalty question is still under litigation. In order to come 
to a definite conclusion as to whether this arrangement on the 
basis of w'hich penal action which was open to the State Go- 
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venunent and had been initiated by it was dropped, was in 
the best interest of the State it would be necessary to see the 
official files which have not yet become available. 

Shri Patnaik has stated that B. Patnaik Minos (P) Ltd., 
have offered to return the mine to the State Government. 
There is no mention of this in the Govt, files made available 
to the C.B.I. 


Allegation No. 9 

Orissa Kendu Leaf (Control of Trade) Act 1901 was j)ro- 
mulgated during the Chief Ministership of Shri Patnaik osten- 
sibly for State trading. Actually heavy amounts were received 
as illegal gratification by Ministers and Agents were appointed 
by direct negotiation by the Chief Minister and State Planning 
Board Chairman. 

MatericU Brought by a scrutiny of the files made availahle 

As a result of the recommendations of the State Taxation 
Enquiry Committee that there should be a commercial moiio- 
P 0 I 3 ' in the trade of Kendu leaves in order to protect the inte- 
rests of the trade, tenants, pluckers engaged in coTicMjtion of leaves 
and of the State Government, the State Government decided 
hi August 1961 to bring in legislation to regulate the collection 
purchases, and disposal of kendu leaves. The scheme as 
envisaged in the draft Bill briefly was : 

(d) State should liave fiscal monopoly riglit for collection, 
purchase, transport and disposal of kendu leaves for trade 
purposes. Tenants had a right to collect the leaves from their 
lands or to lease out the kendu growing area. The leaves 
grow'ii on their lands, how'ever, hati to be sold by the tenant 
or the Ie.s8ee to the Government or to their agent. 

(b) State to be divided in a number of Units , 

(c) State to trade through agents on the rate of one for each 
unit. The appointment of agents was to be regtilj^rised by an 
agreement, the agent paying a lump sum to be i^^ttled at the 
time of granting the agency and a variable commission depending 
upon turnover. 
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(d) Price on which kendu leaf would be sold by the owner and 
pluckers would be fixed by Price Fixation Committee to be 
formed by the Government. 

During discussion of the matter at a meeting of the Council 
of Ministers on 13-9-61 the draft was approved v ith certain 
corrections, some of which are reported below : 

In the Draft Bill Corrections 

There shall be an Advisory Board, at 
the State level to advise Govt, on the cons- 
titution of units and in the fixation of Omitted comj)letely. 
deposits and prices. Board to include 

Chairmen of Zila Parishads. Ministers and 

* 

Officials. 

Stato Govt, shall fix, after consulta- '‘After consultation 
tion with the Advisory Board, price at with Advisory 
which the leaves shall be purchased. Board”, deleted. 

As a result of certain observations by the Govt, of India 
to whom the bill was referred for approval, an amended clause 
4(2) was incorporated which read as under : 

‘The Govt, shall constitute an advisory committee for the 
State consisting of not less than 6 Members as may be notified by 
Govt, from time to time. Provided that not more than 1/3 of 
such members shall be from amongst persons who are growers 
of kendu leaves.*' 

The Orissa Kendu Leaf (Control of Trade) Act, 1961 was 
passed on 27-11-61, 

In a note dated 11-1-62 the Chief Secretary pointed out 
that “Form ‘E’ as now’ approved, gave no base for comparison 
of the offers of the various parties. A party may offor less com- 
mission but there is no guarantee that he w’ill guarantee any 
difference in price and a maximum profit to Govt. The form 
as originally submitted tried to meet this situation. I am afraid 
returns made on the basis of the present form will not enable the 
Govt, to give any proper conclusion. There is too much left to 
imagination. If we leave the entire arrangement as a simple 
agency, then we are caught with the price fluctuations and mani- 
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pulations of the dealers. Unless the agent who is expert in this 
matter guarantees a minimum performance we are sunk. A 
simple agency cannot be run in Kendu leaves without certain safe- 
guards. Otherwise, the entire matter may result in corrup- 
tion at lower levels and smuggling on a large scale. That is 
why I had suggested a minimum performance with some 
safeguards for fall in prices. Chief Minister may j)lease 
consider"*. 

The Chief Minister, Shri B. Patnaik observed “Since we know 
the price .structure we, w^ant there should be no difficulty in 
fixing the rates, with the agenvs whom we approve'*. 

Comtnents of Shri Patnaik 

The trade was taken over by a Sj)ecial Act under State 
Monopoly when Shri Patnaik assumed office. Experienced 
men in the trade have been utilised as contractors to Govern- 
ment wherever possible. 

Analysis 

The main point for consideration is whether in the actual 
implementation of the Kendu Leaf (Control of Trade) Act 
1961 there has been favouratism or corruption in the appoint- 
ment of agents. 

The official files relating to the appointment of agent.s have 
not so far become available. Unless these arc scnitinisecl, 
it is not possible to determine the correct position and to arrive 
at a conclusion. 

AUegaiion No. 15 

(а) In re8|)ect of the loan of Rs. 97 lakhs taken by Kalinga 
Tubes Ltd. from the Industrial Finance Corporation of India 
under the guarantee of the State Government, stamp duty of 
Rs. 97,000/- was payable on the tripartite mortgage deed. 
The State Qovemment by taking over the liability in respect of 
the stamp duty saved Kalinga Tubes Ltd. Rs. 97,000/- which 
would otherwise have accrued to the State revenudi. 

(б) The clause requiring mation of a sinking fund of Kalinga 
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Tubes Ltd. for re-payment of the loan was waived by the State 
Government on the representation of Kalinga Tubes Ltd. 

Material brought out by a scrutiny of the files made available 

Shri Patnaik and his family have substantial interest in 
Kalinga Tubes Ltd. Shri Patnaik was Managing Director of 
this concern prior to assumption of office. Mrs. Patnaik is one 
of the Directors of the Company. 

In 1956 Kalinga Tubes applied for a loan of Rs. 97 lakhs 
from Industrial Finance Corporation of India for purchasing 
machinery ior the (establishment of a tube mill for manufacture 
of 6” G.I. pipes. 

The Industrial Finance Corporation agreed to advance a 
loan of Rs. 97 lakhs on the guar«antee of the State Government 
of Orissa and personal guarantee of three Directors including 
Shri Patnaik and Mrs. Cyan Patnaik. 

During consideration of the dv^ft tripartite agreement in the 
Industries Department of the State Government a clause was 
introduced which ]»rovided that the stamp duty on any mortgage 
deed or deeds that may be executed by the Company in favour 
of the Corporation for Rs. 97 lakhs or any part thereof shall be 
borne and paid bj' the Government. 

The Law Department had pointed out on 10-2-61 that the 
State Government being interested only as a guarantor, in the 
transaction between the IFC and the Kalinga Tubes Ltd., and 
the transaction being mainly for the benefit of KJinga Tubes 
Ltd., the x\dininistrative Department should consider whether 
the Government should take over the responsibility for the 
payment of stamp duty merely for providing exemption from 
payment thereof. It was then stated in a note in the industries 
Department that the orders of the Government will be obtained 
and if it was decided that the stamp duty should be charged, 

the relevant clause will be deleted. 

On 6-12-61 again, by which time Shri Patnaik had taken 
over as Chief Minister of Orissa, Legal Remembrancer raised the 
question of Qovemment’.s decision on the payment of stamp 
duty. The Under Secretary Industries Department then 
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pointed out on 16-12-61 that in the case of grant of loan by the 
State Government to M/s. Straw Products Ltd.» Government 
orders had been obtained that stamp duty would not be charged 
in the case of Government aid. 

It appears that Shri B. Patnaik had on 4-12-61 recorded 
a minute on another 61c, laying down that stamp duty on Go- 
vernment aid should not be charged where Government aid was 
given directly or through the State Finance Corporation. This 
decision did not strictly apply to the loan of Bs. 97 lakhs of 
Kalinga Tubes Ltd. as the 6nancial aid in this case was being 
provided not by the State or by the State Finance Corporation 
but by the Industrial Finance Corporation of India. 

On the 6th February ’63 the Industrial Finance Corporation 
informed Kalinga Tubes Ltd., in view of the Government 
having assumed liability in respect of stamp duty, they wanted 
the document to bo adjudicated upon by an appropriate 
authority to ascertain if the deed will be exempted form stamp 
duty. 

A petition for adjudication was made by Kalinga Tubes Ltd. 
before Collector Cuttack who was of the view that there could 
be no exemption from stamp duty. He, however, referred the 
matter to the^ Board of Revenue which decided that exemption 
under Section 3 of the Stamp Act could arise only in a ca.se 
where the Government being a party became statutorily liable 
for stamp duty. In the instant ca.se there could be no such 
exemption as the State Government had on their own voluntarily 
taken U];K)n thcm.selves the liability in respect of stamp duty. 

In view of the decision of the Board of Revenue the State 
Govt, in the Finance Department which was under the charge 
of Shri B. Patnaik, Chief Minister, issued a noti6cation on 31-8-63 
under Section 9 of the Stamp Act exempting the State Go- 
vernment from payment of stamp duty amountiiig to Rs. 97,000 
which would have otherwise accrued to the State revenues. 

On the application of the Kalinga Tubes )Ltd., the State 
Government with the personal approval of Sliri B. Patnaik, 
Chief Minister, agreed to waive the condition under which 
Kalinga Tubes were required to create a ^king fund for 
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ensuring repayment of the loan to Industrial Finance Corporation 
of India. 

Comments of Shri B- Patnaik 

The decision to waive registration foes when Government 
enter into au aid contract with a firm is based on the salutory 
principle that when Government gives a loan or assistance 
to any industry it would defeat the purpose of the aid to take 
away part of it in another form. 

In the case of the loan of Kalinga Tubes Ltd., the Govt, 
preferred to levy 1 as guarantee commission which has earned 
for the State Government over Rs. 9 lakhs till now. If the 
Government had decided to benefit the Company at the cost of 
State exchequer, it could have agreed to charge registration fee 
and reduc- d the guarantee commission to the normal bank 
rate of guarantee which is J%. The Govt, of India while 
giving large loans to big companies have stipulated that the 
registration fees would be borne by the President of India. 

The Government waived the clause of sinking fund as the 
fund was to be created for repayment of loan and the Company 
has so far repaid Rs. 57 lakhs whereas the sinking fund as per 
terms of the contract w'ould have amounted only to Rs. 60 lakhs 
on 31-3-64. 

Analysis 

The main point for consideration is whether in the taking 
over of the liability in respect of the stamp duty by the State 
Government in respect of the loan of Kalinga Tubes Ltd., from 
the Industrial Finance Corporation of India, any improper 
benefit was conferred on this Company in which Shr! Patnaik 
and his family have substantial interest and whether the Govern- 
ment’s order permitting the clause relating to the sinking fund 
to be waived was in the best interest of the State which had 
guaranteed the loan. 

For a consideration of these issues, following points are 
relevant : 

(i) As was pointed out by the Law Department, the tripar- 
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tite mortgage deed in respect of this loan of Rs. 97 lakhs was for 
the benefit of Kalinga Tubes Ltd. and the State was interested 
merely as a guarantor. 

(ti) Stamp duty of Rs. 97,000 was payable on the tripartite 
deed and this amount would have aocrued to the State 
revenues. By assuming liability in respect of stamp duty the 
State Government saved Kalinga Tubes a sum of Rs. 97,000/- 
which ordinarily should have been paid by Kalinga Tubes Ltd. 

(Hi) Tlie liability in respect of the stamp duty was taken 
over by the State Government under the erroneous impression 
that it would be automatically exempted under Section 3 of the 
Stamp Act. When the Board of Revenue held that such exemp- 
tion could not operate in a case where there was no statutory 
liability on the State Government and that in the instant case 
the State Government had on their own taken over this liability, 
a notification was issued by the Finance Department to tide over 
this difficulty. 

(iv) The decision of Shri Patnaik, Chief Minister, recorded 
on 4-12-61 which was cited as a precedent for the assumption 
of liability of stamp duty in respect of the loan of the Kalinga 
Tubes Ltd. related only to cases in which aid is given by the 
State or by the State Finance Corijoration. This decision was 
therefore, not applicable to the case of the loan of Rs. 97 lakhs 
of Kalinga Tubes Ltd. 

(v) Shri Patnaik has stated that the State Government 
had benefited by charging as guarantee commission a higher 
rate than is normally charged by the banks when they stand 
guarantee for loans. Although no enquiry has been made re- 
garding the normal rate of bank commission on guarantees, 
it appears quite obvious, however, tliat Kalinga Tubes Ltd., 
would have either obtained a bank guarantee at a very much 
lower rate of J% if that was possible/or at least protested against 
1|% guarantee commission charged by the Government. There 
is no indication in the file that Kalinga Tubes made any repre- 
sentation against this rate of guarantee commission. 

Shri Patnaik has also stated that in cases of l^rge loans by the 
Government of India to big companies, the registration fees are 
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borne by the President of India. So far as could be gathered, 
on loans advanced by the I.F.C. the liability in respect of the 
stamp duty registration charges is placed on the loanee. This 
would appear to show that in exempting the Kalinga Tubes 
from payment of Rs. 97,000/- as stamp duty a favour was shown 
to it. However, whether stamp duty should or should not be 
payable on loans given by a Government or a Government Cor- 
poration is a question of general policy. 

In connection with the sinking fund Shri Patnaik has stated 
that Kalinga Tubes had repaid to the I.F.C. by 31-3-64 Rs. 67 
lakhs when the sinking fund w'ould have amounted only to Rs. 
50 lakhs. Tliere was nothing in the agreement to prevent 
Kalinga Tubes Ltd. who had to pay interest on the loan of Rs. 
97 lakhs to repay to the IFC an amount larger than was to be 
kept in tin ^inking fund. The purpose of the fund was to ensure 
availability of funds for repaying the loan and in agreeing to 
w'aive this clause a favour w^as shown to Kalinga Tubes Ltd. 

Other Allegations 

In 1962 w'hon Shri B. Patnaik was the Chief Minister he leased 
out 93 acres of Govt, land in village Chow-dwar, Cuttack, to M/s. 
Orissa Textile Mills for Rs. 93,000/- only although the rate of 
land in this industrial area is Rs. 25,000/- per acre. This land 
belongs to Irrigation Deptt. of which he was Minister in charge. 
M/s. Orissa Textile Mills have constructed compound walls 
around tliis land and forcibly enclosed a public road. 

(On the plea of setting up another unit of Orissa Textile 
Mills Shri B. Patnaik leased out another area of 12.20 acres 
in Village Kedareswar to the mills for Rs. 14030/- only. This 
caused wrongful loss to the State Exchequer for the personal 
benefit of Shri B. Patnaik who has interest in Orissa Textile 
Mills.) 

This allegation is contained in para 3 of the supplemcatary 
memorandum dated 21-9-64. Relevant official files have not 
so far been received by the C.B.I. and therefore these comments 
are based on the material furnished by Shri B. Patnaik liimself 
along with his replies. 
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Comment of Shri Painaik 

Orissa Textile Mills had applied as far hack as November 
1946 for the acquisition of land but the fixation of the price 
was delayed. In September 1658 the Collector had recommended 
the transfer of the land to the mills at Rs. 100/- per acre. Shri 
Patnaik had attached the relevant correspondence exchanged 
between the mills and the Oovt. of Orissa. 

Analjfais 

On August 21, 1968, the mills wrote to the Collector, 
Cuttack, that out of 600 acres of land that they were in 
possession of 90.63 acres belonged to the Govt. (PWD). 
The land in question was rocky, uneven waste land and the 
price per acre could not be more than Rs. 100/- in 1946-47 when 
the miUs had started construction on the land on the promise 
and with the knowledge and permission of the Government. 
The Collector was requested for de jure transfer of the land 
and take into account the fact that de fetch tran.sfer had taken 
place in the year 1947. 

The Collector, Cuttack, in his latter dat^d 23rd September 
1958 to the Under Secretary to the Commissioner, Central 
Division^ Ofissa recommended charging a premium at a flat 
rate of R.s. 100 i>er acre. The Govt, of Orissa, Revenue De- 
partment, however, in their letter dated 18-8-60 while sanc- 
tioning the lease of 90.63 acres to Orissa Textile Mills Ltd., 
for a period of 90 years, ordered that a flat rate of Rs. 400/- 
per acre and annual rent at 5% of the market value of the 
land subject to revision at the end of every 16 years shall be 
charged. This deemion was obviously taken after considering 
the aforesaid letter of Collector, Cuttack, and the representations 
made by Orissa Textile Mills Ltd. 

From 18-8-60 to 29-8-61 Orissa Textile Mills took no fur- 
ther action by way of filing an appeal/ropre$entation against 
the above order of the Govt, of Orissa. 

After mid-term elections in 1961 Shri B. Patnaik assumed 
office as Chief Minister on 23-6-61. Shri Sadashiv Tripathy 
was appointed Revenue Minister in Shri Patnaik’s Ministry. 
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M/a. B. Patnaik & Co. (p) Ltd..— wholly Patnaik concern 
with paid-up capital of Rs. 1600/- only— have been and are the 
Managing Agents of Orissa Textile Mills Ltd. On 29-8-61 M/s. 
B. Patnaik & Co. P Ltd., on behalf of Orissa Textile Mills Ltd. 
represented to the Revenue Minister, Orissa, against the order 
dated 18-8-60 of the State Government charging a flat rate 
of Rs. 400/- per acre and annual rent at 5 per cent. Orissa 
Textile Mills Ltd. also addressed supplementary appeal dated 
23rd Novcml)er 1961 in which they also mentioned the rates for 
certain other pieces of land which had been acquired for their 
purpose. It appears that discu.ssions Avere also held with 
representatives of M/s. B. Patnaik & Co. (P) Ltd. 

The State Government accepted the representation of 
Orissa Textile Mills Ltd. and reduced the rate from Rs. 400/- 
to Rs. IWj- jKsr acre for 90.63 acres of land with rent at the 
rate of Rs. 5 per acre. 

As regards the other pieces of land measuring 12.20 acres, 
Orissa Textile Mills Ltd. applied to the Tehsildar, Saddar 
Cuttack, on 27th September, 1961 for the lease of this area to 
them for the erection of the second Orissa Textile Mill. They 
also requested that in the mean time they may be alloAved to 
proceed Avith the construction work. 

The Revenue Doiiartincnt of the State Goveruni'‘nt in their 
letter dated 16-4-63 conveyed tlie Government’s notion to 
the lca.se of 10.20 acres at KedaresAvar at a premium of Rs. 
12,200/- plus 15®{, thereof and annual rent of Rs. ’22/- Whether 
this was in acconiance Avith projicr market rates can be clarified 
after a scrutiny of the oflicial files and other necessary enquiries. 

CHARGES AGAINST SHRI B. MITRA 
Allegation No. 2 

The concern “Orissa Agents” standing in the name of Mrs. 
Biren Mitra, is a benami concern ot Shri Mitra, the present 
Chief Minister, Orissa, and it has been stated that this concern 
had monopolised supplies to Govt., secured agencies of local 
and outside firms and charged exorbitant rates. Most of the 
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supplies were made without oslling tenders. As principal dis* 
tributors of Kalinga Tubes, supplies were made to the State 
(3ovemmont by this concern without the purchasing depart* 
menta availing of the D.G.S.AD. rate contracts and without 
even availing of Kalinga Tubes own price circulars. The benefit 
of these transactions is alleged to have gone to Shri Biren Mitra. 

MalerieU brought out by a eeruHny of thefiUa made available 

On 24*11*60 Mrs. Eswarsmma Mitra, wife of Shri Biren 
Mitra, filed an application for registration for the purposes of 
sales tax, of the concern "Orissa Agents’’ of which she claimed 
to bo the sole proprietor. It was stated that "Orissa Agents’’ 
had commenced business on 1*4*59 but until 24*11*60 there had 
been no turnover of business. 

On 1-12-60, A. KafaituUa, as Manager of “Oris.‘<a Agents’’, 
filed a statement in which it was stated that this concern had 
until then been procuring orders for supply of tubular structures, 
Q.I. and black pipes and the paints of Jenson & Nicholson, on 
commission basis and no account of sales or purchases had been 
maintained. "Orissa Agents" proposed to deal in Bengal Pot- 
teries and after receipt of consignment proper accounts would 
be maintained' 

The returns submitted by “Orissa Agents’’ under the State 
Sales Tax Act show the annual value of business done in each 
calendar year as follows : 


Rs. nP. 

1961 1,74,498.04 

1962 23,66,179.32 

1963 Upto Oct. Ending 30*9*63 . . 22,62,754.70 

The return for the quarter ending 31-12-63 is a nil return 

and the annual return for the year ending 31-3*63 shows total 

turnover of Rs. 35,09,617.69. 

From 23*6*61 after the mid-term elections of 1961, Shri 
Biren Mitra became Deputy Chief Minister, Orissa, in the Minis- 
try headed by Shri B. Patnaik. From 2*10*63 Shri Biren Mitra 
became Chief Minister, Orissa. 
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'^Orissa Agents” appear to have secured the agency of M/s. 
Turner Hoare & Co. Calcutta. In a letter dated March 15, 
1961 from Orissa Agents to Turner Hoare & Co., Calcutta, it 
was stated that Mr. Mitra had a talk with you regarding the 
wharfage of Rs. 158.90 which we had to pay and I understand 
tliat you are crediting that amount and also Rs. 130.60 which we 
have paid for the freight”. On another letter of “Orissa Agents” 
Shri Sawhney of Tumor Hoare & Co., Calcutta had made the 
following endorsement on 27-3-61 in his own hand for his office : 

This was handed over to me today by Shri Biren Mitra. 
Please write to them confirming our conversation and ask for 
the advance”. 

Sd/. 

27-3-1961. 

Allied Distributors of Calcutta are the sole agents for M/s. 
Bengal Potteries Ltd. In a letter dated 14th November, 1960 
of “Orissa Agents” to Allied Distributors of Calcutta, the follow^- 
ing finds mention : 

“. . . .as per the telephonic conversation between Mr. Biren 
Mitra, Cuttack, and your personnel at Calcutta, it was decided 
to allow us a wagon load of your earthware products....” 

In another letter dated 27th October, 1962, of ‘ Ori-sa Agents” 
to Allied Distributors of Calcutta, the following finat, mention : 

“We are to thank you for your Mr. Tandon’s visit to our 
area, with regard to your booking. Our representative contacted 
him to Cuttack parties securing firm promises. Since Bhuba- 
neswar market was closed on Thursday and Mr. Tandon w'as to 
visit Behrampur we had fixed up an api)ointinent on following 
Saturday for him to meet Mr. Mitra. But w'e are sorry to note 
that Mr. Tandon did not contact us as arranged on his return.” 

The very fact that an appointment had to bo fixed in fuivance 
would indicate that the proposed meeting was with Shri Biren 
Mitra who was then Deputy Chief Minister. 

“Orissa Agents” were appointed dealers for Orissa State 
for G.I. pipes manufactured by Kalinga Tubes Ltd. and for 
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Kalinga Indusiries Ltd. Shri B. Painaik, prior to assumption 
of office, was the Managing Director of Kalinga Industries Ltd. 
On his becoming Oiief Minister of Orissa, Mrs. Qian Patnaik, his 
wife became Chairman, Board of Directors, Kalinga Industries 
Ltd. and a Director of Kalinga Tubes Ltd. Shri B. Patnaik 
and his family have substantial interest in both these companies. 

Kalinga Tubes wore the only manufacturers of G.I. pipes 
in Orissa State. Similarly Kalinga Industries wore the only 
manufacturers of tubular structures in the State. 

On 17-11>61 the State Finance Department which was under 
the charge of Shri B1 Patnaik, Chief Minister, issued a circular 
under which purchases of vehicles, stores and other materials 
by the State Government Departments could only be made 
through local dealers. For any departure from this policy', prior 
odncurrence of the Finance Department was made obligatory 
and failure to do so made the official concerned jHirsonaliy liable 
for the loss of consequential State sales tax. 

It appears from the letter dated 18-1-64 of the Director of 
Inspections appointed by the Comptroller and Auditor General to 
audit the business done by Orissa Government with “Orissa 
Agents’* that a number of State Government Departments had 
pleaded the above Finance Department circular of 17-11-61 as 
the justification for not having obtained quotations from out- 
side the State as they felt that they were barred from doing 
biminesB with outside firms. The Chief Secictary in his reply 
to the above letter of the Directorate of Inspection stated tlmt 
the State Go^i). Departments though not precluded altogether 
were precluded in practice from making purchases from 
outside dealers under the terms of the above Circular of 
17-11-61. 

From the records available it lias been noticed that in at 
least one case, after the issue of the Finance Department Circu- 
lar, the practice of addressing enquiries for quotations from 
outside dealers was stopped. Similarly in at lefst one case it 
has been found that when such quotations were received and 
eompMative statements were prei)ared, the quotations of outside 
dealers although lower than those of “Orissa Agents” wore not 
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considered on the ground that the tenderers had no local agency 
in Orissa State. 

After the issue of Finance Department circular of 17-11-61 
"Orissa Agents” entered into an agreement with Jenson & 
Nicholson of Calcutta under which the former became the re- 
presentative in Orissa of the Calcutta firm for negotiating for the 
supplies of paints and for presenting bills to and obtaining pay- 
ments from the State Government, Jenson & Nicholson also 
increased the rate of commission of “Orissa Agents”. 

It has been noticed that during the i)eriod 23rd June, 1961, 
to September 1963 t.c., until Oris.sa Agents** ceased business, 
the value of purchases by the State Govt, of G.I. jnpes manufac- 
tured by Kalinga Tubes Ltd. and of the paints of Jenson & 
Nicholson increased manifold. 

It further been noticed that in placing orders for G.I. 
pipes, timber and paints which were the principal goods sup- 
plied to the State Government by “Orissa Agents*’ during 
the period 23-6-61 when Patnaik Ministry assumed office imtil 
September 63 when “Orissa Agents” erased business, a number of 
irregularities were committed, and in consequence on purcliases 
of these tliree categories of goods of the total value of Bs. 60 
lakhs the State Government had to make to “Orissa Agents” 
excess payment of Ks. 20 laklis. This is based on the records 
made available. 

Some of the major irregularities which appear tu liave been 
committed, apparently for no other reason except to place the 
'purchase orders on “Orissa Agents,” are mentioned below : 

(i) Failure to avail of D.G.S.&D. rate contract for the supply 
of G.I. pipes w'hich alone could have saved the State Govern- 
ment over Rs. 18 lakhs during the period 23-6-61 to September 
1963. There were D.G.S.&D. rates in operation during this 
period in respect of all types of G.I. pii)es purchased by Orissa 
Govt.— from 1/2' to 6' diameter. It has further been found 
that supplies ■were made at these iJ.G.S.&D. rates to the De- 
partments of the Central Government as well as to some State 
GoVMuments to the total value of over Rs. 1 ,93,63,000 ip 1960-61 
Rs. 3.41,63,000 in 1961-62 and Rs. 4,33,94,000 in 1962-63. 
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(n) It may be mentioned in this connection that during 
the period from April 62 Kalinga Tubes Ltd. themselves came on 
D.G.S.&D. rate contract and were bound to make supplies to the 
State Government at the rate contract, if orders had been 
placed on them on this contract. From the files iT^hich could 
be obtained so far, pipes of the value of over Rs. 5 lakhs wore 
supplied by Kalinga Tubes Ltd. themselves to the Departments 
of the Central Government and others including the State Govts, 
during the first five months of 1963. 

(fti) Rejection of the lowest tenders when these did not 
emanate from “Orissa Agents” on inadequate and sometimes 
factually incorrect grounds such as 

(а) urgency which docs not appear to be borne out by the man- 
ner in which supplies were made with delay by "Orissa Agents” 
and were accepted by the Departments without objection; 

(б) unjustified assumptions that the lowest tenders had 
not included the clement of sales tax : that it was not indicated 
that the supplies were FOR destination ; that the tenderers would 
not be in a position to make supplies within the stipulated j>eriod. 

(iv) In some cases orders appear to have been placed on 
“Orissa Agents” merely because goods were offered. There is 
no indication in the files that these were immediately required 
or tliat the requirements had been assessed. 

(v) In some cases factually incorrect noting was recorded 
on the files regarding the date of receipt of quotations of “Ori.s.sa 
Agents.” Some of the files also apjK^arto have been tampered 
with. 

(ri) The secrecy of the tendering .system, even when ten- 
ders or quotations were invited, was not observed* Quotations 
were obtained from “Orissa Agents” after the receipt of other 
quotations and after these became know'n. 

(wi) In some cases the placing of the ordem on “Orissa 
Agents” was sought to t)o jastified on the ground that thc^ 
low'est tenderers had intimated that they were unable to make 
supplies. There is no indication in the files that any inquiry 
had beep made from such tenderers or of any Biidti intimation 
having been received by the Department in writing. 
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(viii) The rates given by Kalinga Tubes Ltd. in their own 
price circular were not availed of though they were lower than 
rates at which purchases wore made through Orissa Agents. 

{iz) Requests made by the suppliers to change the categories 
of 6.1. pipes to be supplied or for increasing the quantity of 
the order were accepted without question. 

{z) In some cases relating to the purchase of timber where 
quotations of “Orissa Agents” were not the lowest, negotiations 
were conducted with them or fresh quotations were asked for 
from them only so as to make their quotations the lowest and 
then orders were placed on them. In one case no competitive 
quotations were originally obtained but several months later a 
quotation w’as obtained from “Orissa Agents” and introduced 
in the file. 

Xho statement given below relating to the purchases of 
G.I. pipes, paints and timber by the State Govt, from “Orissa 
Agents” during the period 23-6-61 when Shri Patnaik’s Ministry 
assumed ofTicc. to September 1963 when “Orissa Agents” ceased 
business, will show the value of orders placed, the loss to the 
State Govt, and the undue benefit to “Ori.ssa Agents” on 
account of the failure to avail of the D.G.S.&D. rates and/or 
the rejection of the lowest tender : 


Department 

Articles 

purchased 

Total value 

[jOSS to Gevt, 

Public Helth 

O.I. Pipes 

58,11,300 

20.20,300 

P.W-D. (R&B) 

Pipes 

94,600 

15,511 

Irrigation 

Paints 

... 

... 

Electricity, Lift 

N 




Irrigation, Khadi ft 



1,63,215 

6,295 

^ Village Industries 

1 




Board, Paradeep Port ) 





60.69,115 20,42,106 
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Comment of Shri Biren A/Ura 

‘‘Orissa Agents** was a proprietory concern established on 
1-4-69. My wife, Smt. Eswaramma Mitra was its sole 
proprietoress. 

I did not take any interest whatsoever in the business of 
“Orissa Agents’* either before or after becoming the Deputy 
Chief Minister on 23-6-61. 

As regards the issue of purchase by Government departments 
from “Orissa Agents” by open tenders and not through the 
cheaper method of D.G.S.&D. rate contract, the State practice 
appears to have been always to follow open tender system in 
cases of urgency. The State also does not appear to have had 
at any time emphasised purchase only through D.G.S.&D. rate 
contract. There has been no specific departure from the normal 
procedure after our Ministry took over. 

From 1959 to February 1961 when the Coalition Ministry 
was in power, the same practice of open and restricted tenders 
was followed. 

The circular of 17-11-61 was issued in the Finance Depart- 
ment. I w'os not in charge of that Department and was not 
aware of the circular. 

I w^as not aw’aro of the placing of orders with “Orissa Agents” 
by the various Departments of the Govt. None of the De- 
partments concerned was under my charge. The matter was 
dealt with in detail in audit by the Comptroller and Auditor 
General of India and replies to the preliminary audit have been 
sent. I find from the replies that the normal procedure of 
tenders has been followed and the purchases were fair on the 
basis of the tenders. 

I was not aw'are that the Public Health Department had 
placed orders for G.I. pipes of the value of about Bs. 60 lakhs 
after we formed the Ministry. Public Health Department has 
always been under control of Works and Transport Ministry and 
is still under that Ministry. 

After looking into relevant papers 1 learn that purchases 
by the Public Health Department wore made on Ithe basis of 
open tenders and restricted tenders. Generally large orders 
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appear to have been placed on open tender. Purchases have 
not been made on D.G.S.&D. rates. SuppUcs at D.G.S.&D. 
rates for commodities of indigenous manufacture of short supply 
are rarely available in time specially when the work is urgent. 

It has been the practice all along oven before we took over 
as Ministers that for urgent work purchases wore made by open 
or restricted tenders and this has never been objected to by the 
Accountant General. 

Shri Biren Mitra has also enclosed copies of some circulars 
to indicate the purchase policy followed by the State Government 
from time to time. The salient points contained in these cir- 
culars are mentioned below; 

(i) Under State Commerce Department notification dated 
30th September, 1958 certain “niles for the supply of articles 
required to be purchased for the State Service” were formulated. 
The general policy laid down in the notification laid emphasis 
on the purchase of goods of Indian manufacture, and in the goods 
of Indian Manufacture preference was to be given to articles 
manufactured in Orissa, over those jiroduced in any other State 
of the Indian Union. 

(ii) Price preference upto 15% was allowed in favour of 
cottage industries and handicraft goods over those of mill-made 
or factory-made goods. 

(tit) Under rule 2 it was laid down that tende/'^ should be 
invited for supply of all articles purchased under rule 1 to 4 
unless the value of the orders to be placed did not exceed 
Rs. 1 ,000 or sufficient reasons to lie recorded existed to indicate 
that it w’as not in the public interest to call for tenders. For 
purchases of the value of Rs. 1,000/- and below quotations 
were to be invited. 

(iv) Under rule 4 important plant, machinery and iron & 
steel works were to be obtained ordinarily from firms approved 
by the Director General of Supplies ^nd Disposals. 

(v) Under rule 7 indents for articles manufactured abroad 
which were to be specially imported were required to bo placed 
on the D.G.S.&D. 

(vi) Through the State Commerce Department circular lettef 
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dated 18-11-60 all departments were informed that the aervioea 
of the Director General of Supplies were available to the State 
Oovernmonts for procurements of stores and for their inspection. 
The Central Public Accounts Committee had observed that many 
departments did not adhere to the principle of making purchases 
through the central purchasing organisation of the D.G.S.&D. 
and as a result Government paid inflated prices through direct 
purchases. In order to stop this practice the State Govt. De* 
partments were directed to procure their supplies, other than 
articles mentioned in t;ho accompanying list (food-stuffs, lethal 
stores, stationery, road metal, mathematical and survey ins- 
tniments, telephones, telegraph control apparatus and wooden 
and cane furniture), through the agency of D.G.S.&D. subject to 
the condition laid down in para 3 of Govt, of India office Memo 
No. l(22)/60-PI dated 2-6-60. It was further laid down that 
direct purchases wore permissible only where value of the stores 
required was not substantial and also when demands w'ero to be 
met urgently. 

(Copy of the Government of India office Memo, mentioned 
above was not sent by Shri Biren Mitra. It haa, however, been 
obtained from the D.G.S.&D. and it shows that the Public 
Accounts Committee had attached great importance to centralised 
purchasing os it would prove economical to the Grovernment and 
had expressed the view' that if any exceptions are to be provided 
in the most really urgent cases, such occasions should be rare. 
The Ministry of Works, Housing and Supply in forwarding these 
observations of the Public Accounts Committee to the Ministries 
of the Government of India and to the State Governments had 
pointed out that since a Central Purchase Organisation already 
existed it was incumbent on all Govt, departments to procure 
the stores through the agency of D.G.S.&D. subject to certain 
conditions under which indentors were allowed to make their 
own arrangements of purchases on orders up to the value of 
Rs. 2,000 and where rate contract or running contracts existed, 
the limit was fixed at Rs. 100 in each case and not exceeding 
Rs. 1,000 in the aggregate, in any one year, in ab emergency. 
It was further laid down that in order to obviate delay certain 
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authorities, declared as direct demanding officers, could place 
indents directly on the firms on rate contract with D.G.S.&D 
In reaUy urgent cases indenting officers could make direct 
purchases in consultation with their associated finance, such 
purchases being limited to quantity as required to tide over any 
emergency.) 

(rit) It appears that the State Commerce Department, 
through a letter dated 18-7-61, informed all the Departments 
that the instructions contained in the earlier Department 
Memo of 18-11-60 had been discussed with the Director General 
of Supplies and Disposals and since the Govt, of Orissa had 
not taken any final decision to entrust the centra' purchases of 
the State Govt, to D.G.S.&D. except in respect of articles 
covered by rule 7 of the “Rules for Supply of Articles to be pur- 
chased lor the State Service,” the instructions issued by the 
Govt, of India in their office memo, dated 2-6-60 were not 
applicable to the purchases made by the State Government. It 
W'as further stated that the instructions issued with the above 
memo were to bo treated as cancelled and further instructions 
would be i.ssued. 

(riii) The State Commerce Department issued a further 
circular on 20-4-62 to all Departments of the State Govt. 
Salient points of w'hich are indicated below: 

(1) The D.G.S.&D. had agreed to visit C.‘*tack and 
Bhubaneswar once every quarter to discuss State Govt.’s 
problems of purchase through his Organisation. 

(2) In the meeting held between D.G.S &D. and the major 
indenting officers of the State Govt, on 22-4-61 the following 
points were high-lighted : 

(а) The services of the Organisation of the Director General 
of Supplies and Disposal are available to the State Government 
Departments on nominal commission of 1 % for purchase and 
inspection. 

(б) It is the function of the D.G.S.&D. to sec that economical 
prices are paid for articles produced in India. It is always 
economical to purchase stores tlirough D.G.S.&D. and thereby 
effect considerable saving. It is convenient to place orders with. 
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the D.G.S.&D. only in oases of important materials and in 
other cases it will be proper to purchase articles by inviting open 
tenders from the firms as per the approved list maintained by 
the D.G.S.&D. 

(c) Although direct purchase from firm will reduce delay to 
some extent, the Indenting Dept, will have to pay infiated 
prices. Moreover the difficulty about the release of foreign 
exchange cannot be avoided altogether thereby. It is better 
to procure the stores through D.G.S.&D. at lower rates. 

(d) The manufactimrs are bound to supply stores at the 
rate contract price and it is their duty to ask thoir dealers to 
abide by the rate contract price provided they do not render 
any extra service to the local Indenting Officers. In case the 
local dealers take extra money from the Indenting Depart- 
ments as handling charges, the matter should be referred to 
D.G.S.&D. 

(e) If the Indenting Dei>artments find any difficulty regar- 
ding purchase of stores the matter may be intimated to the 
Gimmerce Department so that the Director General of Supplies 
and Disposals or his Deputy may be asked t(;^visit the State 
and to clear up the matter by personal discussion. 

Shri Biren Mitra has also enclo.scd a note prepared by State 
Public Health Department on the question of purchase of 6.1. 
pipes from 1950 to 1063. It has l)ecn specifically mentioned 
that in 1958-59 the Department had placed five orders on 
D.G.S.&D. rate contract with Raunaq & Co. and purchases 
by tenders were also being simultaneously made. Of the 6 
orders placed with Raunaq & Co. in 1958-59 in three cases there 
was no supply and in the remaining two cases the supplies were 
far below the order placed. With this experience of purchase 
through DGS&D rate contract the department had to fall back 
upon the established practice of purchasing by f>peu tenders. 
It has also been stated that although from time to time the 
Departments were advised to purchase through D(|S&D in cases 
of urgency there was always a freedom to the Oluef Engineer 
to purchase by open tender in the interest of prodipt execution 
of work. 
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The problem of purchase by open tender was specifically 
raised by the auditor who recently went into these purchases 
and the urgency pointed out by the State Government to the 
auditor does not appear to have been appreciated and the follow- 
Ing points merit consideration : 

(») In 1961 there were floods in coastal areas. In middle 
of 1962 in view of the serious drinking water problem raised 
by the floods in the coastal areas Government decided on a crash 
programme of putting in deep tube wells. The Chief Engineer 
was asked to arrange 100 such wells on priority basis to be 
completed before the next flood season. A rough estimate of 
1000 feet per tul>e well was as.se.ssed and supplies were indented 
for. Deep tube well boring rigs for 0 t\ibcs were indented for 
by the Lift Irrigation Department in April *62. Foreign exchange 
was accepU^l in the relevant Ministry in Aug\ist *62 but sub- 
sequently on account of some arguments about the particular 
foreign exchange released and the method of indent, 4 of the 
rigs could not be obtained so fiir. Only two rigs have arrived 
last month. The Chief Engiiu'cr, theriforo, had to proceed 
with the rigs in possession and with the utmost expedition he 
could do only 79 tube wells so far. The Chinese invasion of 
October *62 required diversion of Public Health staff immediately 
to other crash j)rogrammes of the defence factories like MIG 
factory at Koraput and explosive factory at Sambab* ir. Tlie 
Chief Engineer w^as, therefore, short of staff. The urgency 
was there and still exi.sts. It is unfortunate that because of 
other factors, jKJOple in the area have not yet been able to get 
their tube-wells. 

The rates at which pii)es were p\irebased from M/s. Oris.sa 
Agents and in particular the large onlcr of one lakh feet of 6" 
B. Class tubes at Rs. 18.60 per foot were at rates quite below pur- 
chased by other authorities in the country at about ihesametime. 
Following cases which have been obtained will establish this fact. 

(a) Hindustan Steel Ltd., Purchase order dated 29-9-62 6 
Q.I. Pipes in random length. 

Quantity ordered. 240 feet. Price Rs. 28.62 per rfuFOR 
Howrah. 
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(6) Caloutta Improvement Trust Purchase order dated 
26>10-62 Quantity — ^200 metres. Suppliers Raunaq & Co, P. 
Ltd., Rate Rs. 91.84 per motor. 

(e) Assam Electricity Board, Purchase Order dated 28-9>62 
Suppliers Shivmony & Co. Calcutta. Price Rs. 24.60 rft 6* B 
Claes pipes. 

(d) Madhya Pradesh Electricity Board. Purchase Oixler 
dated 23-11-62 Suppliers Amin Chand Pearey Lai, Calcutta. 
Price Rs. 24 per rft. FOR Calcutta fur 6* B Class pipes. 

(e) Fertilizer Corporation of India. Purchase Order dated 
11-2-63 Suppliers ShiVmony & Co., Calcutta. Price Rs. 19.30 nP. 
rft. for 6' B class pipes. 

(/) Hindustan Steel Limited. Acceptance of tender date 
28-2-63/2-3-63 Suppliers : Shivmony & Co. Calcutta. Price 
Rs. 20 per rft. for 6* B class pipes. 

It will be noticed that even Government of India parties 
who normally procure sup^dies through D.Q.S.&D. have gone 
for open tenders and the price is paid in excess of what has been 
paid by Public Health Department. 

Analtfsis 

The main i^es are : 

(а) Whether Shri Biren Mitra had any concern with “Orissa 
Agents” and took any interest in the business of this concern ; 
and 

(б) Whether in the purchases made by the State Government 
Departments through “Orissa Agents” any favours were shown 
to or any undue financial benefit was conferred on this concern. 

For a consideration of the former issue, the following points 
are relevant : 

(») Orissa Agents were established on l-A-GO and were 
appointed the authorised dealers in Orissa S^te for Kalinga 
Tubes Ltd. and Kalinga Industries Ltd. 

(it) It appears from the corresjmndence of 'fOrissa Agents” 
with certain firms of Calcutta that in November 1960 and even 
in M^b, 1961 i.e. three months prior to thq assumption of 
office as Deputy Chief Minister, Orissa, Shri Hiren Mitra had 
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been taking interest in the business of Orissa Agents. Even in 
October, 1962 when Shri Biren Mitra was Deputy Chief Minister, 
Orissa, '‘Orissa Agents'* appear to have fixed up an appoint- 
ment with him for a representative of Allied Distributors of 
Calcutta with whom “Orissa Agents” had business dealings and 
from whom, at the instance of Shri Biren Mitra, consignment of 
Bengal Potteries had been obtained in November, 1960. The 
extent to which Shri B. Mitra was taking an interest in the 
affairs of Orissa Agents can bo known clearly only from an 
examination of the records of Orissa Agents which have not 
been made available so far. 

(iti) In the substantial business done by “Orissa Agents” 
with State Government Departments, in connection with which 
a good deal of correspondence was entered into by “Orissa 
Agents’ the signatures of Mrs. Eswaramma Mitra, the sole- 
proprietor do not api^ear anywhere. Official records naturally 
do not indicate as to under whose instructions the business acti- 
vities of “Orissa Agents” were conducted. The fact that Shri 
Biren Mitra had been taking interest in the business of this con- 
cern, as pointed above, is, however, a point for consideration in 
this connection. 

In respect of the second issue, Shri Biren Mitra has made 
the following main points in hi.s comments : 

(а) In large orders open tenders were generaHy invited. 
The question of urgency does not appear to have been appre- 
ciated. Articles of indigenous manufacture of short supply are 
rarely available at D.G.S.&.D. rate contract. 

(б) The Accountant General had raised no objection to the 
procedure of open tenders for making purchases for the 
Government. 

(c) In the large order for 6* G.I. pii)es, o|>en tenders had 
been invited. This stores were req\iired urgently. It has 
been found that other de|)artineii* • and agencies including 
Departments of Govt, of India had made purchase of these 
pipes at about the same time at rates higher than those paid 
to "Orissa Agents”. 

id) Finonoe Department circular of 17-11-61 was issue^ 
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without his knowledge. None of the purchasing departments 
concerned were under his charge. 

(e) The State Govt. ha<i always followed the open tender 
system in cases of urgency and had at no time emphasised 
purchases only through the D.G.8.&D. rate contract. Tliis was 
being followed during the period of the c^oalition ministry from 
1959 to Feb. 1961 and there was no departure after assumption 
of office by Shri Patnaik’.s Ministry on 23-6*61. 

For a consideration of the above, the following points are 
relevant : 

(t) As regards the question of urgency it has to be considered 
as to wiiether there are circumstances to indicate that every 
single purchase of G. I. pipes by the State Govt. Departments 
during the period 23-6-61 when the Ministry assumed office 
until September 1963 when Orissa Agents ceased business, 
w'as actually so urgent as to justify completely ignoring the 
available cheaper D.G.S. & D. rates, which entailed the extra 
payment of several lakhs for the State Govt. At least in the files 
made available, there is no indication to show such urgency. 

(ii) Tlie official records .show that in respeQt of a number 
of purchases even the procedure of oi>en or limited tenders was 
not followed and either no tenders were invited or orders were 
placed by making enquiries from ' Oriasa Agents*’ and in some 
cases on the offers made by ^'Orissa Agents’* themselves. 

{in) It may be of interest to know that during the year 
1960-61 the Central Government Departments and others in* 
eluding the State Government's procured supplies of pipes and 
fittings on D.G.S.AD. rate contract from approved manu&c- 
turers of the total value of Rs. 1,92,63,000/-. The corresponding 
figures for the years 1961-62 and li)62-63 respectively are Rs. 
3,41,63,000 and Rs. 4,33,94,000/-. The Kalinga Tubes who 
themselves came on the rate contract the oertaht dimension 
of pipes from April ’62 appear to have made supplies to the Cen- 
tral Govt, departments and others including thd State Govt, 
of the total value of over Rs. 6 lakhs during the period January 
to Mayu’63 for which information is readily available. Kalinga 
Tubes are also known to have made supplies of pipes to private 
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parties on the basis of thoir own price circulars and even the 
rates quoted in these price circulars were substantially lower 
than those at which purchases were made by the State Govern- 
ments from ''Orissa Agents”. 

It has also to bo considered as to whether the mere fact that 
the Accountant General had raised no objection to the system 
of open or restricted tenders said to have been adopted in the 
State can be regarded to be sufficient justification for placing 
orders for G.I. pipes of the value of over Rs. 58 lakhs outside 
the rate contract when these transactions entailed for the State 
Govt, extra payment of the order of over Rs. 18 lakhs. 

In connection with the largest order for 1 b^h RFT of G'' 
G.I. pipes, placed in August ’62 on ' Orissa Agents” the official 
record shows that tender notice was published in Calcutta papers 
only 4 or i> days before the last date for submission of quo- 
tations. A further impracticablo condition was imposed that 
1% of the tendered amount should be remitted in the shape of 
National Wan certificates. For failure to comply with this 
condition alone, 29 ont of 39 tenders were eliminated. One of 
the rejccletl quolalions was for a rate ub.^laulially lower tliaii 
that at which pi]>cs were event u.ill.v purchased from ‘ Orissa 
Agents”. Although this ufler stipulated for im]H)rt licence, 
this was from ruj)ee curroiicy area nul there vw)uld ^wrliaps 
have been no great difficulty iu arranging such an in .>ort licence 
particularly when the price diflercnce was substantial and of 
the order of over Rs. 1 lakhs. 

In this connection it is also of intcre-t that while the Stale 
Government purchased one lakh RJ?T of G" 0.1. pipes, (jn^Rs. 
18.60 i)or foot, according to price circular of Kalinga Tubes lAd. 
the rate was about Rs. 11.50 ^ht RFT. What is particularly 
imix>rtani is that Kalinga Tubes Ltd. were making supplies 
of 6'’ G.I. pipes as also some other dimensions of pipes to private 
parties at the rates quoted in thei- nrieo circular. Ihc Stale 
Government order for G" pii>cs was placed on 22-8-62. On 
16th September 62 Kalinga Tubes had supplied these same pipes 
at about Rs. 11.60 KFT of the total value of over Rs. 2 lakhs to 
some private parties in accordance w ith their own price circul^. 
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As regards some instances which have been cited, of other 
Government departments having purchased 6* pipes at rates 
higher than those of Orissa Agents, no comments can be given 
without scrutiny of the records relating to such purchases to 
ascertain the circumstances under which the Departments 
ooncerned found it necessary not to avail of the D.G.S.ftD. rate. 
It does appear, however, from the instances cited, that wherever 
quantities have been indicated the value of the order is not 
very substantial. 

It is also of interest that under the terms of the rate con- 
tract the D.G.S.&D. reserves the right, in cases of orders of the 
value exceeding Rs. 10 lakhs — which incidentally are to be 
placed by the direct demanding officers, not on the manufac- 
turers who are on rate contract, but on the D.G.S &D. himself— 
to subject the purchase order to open com|)etition. This is 
presumably with a view to ascertain if such large supplies cannot 
be procured by the D.G.S.&D. at rates even lower than the rate 
contract. The order of 6* pi|3e8 was of the value of over Rs. 18 
lakhs. 

In connection with the purchase of one lakh RtT of 6' 
G.I. pipes it has been stated that there were floods in the coastal 
areas in 1961 and in the middle of 1962 a crash i)rogramme 
for putting in 100 tube w'ells was decided upon on priority basis, 
to be completed before the next flood season and that action 
was initiated in April 62 to imiK>rt boring rigs for the tube wells 
but duo to some difficulties about the particulars of foreign 
exchange required, the 4 rigs which were necessary could not be 
obtained so far and only 2 of these have arrived last month. 

The relevant official record is not available, but from what 
has been stated above it will be seen that the problem of pro- 
viding tube wells for drinking water in the coastal areas had 
become apparent at least in April 62 when 4 tube well boring 
rigs were indented for. The programme was to b4 completed 
before the next flood season presumably middle ofd963. The 
order for 1 lakh RBT of 6' G.I. pipes was not, howi^ver, placed 
until 22-8-62 and the supplies to the works did noli commence 
until 8 months later in March 63. Even if there was an 
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urgency an order on D.G.S.&D. rate contract could have been 
available in good time. The importance of this lies in the fact 
that by placing the order on D.G.S.&D. rate contract the State 
Government clearly stood to save a sum of over Rs. 10 lakhs. 

As regards the point that during the time of Coalition 
Ministry also the system of open tenders was being foUowed, 
no comments can be made until relevant records of purchases 
during that period are scrutinised. In this connection it is, 
however, to be borne in mind that by appointing “Orissa Agents" 
as their authorised dealers in the State in April, 1969, not only 
was this concern in a specially advantageous position for making 
supplies of the products of Kalinga Tubes Ltd. .o the State 
Government but Kalinga Tubes Ltd. themselves by not tendering 
for governmental requirements of G.I. pipes and making supplies 
only through “Orissa Agents" appear to have managed to secure 
higher rates, since they were not on rate contract during the 
relevant period. Further, on receipt of in.structions contained 
in the Government of India’s memo dated 2-6-60 the then 
Coalition Govcniment in the State had directed the State Govt, 
departments through a circular dated 18-11-60 to procure their 
supplies through the agency of the D.G.S.&D. It will be 
seen therefore that in November, 1960 the Coalition Govern- 
ment had already .settled the policy of availing the services 
of D.G.S.&D. for procuring State Govt, require icents on 
D.G.S.&D. rate contracts. 

The following chronological statement of the purchase policy 
laid down by the State Government from lime to time will help 
in placing this quc.stion in proper perspective : 

(i) 2-6-60. The Govt, of India brought to the notice of the 
other Ministries and the State Governments the observations 
of the Public Accounts Committee which required that since 
the Central Purchase Organisation of the D.G.S.&D. already 
existed it was incumbent on all Go rnment Departments to 
procure the stores through this agency. 

(ii) 18-11-60. The State Commerce Department of Orissa 
Govt, forwarded the above memo of the Govt, of Indi^ to the 
State Departments through a circular which laid down that in , 
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order to stop the practice of direct purchases iu which the 
Govwnemnt had to pay inflated prices, the supplies should be 
procured through the D.Q.S.&D. 

(»u) 18-7>61. Shri Patnaik’s Ministry assumed office on 23-6>61 
and on 18-7<61 through a circular the State Government Depart- 
ments were informed that the earlier Commerce Department's 
circular of 18-ll-<{0 did not represent the final decision of the 
Govt, to entrust the central purchases of the State Government 
to the D.G.S.&D. except in respect of articles covered by Rule 
7 of the “Rules for supply of artielcs to bo purcliascd for the 
State Service”. The earlier instructions were simultaneously 
cancelled. 

(h’) 31-8-61. The State Goveriimciit laid down a price prefe- 
rence ranging from lU to 15% in res|)cct of products of small 
scale industrial units registered with Director of Industries, 
Orissa. The price preference was to be admissible nut only 
when manufacturing units tendered to supply goods to tlie 
Government but also when their authorisedagents did so. The 
Tubular Structures Factory of Kalinga Industries Lid. had 
been registered aS a small scale industry iu April *61. 

(f) 17-11-61. State Finance Department ksiied a circular 
under which {Mirchascs by Guvcrnmonl Departments and 
Organisations in which Govt, had financial interest could only 
be made tlirough local dealers. Any deviation from this rc«{uircd 
prior concurrence of the Finance Department and failure to do 
so made the officer concerned jtcrsunally liable for loss of con- 
sequential State sales tax. 

Two basic conditions which ordinarily govern the purchase 
of stores for the requirements of the Government in order to 
procure supplies at the lowest available rates are : 

{i) the D.G.S.AD. rate contract and 
(ti) the system of open tenders. 

It will be observed from the chronological statement given 
above that olthough the Coalition Govornmeut ig November, 
1960, had laid down that the State Government pepartments 
will projfure their supplies through the Central Pt^chase Orga- 
nisation of the D.G.8.&D., this important decision was reversed 
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by Shri Patnaik’s Ministry in July ’61 when in a circular it was 
steted that the earlier instruction did not represent the final 
decision of the State Govt., and that the State Government liad 
not accepted the procedure to entrust their purchases to the 
D.Q.S.&D. There is nothing in the circular issued on 18-11.60 
by the Coalition Government to indicate that it was tentative 
or that the Government had any reservations with regard to 
the same. With the cancellation of these instructions of 18-11-60, 
on 18-7-61 it was made possible for the State Government De- 
partments to disregard the cheaper D.G.S.&D. rate contract. 

Under the Finance Do[)artmcnt’s circular of 17-11-61 which 
required the purchases to Ijc made only through local dealers, 
oven the system of open tenders Iwcame confined only to dealers 
in Orissa. For the products of Kaliiiga Tubes Ltd. and Kalinga 
Industries Ltd., “Orissa Agents” were the only authorised 
dealers in the State. 

It will be obvious, thereibre, that tlirougli the circulars 
dated 18-7-61 and 17-11-61 tho basic safeguards iiamely the 
D.G.S.&D. rate and the .system of open tenders were almost 
removed for the purpo.sc of procuring supplies for the State 
Government and at least in .-o far a? the product, s of Kalinga 
Tubes Ltd. and Kalinga lndusirie.s Ltd. were concerned, the 
D.G.S.&D. rate contract as well as outside couiptiHion were 
eliminated and a virtual munottoly ereuted in favoiu .J “Orissa 
Agents”. 

It is also of interest in this connection that during a meeting 
between the main piirchasing oOieers of the State Government 
and the D.G.S.&D. held in April ’61 one of the points high- 
lighted apjiears to liavc been that maiiulactiirers on rate con- 
tract with the D.G.S.&D. were bountl to make supplies at tho 
contract price and also to ask their dealers to abide. l»y the rate 
contract price. From April ’62 when Kalinga lubes Ltd. 
themselves came on the rote coutii t lor certain dimensions 
of pipes, the State Government coidd haVc enforced the rate 
eonteact in procuring supplies from “Orissa Agents, the autho- 
rised dealers in the State for Kalinga Tubes Ltd., but even this 
was not done. What is more while Kalinga Tubes Ltd. appear* 
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to have made supplies to private parties on the rates quoted in 
their own price oiroulars, the State Govt, paid to **Orissa Agents** 
substantially higher rates. In respect of the order for 6* pipes 
alone the State Govt, made excess payment to ‘^Orissa Agents’* 
of the order of over 7 laklis, considering the rates quoted for 
these pipes in the price circular of Kalinga Tubes Ltd. 

It will be seen that by appointing ’’Orissa Agents” as authoria* 
ed dealers in the State for products of Kalinga Tubes and Kalinga 
Industries Ltd. in April *59 a virtual monopoly was created in 
favour of this concern ,at least in so far as the suplies of the 
products of these two Companies in Orissa State were concern- 
ed, as local competition became largely eliminated. By reversing 
the decision taken by the coalition government in November 
1960 to avail of the services of D.G.S.&D. the new Ministry under 
Shri Patnaik enabled the cheaper D.G.S.&D. rate contract for 
G.I. pipes manufactured by Kalinga Tubes Ltd. to be ignored in 
making purchases for the Govorninent. 

Through this arrangement Kalinga Tubes were able to make 
supplies for requirements of the Government through “Orissa 
Agents” at rates substantially higher than^he prevailing 
D.G.S.ftD. rates and higher even than the rates quoted in their 
own price circulars. Even after Kalinga Tubes Ltd. came on 
rate contract in April *62 the State Government continued to 
make purchases from “Orissa Agents” at higher rates although the 
departments of Govt, of India and others, including the State 
Governments, placed orders on Kalinga Tubes Ltd. on the basis 
of the approved D.G.S.&D. rate contract. Kalinga Tubes also 
made supplies to private i^arties on the basis of their price cir- 
culars but the State Government Departments in Orissa had to 
pay higher rates on account of purchases through “Orissa 
Agents”. 

Under Finance Department circular of 17-1161 purchases 
could only be mde by the State Government depa^ments from 
local dealers. “Orissa Agents” were the local dellers for the 
products of Kalinga Tubes Ltd. and Kalinga Industries Ltd. and 
subsequent to this circular they also entered into a^ agreement 
with Jenson and Nicholson of Calcutta under which they became 
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representatives of the Calcutta firm for negotiating with the State 
Government and for securing payments for supplies of paints 
manufactured by the Calcutta firm. This circular, therefore, 
eliminated outside competition in so far as the goods in which 
*^0ri8sa Agents*’ had interest were concerned. 

It has been noticed that after the assumption of oflBlce by 
Patnaik Ministry in which Shri Bircn Mitra was Deputy Chief 
Minister and from 2-10-63 became Chief Minister, the requirements 
of tho Government Departments in respect of G.I. pipes and paints 
increased manifold. 

In respect of purchasc.s of O.I. pipes of the value of over 
Rs. 68 lakhs during the jjeriod 23-6-61 to Septeml or 1963 when 
“Orissa Agents” ceased business, the State Government made 
excess payment of over Rs. 18 lakhs to “Orissa Agents”. In the 
purchase of 6.1. pipes, timber and paints which constituted the 
main items of supplies to tho State Government by Orissa Agents, 
apart from the failure to avail of D.G.S. & D. rates a number 
of irregularities appear to have been committed apparently for no 
other reason excei)t to place the orders on “Orissa Agents”. 
On total purchases of these items of the value of over Rs. 60 
laklis during the above period, tho State Government made an 
excess payment to “Orissa Agents” to the tune of Rs. 20 lakhs. 

One of the immediate and foreseeable coiiscqi»^‘'iccs of the 
circular dated 17-11-61 of the Finance Departme i^ was the 
establishment of a complete monopoly in favour of “Orissa 
Agents” in respect of the products of Kalinga Tubes Ltd., Kalinga 
Industries and Jenson & NicholbOii of Calcutta. It appears 
from the letter dated 18-1-64 of the Director of Inspections 
appointed by the Comptroller and Auditor General for auditing 
the business done by the State Government with ‘ Orissa Agents 
that a number of Departments had pleaded the Finance Depart- 
ments circular of 17-11-61 as the justification for not having 
obtained quotations from outside th" State as they feh that 
they were barred from doing business with outside firms. In reply 
to the above letter of the Director of Inspection, the Chief 
Secretary stated that under the Finance Department circular 
of 17-11-61, the State Government Departments though not^ 
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precluded altogeilier were precluded in practice from making 
purchases from outside dealers. 

It is clear that considerable undue financial benefit accrued 
to *'Orissa Agents” sole proprietory concern of Mrs. Eswaramma 
Mitra, wife of Mr. Siren Mitra. This was brought about firstly 
by the appointment of this concern as the authorised agents 
for Orissa for Kalinga Tubes and Kalinga Industries ; by the 
issue on 18-7-61 of a circular under which the previous instruc- 
tions of the Coalition Government of 18-11-60 requiring purchases 
to be made through D,G.S.ftD. were cancelled ; as a consequence 
of the revised policy enunciated on 18-7-61 the cheaper D.G.B.&D. 
rates could be ignored ; by the issue of the Finance Depart- 
ment’s circular dated 17-11-61 ; the remarkable increase in 
governmental requirements of the goods in which ^Orissa Agents'* 
had interest and the various irregularities which were com- 
mit ed by the purchasing de|)artmcnts for placing the ordens 
with "Orissa Agents”. It is also obvious that Mrs. Mitra could 
possibly have had no hand in the determination of the State 
Government's purcha.se i>olicy as laid down in I he Finance 
Department Circular of November '61 or in getting the Slate 
Govt, departments to disregard elementary financial nilcb 
regulating governmental purehase.s. Under these circumstances 
it is for consideration as to whether the benefit resulting from the 
above circumstances was intended lor the benefit of Mr. 
Eswaramma Mitra only or also for Shri Bircn Mitra who alone 
can bo said to have been in a position to secure for "Urissa 
Agents” a virtual monoiKily in the matter of supplies of certain 
categories of goods. 

There is no indication in the official files that the purchasing 
departments were given any specific instructions or that pressure 
was brought to liear on them to place orders on "Orissa Agents”. 
The circumstances under which the ofitcials of the purchasing 
departments concerned chose to disregard basic financial rules 
requiring the purchase of goods for the Government to be 
obtained at tbo lowest available rates and failed, even to make 
use of the available cheaper D.G.8.&D. rates can^be ascertained 
only on open oral enquiries. It has, however, to be kept in 
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view thdrt this is not a case of merely a single department or a 
few individual officers placing a few orders on “Orissa Agents” 
but here several departments and a large number of officials 
have placed large orders worth lakhs of rupees, disregarding 
financial rules and the interest of the State. There is a pattern 
in all these transactions and irregularities Avhich appear to be 
beyond the individual responsibility of the officers who placed 
these orders. 

Allegation No. 10 

Mr. Mitra has established in the name of his wife a .‘?aw mill 
for manufacture of furniture on Government lan ^ which was 
forcibly occupied in the town of Cuttack. The land in Cuttack 
is valued at Rs. 2,50,000 and the State Government proposed 
transferring this land to Mrs. Mitra and their associates on pay- 
ment of thi.s amount although the occupation was illegal. 

In a Memorandum dated 21 •9-64 submitted by Shri R. N. 
Singh Deo and others, it ha.s further been stated that Mr. Mitra 
had misused his official jiower in getting the plan of structure 
for the saw mill approved by Cuttack Municipality without 
verification aViout the proprietorship of land. Similarly, 
the Industries Department gave licence for the factory and the 
Electricity Department gave power connection ^'ithout any 
verification under the impression that it was a con^’i-’u of Shri 
Mitra. When the matter came up in the State Assembly, 
an attempt wa.s made to lea.se out the land to Shri S. C. Bose, 
Secretary, Cuttack Motor As.sociation as the encroacher to 
whom the saw mill had been transferred in benarai after the 
winding up of the “Oris.sa Agents”. No steps have been 
taken to evict the encroacher and demolish the unauthorised 
structure as it belongs in fact to Shri Mitra. 

iiattrhl a» broufht out by a aerutiny of iJu files made ai-aihibk 

Tlie relevant official files dealing with this matter have not 
been made available so far. The State Government have 
handed over files which appear to relate to Assembly fluestion 
raised by Shri Birdha Behera in August 1964 in which Minister 
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for Irrigation and Power was asked to State whether permts* 
sioD had been given to the proprietor of the saw mill (Jobra) 
to start the saw mill and erect permanent structures on P.W.D. 
land near *Taland<inda* canal and whether the proprietor had 
undertaken construction without permission, and if so, the 
steps taken by the Govt, to proceed against the proprietor. 
Two files regarding illegal occupation of Govt, land by Shri 
S. C, Bose and Shri Gobind Behera have also been received 
from the State Govt. These records do not indicate the con- 
nection, if any, of Shri, Biren Mitra or Mrs. Mitra w ith the land 
which admittedly has been under illegal occupation. 

As regards certain further circumstances contained in the 
supplementary memorandum dated 21-9-64, as the memoran- 
dum was received only in November *64 the relevant files have 
not yet been received by the C.B.I. 

The official files made available show that a portion of land 
in plot No. 253 measuring 1 acre, on the left bank of Talan- 
danda canal, Cuttack, was leased out to one Shri S. C. Bose 
in the year 1948-49 by the Executive Engineer, Irrigation 
Department, at the annual rent of Rs. 350/-.^. He was also 
permitted to construct a temporary shed but there was no 
permission for the construction of the saw mill or for erecting 
any permanent structure. 

The lease expired on 31-3-52 and it is stated in the files that 
Shri Bose was asked to vacate the land which was required for 
widening the canal bank but he did not do so and on the con- 
trary constructed pucca buildings consisting of a saw mill with 
^attached office and residential quarters, When exactly these 
permanent structures wore erected is not indicated in the files. 

No further action api>ears to have been taken but it seems 
that in January 1963 a notice was served on Shri S. C. Bose for 
vacating the illegally occupied land. 

In a letter dated 1-2-63 to the Executive Engin^r, Mahanadi 
South Division, Cuttack, Shri Bose appears to have contended 
that the Executive Engineer had assured him that he did not 
have ta worry about the renewal of the lease anj that in due 
course this would be done and the arrears of rebt would also 
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be accepted. Shri Bose liad also pointed out in the above 
letter that while the lease of the adjoining plot of Shri Behera 
had been renewed and Shri Behera had been allowed to start a 
flour mill and a saw mill on permanent structures for over two 
years, his own lease had not been renewed and was cancelled 
without even demanding arrears of rent from him. 

The Executive Engineer in his letter dated 19-4-63 to his 
Superintending Engineer while denying that he had given any 
such assurance to Shri Bose as contended by the latter, observed 
that Shri Bose^ an influential businessman, had put up perma- 
nent structures without obtaining prior permission and had 
also encroached on the roadside and suggested tLat since the 
land in question was no longer required it may be relinquished 
in favour of Shri Bose for Rs. 1,65,000 and Shri Bose may be 
asked to leave 20* strip on each side for future development. 

On 13th September, 1963, the Under Secretary, Irrigation 
& Power Department, wrote to the Revenue Department that 
the land on which Shri Bose had constructed pucca structures 
and Saw^s Mill had been declared surplus by the Department and 
transferred to the Rc*vennc Department accordng to Govt, 
delusion. 

It, however, appears tliat further instructions were issued by 
the Government on 7- 11 -63 and as a result the A^dl. District 
Magistrate, Cuttack, informed the Secretary to tl e Revenue 
Divisional Commissioner on 2-9-64 that the S.D.O. Sadar had 
been asked to start encroachment proceedings ana to evict the 
unauthorised encroacher, Shri S.C. Bose. Ihe S.D.O. had 
also been asked to issue an injunction order restraining Shri 
Bose from constructing any further structure on the site. 

The case of Shri Gobind Behera appears to be identical and 
here also the lease of a portion of the plot 253 consisting of 
.04 acres was granted in the year 1948-49 for putting up a 
wooden structure of G.I. sheet shed as show room for furniture 
on annual rent of Rs. 200/-. The lease expired on 31-3-52 
but Shri Behera proceeded to construct pucca structures and 
encroached upon . 20 acres of more Govt. land. He alsj appears 
to have been in arrears of rent to the tune of Rs. 1 ,^00/- in August^ 
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1063. A notice is stated to have been served on him in January 
’63. It further appears that the Chief Engineer (Irrigation) had 
renewed lease on 29-6-60 but had forbidden the construction of 
any permanent structure. 

In the case of Shri Behera also the Executive Engineer in 
his letter of 30th August ’63 to the Supdtg. Engineer suggested 
that the land in question may be sold to Shri Behera for Rs. 90.760 
as it could not l)e utilised by the Irrigation Department and that 
Shri Behara may leave 20’ on each aide for future development 
of the road. 

The Chief Engineer on 6th November. 1963. wrote to the 
Irrigation & Power Department suggesting that “if the eviction 
be considered by Govt, as not possible with the assets created 
by the lessee on the land unaiithorisedly then suggestion of the 
Executive Engineer to sell out the land to the lessee at a price 
of Rs. 90,750/- may be considered.” There is no indication as to 
offiicial action taken. 

Comfneni'i of Shri Biren Mitra 

Shri 8. 0. Bose, a man of .substantial assets and an 
ex-zamindar of a big estate, is the owner of the saw mill, and 
he is real and ostensible owner. The saw mill does not belong 
to my wife. 

Till September 1963, when the matter was raised on the floor 
of the Assembly, I was not aware of any of the facts alleged. 
There was no occasion for me to deal witli the matter a.s Revenue 
Department was never in my charge and Irrigation Defiartment 
was not in my charge prior to my taking over as Chief Minister, 
in October, 1963. The land in question vras under the control 
of the Irrigation Department until 1-4-63 and thereafter was 
transferred to Revenue Department. ^ 

The lease originally granted to Shri 8. 0. Bose expired in 
1952 and he was asked to vacate the land as it .was roqiiired 
by the Irrigation Department. In May 1963 the Chief En- 
gineer belatedly brought to the notice of the Gbvemment in 
the Irrigation ft Power Department about the failure of the 
lessee to vacat^. While asking for orders for eviction he also 
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forwarded and asked for consideration of the Executive Engineer's 
suggestion that as buildings had already been constructed the 
land may be settled on the encroacher on penal rates. 

The Irrigation & Power Department forwarded the case 
to the Revenue Department on 13-9-63 and indicated that the 
land had already been transferred to the Revenue Depart- 
ment as surplus to the requirements of the Irrigation Depart- 
ment. The explanation of the Executive Engineer for not 
liaving taken action to evict the encroacher after the expiry of 
the lease in 1952 was also called for. 

The Revenue Department felt that the unauthorised occu- 
pation should be dealt with and orders were issued on 2-11-63 
and accordingly S.D.O. concerned started proceedings on 21-3-64 
under the Orissa Prevention of Land Encroachment Act. 
The ca.^ .s proceeding. 

It is not correct to say that the State Government had at any 
time agreed to the transfer of the land to a saw mill. In 
connection with Assembly question tabled for 8-9-64 the Deputy 
Minister (Irrigation) had laid a statement giving information 
relating to encroachment, in which it was incorrectly stated 
“that the matter hod been reported to the authorities for final 
decision with a proposal for sale of land to the party at market 
rate of about Rs. 6,000 i)er gunth i.e. 1 acre 2 guntb 6J biswas 
will bo Rs. 1,65,000 as the land seems to servo no useu-i purpose 
to the Government.” The land in question has already been 
transferred t-o the Revenue Department on 1-4 63 and the 
Irrigation Department had no uptodate information. Tlie 
Revenue Department had already on 2-11-63 ordered proceedings 
for eviction of the encroacher. 

The correct information relating to this matter 'v*as subse- 
quently laid by the Minister for Revenue in connection with the 
Assembly question tabled for 11-9-64. It was mentioned 
in that statement that encroachment proceedings for eviction 
of both the proprietors had already been started. 

Shri Biron Mitra has further stated that none of the facts 
was within his knowledge till the matter of owmership^of mill 
was raised on the floor of the Assembly in September, 1963. 
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Even then, question of absence of verification of title was not 
brought to his notice. He has since ascertained the facts and 
it appears that Shri Base has been in possession and has paid 
municipal tax for the holding since 1-10-50 and the Municipality 
have approved the plan of the building submitted by him, in 
exercise of the statutorj" powers under the Orissa Municipality 
Act. The Chief Insiiector of Factories required a ‘no objection’ 
certificate from local authority before pemiissiou under the 
Factories Act is acconled. Such a certificate was given by the 
local authority and the requirements of the rules were fulfilled. 
Permission of the Chief Inspector of Factories is not dependent 
upon nor does it establish any title to the land. 

The Executive Engineer, Cuttack City Distribution Divi- 
sion, on application from the occupier of the land gave per- 
mission for electricity connection aecorfling to rules. Such 
connection does not cstablLsh any title to the land, and proof 
of title is not a condition precedent to the grant of such a 
connection, 

A naiysii 

The main issues : . 

(а) Whether' the saw mill erected on the Government land, 
admittedly under illegal occupation, in fact belongs to Shri 
Bireii Mitra or Mrs. Mitra, and 

(б) Whether in the approval of the plan of the structure 
of the saw mill or in the iasue of the no objection certificate 
for factory licence by Cuttack Municipality and in the sanction 
of the electricity connection, any irreg\ilarity was committcKl, 
and if so, w'hether it w'as at the instance of Shri Biren Mitra. 

There Lh no indication in the official records made available 
that the saw mill had any connection with Shri Biren Mitra 
or with Smt. Eswaramma Mitra or with Orissa Agents. This 
will require oral enquiries. 

Shri Mitra has stated that the land in question being surplus 
to the Irrigation Department had been transferred to the 
Revenue Department on 1-4-63. It is not clea^ as to how, 
if that were (a) the Chief Engineer, in May 1063 brought 
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to the notice of the Government the illegal occupation and 
BUggosted the settlement of the land on the encroacher, (6) on 
13-0-63 the Irrigation & Power Department found it necessary 
to inform the Revenue Department again that the land was 
surplus to the requirements of the Irrigation Department, 
(c) even in September, 1964 the Deputy Minister (Irrigation) 
should have ansuered a question tabled in the Orissa Assembly 
relating to this case Avhen the land in question had been trans- 
ferred to the Revenue Department nearly 16 months earlier. 

As regards the second issue nothing can be said without 
scrutiny of the relevant official records. 

In re.si>eot of the following allegations also certain questions 
had been formulated and Shri Siren Mitra has sent his comments. 
Some of these allegations were contained in the Supplementary 
Memorandutii received only on 6th November, 1964 while in 
respect of the other allegations, either the relevant official 
records have not so far become available or oral enquiries would 
be ncecAsary. Until the official records arc scrutinised and 
where neces.sary oral enquiries are mane, we are in no position 
to say anything in rc.spcct of these allegatiotis. 

Th? gist of these allegations and the comments of Shri Biren 
Mitra arc, h(»wcvcr, being mentioned below : 

Allegation 

“Orissa Agents ’ as distributors of Philips lamps have 
Bold these lamps at double the price to municipalities and for 
Govt, roads in Orissa/’ 

Comments of Shri Biren Mitra 

I have enquiroil and verified that ‘ Orissa Agents never 
sold any PhilipH lamps to any municipality in Orissa or outside. 
The qtiestion of ‘double the price’ to my knowledge does not 
arise. 


Allegation 

Bfn. Mitra has purchased 9 acres of landed pro]^rty in 
Cuttack at an average of Rs. 1000 per acre when the prevalent 
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market prices were 60,000 per acre. Full amount of the stamp 
duty and registration fees have not been paid due to under 
valuation. 

Ocmmenits of Shri Biren Mitra 

I am aware of the purchases. A statement is enclosed 
showing the date, area, name and address of the vendors, 
consideration paid, in respect of purchases referred to in this ques- 
tion. The total extent of lands purchased at Tulsipur, Cuttack 
is Ac. 9.835. Out of this Ac. 6.358 were purchased by my wife 
before I became a Minister of Government of Ori.ssa. These 
lands are in an extremity of the city near the river and a subs- 
tantial portion remains waterloggeci for a considerable part of 
the year. A lot of development is necessary before lands could 
be utilised for any building purpose. In my opinion, the con- 
sideration paid was more than adequate. The consideration 
was reasonable when sale of similar land in the neighbourhoori 
at the time of purcha.ses is taken into consideration. 

ABegaiion 

Mrs. Mitra has purcha.sed 9 acres of land in Salepur at Ra. 
100 per acre wlicn the minimum cost of land there is Rs. 15,000 
per acre. Full amount of stamp duty and registration charges 
have not been paid. Tanks have been dug up on the land of 
Mrs. Mitra at the co.st of the State Govt. A piece of land has been 
purchased at Calcutta in Mrs. Mitra’s name for K.s. 1.52.000. 

ComniffUs of Shri Biren MUra 

Smt. Easwaramma Mitra ha.s not purchased any land in 
Salepur P.S. Probably the allegation is about Ac. 7.20 of land 
purchased by her at Biaalpat within Kisan Nagar P.S. The 
names of vendors, dates of purcha.se, area purchased, coii- 
.sideration paid, are given in annexurc. The laud consisted of 
abandonee! tanks and decrepit orchard. The property belonged 
to three different owners and was not capable of being deve- 
loped or maintained projMjrly. For only renovating one tank 
and improving a small bit of land Rs. 14,131 have already been 
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spent. It is obvious that the sellers have not lost in the transac- 
tions. The consideration paid in my opinion is fair. 

No tank has been dug at the cost of the Government on any 
land belonging to Smt. Mitra. For renovation of one of the 
tanks, a pump was hired out from the Agriculture Department 
and prescribed charges of Rs. 1,586.29 have been paid. No land 
has been purchased at Calcutta in the name of Smt. Faswaramma 
Mitra for Rs. 1,52,000 as alleged. The Development Commis- 
sioner of West Bengal has allotted a plot of land measuring 6 
Cottahs ISChhataks in Tollygunge, Calcutta for a consideration. 

Allegation 

Shri Mitra, Chief Minister takes Rs. 50,000 every month 
from Members of Cuttack Merchants Association on the plea 
that he has to di.stributc charity to the people. 

Comments of Shri Biren Mitra 

To the best of my knowle^lgc thcro is no association known 
as Cuttack Merchants As.sociation. The allegation is entirely 
baseless. 

Allegation 

0ri.S8a Agents have evaded paynithi of sales tax !»y delaying 
its registration and on the plea that they were acting as brokers 
an<l they were not liable to pay such taxes. Even after mys- 
terious winding up of the concern last year it is still functioning 
in the guise of various benami concerns. 

Comments of Shri Biren Mitra 

It is not a fact that *‘Oris.sa Agents” evaded payment of 
sales tax by delaying registration. The Orissa Agents 
applied on 24-11-60 for voluntary registration under Section 
OA of Orissa Sales Tax Act 1947. The liability of Orissa Agents 
to pay sales tax was only from 26-12-60 as has been decided by 
the sales tax authorities. 

It is not a fact that “Orissa Agents * are still functioning in 
the guise of various benami concerns even thouglf it was woupd 
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up last year. "Orissa Agents’* are defunct from 6-0>63. I 
beUeve the information to be true. 

AUegaliont 

When Shri B. Patnaik was Chief Ulinister and Shri Biren 
Mitra was inoharge of Endowments, as Law Minister, Devottar 
land of famous Lingraj temple of Bhubaneswar adjoining the 
compound of Shri Patnaik’s building was irregularly transferred 
and registered at very low' rates in the name of Mrs. Cyan 
Patimik, wife of Shri Patnaik. 

Comments of Shri Biren Mitra 

The land w'as transferred legally and according to law by the 
Endowment Commissioner by order under Section 19 of the 
Orissa Hindu Religious Endowment Act. Government at no 
time came into the picture. On the recommendations of the 
Inspector, the Trustee Board of the temple decided long be- 
fore we took over as Ministers that the land will he settled on 
salami in such plots with applicants. A salami for this allot- 
ment was fixed at Rs. 4,000 per acre. Such plots Nos. 170. 171, 
172 and 174 except for 27 decimals encroached upon by Smt. 
Sannistha l)cvi was .settled with Mrs. Cyan Patnaik by order 
in O.P. No. 138 of 1961-62. The salami fixed was Rs. f>,000 per 
acre and in addition, ^Irs. Gyan Patnaik paid Rs. 500/- as a 
special donation to the deity. The Endowment Commi»!:,iouer 
has acted in his statutory capacity in making this settlement. 
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Kutch Agreement 

Indo-Pakistan Agreement for Cease-fire in the Bonn of KtUch 

The Governmonts of India and Pakistan signed in New 
Delhi on June 30, 1065, an agreement for cease-fire in the Bann 
of Kutch in Gujarat State. 

Mr. Azim Hussain, iSecrctary in the M'^iistry of External 
Afl'airs, Government of India, and Mr. Arshad Hussain, Pakistan’s 
Hisi^h Commissioner in India, signed the agreement on behalf 
of their respective Governments. 

The follow ing is the text of the agreement : 

Whereas both the Gov'ernments of India and Pakistan have 
agrcetl to a ceasefire and to the re-storation cf the status quo as at 
1 January 1905, in the urea of the Gujarat/\Ve«t Pakistan border, 
in tlu* confidence that this will also contribute to a reduction 
of the present tension along the entire Indo-Pakistan border. 

Whereas it is necessary that after the status quo has been 
established in the aforesaid Gnjarat/Wes^ Pakistan border 
area, arrangement. s .«»hould l>c made for d termination and 
demarcation of the border in that area; 

Nou\ therefore, the Governments agree that the following 
action shall be taken in regaiil to the said area: 

Article 1. 

There shall be an immediate cease-fire with effect from 0030 
hrs GMT 1 July 1965, 

Article 2. 

On the Cea^t-fire 

(i) All troops on both sides will immediately begiij to with- 
draw; 
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(ii) This process will be completed within seven days ; 

(m) Indian police may then re-occupy tlio post at Chhad 
Bet in strength no greater than that employed at the post on 
31 December 1964 ; 

(ie) Indian and Pakistan police may patrol on the tracks on 
which they were patrolling prior to 1 January 1965, provided 
that their patrolling will not exceed in intensity that which 
they were doing prior to 1 January 1965 and during the 
monsoon period will not exceed in intensity that done during 
the monsoon period of 1964 ; 

(r) If patrols of Indian and Pakistan [>olieo should conic into 
contact they will not interfere with each other, and in particular 
will act in accordance with West Pakistan/India border ground 
rules agreed to in January 1960 ; 

(w) Officials of the two Governments will meet immediately 
after the cease-fire and from time to time thereafter as may 
prove desirable in order to consider wiiether any problems arise 
in the implementation of the provisions of jioragraphs (iii) to (v) 
above and to agree on the settlement of any such problems. 

Article 3. 

(t) In view of the fact that : 

(а) India claims that there is no territorial dispute as there is 
a well-established boundary running roughly along the northern 
edge of the Rann of Kutch as shown in the pre-partition maps, 
which needs to bo demarcated on tlic ground, 

(б) Pakistan claims that the bord(>r between India and 
Pakistan in the Uann of Kutch runs roughly along the 
24th Parallel as is clear fntm several pre-partition and iHwt-parti- 
tion documents and thoreforo the disjuito involves some 3,600 
square miles of territory. 

(c) At discussions in January 1900, it was agrfcd by Ministers 
of the two Governments that thoy^would each collect further data, 
regarding the Kutch-Sind boundary and that further discussions 
would be held later with a view to arriving at a settlement of 
this di8]iate; 

As soon as officials have fiiushod the task referred to in Article 
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2(w), which in any case will not be later than one month after 
the cease-fire, Ministers of the two Governments wiU meet in 
order to agree on the determination of the border in the light of 
their respective claims, and the arrangements for its demarcation. 
At this meeting and at any proceeding before tho tribunal 
referred to in Article 3(h) and {iv) below, each Government will 
be free to present and develop their case in full. 

(»») In the event of no agreement between the Ministers of 
the two Governments on tho determination of the border being 
reached within two months of the cease-fire, the two Governments 
sliall, as contemplated in the joint communique of 24 October, 
1959, have recourse to the Tribunal referred to in (tit) below for 
determination of the border in the light of their respective claims 
and evidence produced before it and the decision of the Tribunal 
shall bo final and binding on both parties. 

(tit) For this i)urpoh0 there will be constituted, within four 
months of the cease-fire, a Tribunal consisting of three persons, 
none of whom would be a national of either India or Pakistan. 
Ono member shall be nominated by each Government and the 
third member, who will be the Chairman shall be jointly selected 
by the Governments . In the event of the two Governments failing 
to agree on the selection of the Chairman within three months 
of the cease-fire they shall request the JSecretar -General of the 
United Nations to nominate the Chairman. 

(iv) The decision of tho Tribunal referred to in (Hi) above 
siiall be binding on both Governments, and shall not be questioned 
on any ground whatsoever. Both Governments undertake to 
implement the findings of the Tribunal in full as quickly as 
possible and shall refer to the Tribunal for decision any difficulties 
which may arise between them in the implementation of these 
findings. For that purpose tho Tribunal shall remain in being 
until its findings have boon imjdcmented in full. 
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